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How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


More Than 100,000 People Have Already Read 
This Book. New Edition of 30.000 
Copies Now Ready. 








INTRODUCTION. 


My object in giving my experience as a 
boy on the farm, as a business man in 
the city, and, again, as a fruit-grower, is 
not to boast of the very modest success 
which I have attained, but to be help- 
ful to others, who are continually ask- 
ing: ‘‘What can we do to make the farm 
more profitable?” 

Surely, I have solved this problem for 
myself. I have made a run-down farm, 
exhausted of fertility and dilapidated in 
every way, remarkably profitable through 
a series of years when great depression 
prevailed throughout the farming com- 
munity. I have done this as a city man, 
leaving the counting-house and going 
back into the country, from which I 
originally came. This also teaches that 
years of city life need not necessarily de- 
tract from the possibility of success 
when one returns to rural life. 

My aim in referring to my childhood 


may draw some useful lessons therefrom, 
and that, perhaps, some of them now 
living in cities, may be induced to re- 
move to the country as a means of mak- 
ing life enjoyable, not only to themselves, 
but to their children. 


I LEAVE THE FARM. 


I did not leave the farm without feel- 
ings of sadness. Here was my birth- 
place. Here I spent my childhood and 
early manhood. Under the shadows of 
those trees many problems of life had 
unfolded. Youth is a life itself, compared 
with which all the remaining years are 
prosy. Youth is a_ slowly’ unfolding 
dream, while mature age is practical, cal- 
eulating, often harsh and repulsive. One 
must ever have fond memories of the 
spot where he has spent his childhood. 
But my hopes for the future were 
bright, therefore with a sigh for the old 
scenes I hastened on to greet the new. 
It is well that youth is impulsive and 
imaginative; were it not thus every en- 
terprise would languish. 

As I left the farm for the city in the 
stage coach, I found among the passen- 
gers a farmer neighbor. He advised me 
to have the courage on all occasions to 
do right and refuse to accept the social 
drink. I have often thought of this 
good advice. I recently met this man 
and thanked him for his kindness. A 
word of advice on such an occasion is not 
easily forgotten, and the result may not 
be easily measured. I wish here to give 
the same advice to all starting out as I 
then started. 

There is a continuous tide from the 
country to the city. Parents who have 
laid by a moderate competency go to the 
city to educate their children, and to 
learn something of different phases of 
life. Young girls go to the city to pur- 
sue studies in music or stenography, or 
to take up dressmaking or millinery. 
Young men adopt city life in order to se- 
cure a better education, or to begin busi- 
ness for themselves, or as employees, 
with vague ideas as to results, but with 
bright hopes that all will in some way 
end well. The cities are rapidly grow- 
ing, while the small towns and the farm- 
ing districts are becoming less populous. 

My experience teaches that in some 
cases “people better their prospects by 
changing from country to city life. I 
know of farmers who have come into 
Rochester, N. Y., and have added to 
their capital, and led a contented life; 
of country girls who make double the 
money here that they could have made 
in the country; of young men who have 
become wealthy.and distinguished here. 
On. the other hand I have known farm- 
ers to lose everything in trying their 
hand at such new ventures as the city 
affords; girls who were glad to get back 
to farm life after severe trials; young 
men broken down physically, financially 
and morally, who might have succeeded 
if they had remained on the farm. 
Everything depends on ability, adapta- 
bility, opportunity and natural inclin- 
ations. Each must decide for himself 





whether it is best to remain in the coun- 
try or go to the city. Changes are usu- 
ally best avoided. Move seldom if at all. 
If there are serious doubts, better stay 
on the farm. Where one is able to make 
an experiment with city life, desiring to 
secure there culture and training, and yet 
return to the country without inconveni- 
ence, much good may result, for the city 
possesses advantages in these lines not 
possessed by the country. 

I have in mind a boy of eighteen years, 
who has recently come to the city from 
the farm. He is delicate, and illy fitted 
for farming. His tastes do not tend that 
way. His people are poor and can give 
him but little assistance. He is bright, 
honest, industrious, ambitious. I can see 
that if this boy will be satisfied to be- 
gin at the bottom and work his way up 
patiently, there is ample opportunity for 
success in almost any line of city en- 


raised by myself in the country, and im- 
proved my health by frequent _ rides 
morning and evening—rational was it 
not? 

Those were the days of oil well invesit- 
ments. Everybody seemed to be crazy 
over oil speculation, the most staid busi- 
ness men, and many professional men, 
even clergymen, venturing large sums of 
money in oil stocks, in new oil territory, 
new wells, equipments, etc. My friends 
and relatives were officers in these oil 
companies and invited me to invest my 
capital that way, but I was not venture- 
some enough to risk my money in holes 
driven at random into the bowels of the 
earth, hoping to strike a fortune at the 
other end, In fact I was not in- 
clined to be speculative. I invested in 
county bonds, what little I had to invest, 
and in buying and selling these turned an 
honest penny if not a rapid one. 


on the farm is with the hope that parents ‘ 








MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


deavor. Such young men, when they 
have had experience, are in demand. 
The start is always made slowly, but 


merit is usually appreciated and reward- 
ed in the city. 

After a short apprenticeship, I found 
myself, at the age of twenty-three a 
cashier in a bank, which position I held 
for ten years, Such positions are not so 
easily secured now as then, and my rapid 
promotion was partially owing to the 
fact that my brother was one of the pro- 
prietors of the bank. Many young men 
now would think themselves doing well 
if they secured such a position after 
many years of apprenticeship, and even 
then such positions are usually governed 
by friends or influence. The hours of 
work in my new position were few, and 
the duties not objectionable, yet I was 
often more weary than I had ever been 
when following the plough, or riding the 
reaper. I made many acquaintances, but 
had no boon companions. I connected 
myself with a church, attending it regu- 
larly. I kept a speedy young horse, 


As the years rolled by I was offered 
the opportunity to join, as junior partner, 
a firm of bankers, which I accepted, not 
because I saw therein a remarkable op- 
portunity for making money, but for the 
reason that it seemed to open the way 
to a desired object that I will not now 
mention. Indeed the ultimate success of 
this firm was questionable in my mind, 
for the reason that none of its members 
possessed large capital, and banking, to 
be successful, requires an abundance of 
money. 

I soon discovered that my new posi- 
tion made me a person of more import- 
ance than formerly. Indeed I was ele- 
vated beyond my deserts. I was no bet- 
ter than when I was a clerk, and yet I 
received attentions that no clerk would 
be favored with. But how shallow, how 
insincere, how short-lived are friendships 
thus founded! 


I GO BACK TO THE FARM. 


_During my residence in the city my 
thoughts often returned to my boyish 


Contains more tban 50 pages, 6x ginches. The 
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experience in farm life. I thought jt 
would be a fine thing to buy a dilapi- 
dated, run down, neglected farm and re- 
store it to its original beauty and pro. 
ductiveness, This was a fanciful deg 
which was born of my early experience 
and induced partially by my forgetful- 
ness of the many unpleasant details of 
farm work in early days. A _ traveler 
years after returning from a long jour. 
ney remembers only the pleasant part of 
his experience. The struggles through 
mountain passes and scorching plains, 
the hunger or thirst, are forgotten. Thus 
I had forgotten the hardships of farm 
life, and_it seemed as if it would be a 
very pleasant thing to return even un- 
der the unfavorable circumstances men- 
tioned. 

For several years after the panic of 
1873, farms in Monroe county were of- 
fered freely in exchange for almost any 
kind of property. These farms _ were 
heavily encumbered, the owners carry- 
ing the indebtedness ag long ‘as it was 
possible for them to pay the interest, 
Finding at last the burden too heavy 
they were willing to dispose of them for 
little or nothing providing the new comer 
would assume the indebtedness. There 
were in fact very many abandoned 
farms in Monroe county. We hear now 
of abandoned farms in New Hampshire 
and Vermont; they were not abandoned 
here in an absolute sense; they were not 
left to grow up to underbrush, but the 
owners of very many beautiful farms in 
Monroe county were obliged to leave 
them, owing to their inability to pay off 
the mortgages. My plan was to find 
such a farm ag this and settle upon it. 
Therefore in response to advertisements 
I traveled over various parts of Western 
New York in search of a farm of this 
character. I finally heard of one twelve 
miles from Rochester, N. Y., and pro- 
ceeded to make an examination. The 
Owner and myself, seated in a rickety 
buggy had three miles to travel from the 
railroad station before reaching it. I 
kept my eyes wide open on the way, not- 
ing the character of the neighboring 
farms, the inhabitants and the buildings. 
The surrounding farms were apparently 
productive, the large straw-stacks, barns 
and houses wore a prosperous look; the 
orchards were wide-spreading, full of 
fruit, and the fields well covered with 
grain, promising an abundant harvest. 
As I came near the farm I noticed the 
highway in many places had been washed 
out by heavy rains so that it was dan- 
gerous getting over the hill near the 
place. These roads had been utterly neg- 
lected for many years. In some places 
the grass had grown almost entirely 
over the road-bed, often huge boulders 
obstructed the wagon wheels, to the dan- 
ger of breaking them and injuring the 
riders, We finally reached an eminence 
which gave us a fine view, and I was 
told that here was the farm which we 
had come to see. 

There was nothing particularly invit- 
ing about the place. The road was not a 
prominent one leading from any particu- 
lar place to any other particular place. 
The house was one of the old-fashioned 
kind, Without a cornice; with blinds 
hanging by one hinge; occasionally a 
board was off from the _ siding 
of the house; shingles were fluttering 
in the wind; barn doors were off from 
their hinges; gates were unhung; old 
wagons and “reapers. were piled up 
against broken down gateways to keep 
the cattle from breaking through; every- 
thing indicating neglect, disorder, con- 
fusion and bad management.. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The End. 

Immediately after the final victory at 
Yorktown General Patterson’s division 
returned to West Point. Before they 
were barely settled in camp, General 
Patterson received orders to proceed 
with all haste to: Philadelphia where 
mutinous soldiers were causing a riot. 
The . difficulty was settled am- 
icably, but the men tired with 
the long siege of Yorktown, and the 
weary march home became éasy victims 
to a malignant fever rampant among 
the troops stationed in Philadelphia. 
The hospitals and emergency tents 
were crowded, and with much anxiety, 
for the men he was obliged to leave be- 
hind, General Patterson returned to 
camp. 

With General Washington some 
weeks later Stephen arrived in Phila- 
delphia. He went at once to the home 
of Mistress Prescott’s friend, Dr. Bin- 
ney, where he received the welcome and 
hospitality for which the Quakers were 
justly noted. In return Stephen open- 
ed his heart to Dr. Binney telling him 
of his love for Deborah, of Mistress 
Prescott’s objections, of Deborah’s dis- 
appearance, and lastly of his hope of 
finding her. 

Dr. Binney listened intently to 
every word regarding Deborah and 
when Stephen finished he said: 

“Lad, I have lived many years longer 
than thee has lived, and I have seen 
strange coincidences but none stranger 
than the one I am about to tell thee. 

Just before General Patterson left 
Philadelphia, for West Point, he came 
to me and begged me to find and save 
one of his men who was stricken with 
the fever. He described him mi- 
nutely, and with little hope of finding 
him, and less of saving him, I went 
through ward and tent searching for 
the missing soldier. At last, in a room 
where the hopeless’ patients were 
placed, I found him. He was in the 
last stage of the fever and the attend- 
ant thought he could not live through 
the night. 

His pulse beat was almost gone and 
I listened long and attentively for the 
heart beat even resorting to placing a 
mirror to his lips. Once convinced, 
however that life was not extinct I 
could not give up the hope of saving 
him. : 

The circumstances were a bit unusua, 
and from the first my interest was a- 
roused. We placed him in the matrons 
quarters, gave him every care and at- 
tention but all we did for him would not 
have pulled him through had it not 
been for his excellent constitution. 
He responded almost miraculously and 
this very day I sent him by coach back 
tu General Patterson.” 

A pallor crept over Stephen’s face, 
as the perspiration on his forehead be- 
came noticeable. With an ineffectual 
effort to control his voice he said. 

“And his name?” ¢ 

The two men stood facing each oth- 
er. Dr. Binney placed a friendly hand 
on each shoulder of the younger man 
and answered: 

‘Lieutenant Robert Shurtlieff was 
the man I was searching for—but—’’ 
he hesitated. 

“Yes—yes—but?” 

“But I did not find him.” 

“You—did—not—find—him?” 

Suddenly all the hope that Stephen 
had cherished, vanished and he stood 
before Dr. Binney in absolute despair. 

“No. When the young soldier whom 
I rescued, reaches West Point and de- 
livers my letter, General Patterson 
will know that Lieutenant Robert 
Shurtlieff is dead.” 

“Dead!” cried Stephen. 

“Yes. Robert Shurtlieff died long 
before the war. It was an assumed 
name and the young lieutenant Gen- 
eral Patterson asked me to find was 
not Robert Shurtlieff.” 


Stephen’s breath came short and 
quick as he asked: 

“Then who was he?’ 

“TI did not know when I wrote that 
letter to General Patterson, but now I 
think his name was Samson.’ 

“T cannot bear the suspense longer. 
Tell me the truth. Was it—?” 

“Yes—I think it was.” 

The room seemed suddenly to fade 


away. Stephen looked at his 
watch mechanically, asked the 
Doctor what time it was, when the 


next stage left for New York, and va- 
rious other questions, all of which Dr. 
Binney answered while Stephen was 
bidding him good-bye. 

Receiving permission to precede 
General Washington, Stephen left Phil- 
adelphia in all haste, for West Point. 


“Dr. Binney was not a little uncer- 
tain of my recovery and thought a sur- 
prise would be better than a disap- 
pointment; but he has sent you a let- 
ter, and while you are reading it I will 
go out and find Colonel Jackson.” 

“My word! but it is a_ letter,” re- 
marked the General. As he opened the 
envelope he said: ‘‘Don’t go yet. Wait 
until I have read my letter, then I will 
go with you.” 

The stillness in the room grew more 
intense as the General re-read the let- 
ter. For a few minutes he hesitated, 
then without looking up, he said: 

“Robert, you have rendered most 
valuable service to your country and 
in many respects you have won singu- 
lar distinction. Unless you confirm the 
contents of this letter I can never be- 
lieve it to be true. But before you an- 
swer, let me assure you that if Dr. 
Binney’s charge be true, you will still 
be entitled to and will receive the sin- 
cere respect and admiration of your 
officers and regiment.” 

“Tt is true, General Paterson.” 

“And your name?” 

“Deborah Samson.” 




















STRAWBERRIES ARE RIPE. 





The hazy atmosphere of an Indian 
summer day hovered over the Pali- 
sades, softening the brilliant tints in 
the autumn sunshine. 

As the stage coach stopped at West 
Point a young soldier swung himself to 
the ground from the box seat. He 
slowly made his way to headquarters, 


where he found General Patterson 
alone, The door was ajar and hearing 
a footstep the General turned. 


Searcely believing his eyes, he cried: 

“My word, Robert, is it you?’ Then 
noting the unusual pallor, he added: 
“Sit down, sit down. You are not yet 
yourself. The journey has’ been too 
much for fou.” 

“T am a bit tired, but shall soon be 
all right.” 

“It is good to see you again, boy. But 
why did not Dr. Binney write me when 
he found you? We have all feared the 
worst for you.” 





“Impossible! I ean’t believe it,’ said 
the General, wheeling about suddenly. 
“I can’t believe it.’ 

“Then let me help you,” said Debor- 
ah. “There used to be a _ complete 
wardrobe belonging to one of the offi- 
cers’ wives in the chamber above, with 
your permission, I will attire myself in 
it, and convince you of the impossible.” 

“Capital! By all means, do so at 
once; in the meantime I will call Col- 
onel Jackson.” 

When the general returned 
Colonel Jackson, Deborah was 
ing. Gowned in a brocade rose satin, 
with her hair arranged in a high pom 
padour, the transformation was com- 


with 
wait- 


plete. 

General Patterson bowed low over 
her hand as he said: 

“This is indeed a miricle.” Then 


turning to the colonel he added: 


“T have the unexpected pleasure of 
presenting Mistress Samson, a native 
of your own state, ‘the Cradle of Lib- 
erty,’ and a most competent person to 
rock the cradle until the infant is 
grown.” 

“Mistress Samson, I believe you have 
met Cclonel Jackson.” 

Wich a low courtesy, 
plied, 

“Many times, General Patterson.” 

Colonel Jackson, bewildered,  re- 
sponded courteously, then turning to 
the general, he said, 

“Mistress Samson’s face is perfectly 
familiar, yet I am quite ashamed to 
say that I can not remember where 
I met her.” 

“It is not so very long ago,” said 
Deborah, with a bewitching smile. 

“Tut, tut, Colonel. This is hard on 
you.” General Patterson laid his hana 
on the colonel’s shoulder as he added, 
“This is the first time I ever knew you 
to forget a pretty face.”’ 

“T assure you I have not forgotten 
Mistress Sampson’s face; but somehow 
I am utterly at a loss to know where 
I met her, and the name is most un- 
familiar.” 

“Colonel, do you believe in miracles?” 
General Patterson asked, as he pushed 
aside a chair 

“Yes—and no.” 

“But this war has been full of them.” 

“Yes—I quite agree with you it has.” 

“And this young woman is not the 
least of them. Examine her _ face 
closely and tell me if you see a_ re- 
semblance to Lieutenant Shurtlieff.” 

“To Lieutenant Shurtlieff?” 

“Yes, Colonel, because Lieutenant 
Shurtlieff and Mistress Samson are one 
and the same.” 

“Impossible! General!” 

A knock interrupted further conver- 
sation ang as the Colonel opened the 
door he exclaimed: 

“Upon my word where did you come 
from?” 

“From Philadelphia, 
Shurtlieff here?” 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel, throw- 
ing the door wide open. For a min- 
ute Stephen stood speechless before the 


Deborah re- 


Is Lieutenant 


apparition which confronted him. 
Expecting to find Lieutenant 
Shurtlieff in uniform, he could 


not quite believe his eyes. 

At last he found his voice and with 
a stifled exclamation he crossed the 
room. With a cry of mingled fear and 
joy, Deborah covered her face as two 
strong arms encircled her. 

Neither the General nor the Colonel 
longer doubted the dual personality of 
Lieutenant Shurtlieff. 

When Stephen and Deborah came 
back to remembrance and found them- 
selves alone, Stephen delivered Mis- 
tress Prescott’s message, then lifting 
Deborah’s face to his own he added: 

“Every promise has been fulfillea, 
neither war nor duty stands between 
us. Deborah, will you marry me now?” 

“You don’t mean right now, Steph- 
en?”’ asked Deborah, blushing. 

“Yes, dear, right now.” 

And so, unable to think of a reason 
for further delay, Deborah gave her 
consent, and in the presence of her 
officers, the ceremony was performed 
by her beloved chaplain. 

(Copyrighted 1905, by Mildred Greene Burleigh.) 
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Free Water in Earth.—A government 
geologist has, estimated the free water 
in the earth’s crust as equal to a sheet 
over the entire surface about 96 feet 
deep, or about .01 that contained in 
the oceans. 

Teak wood is given its extraordinary 
durability by barking the trees two 
years before they are cut, causing the 
oil to develop, as though to protect 
the trees from exposure. 

Artificial grindstones, made of equal 
parts of Portland cement and quartz 
sand, have been satisfactorily used for 
a year in Wisconsin and Ontario glass 
works for grinding glass. 





Mr. Bacon—Did you hear ihose meas- 
ly roosters crowing this morning early? 

Mrs. Bacon—Yes, dear. 

Mr. Bacon—I wonder what on earth 
they want to do that for? 

Mrs. Bacon—Why, don’t you remem- 
ber, dear, you got up one morning 
early and you crowed about it for a 
week ?—Yonkers “Statesman.” 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS. 
Photo sent by B. H. Bradley, Greene, N. Y. 





Prof. Van Deman’s 
Answers to Inquiries. 


H. McC., of N. Y., tells of a pear tree 


that is 16 years old, 18 feet high, 
healthy and vigorous, blooms freely 


but does not bear a single fruit. He 
wants to know what to do with it. 

Reply: This may be a seedling tree 
and not one of the reliable varieties, 
for the latter all bear fruit long before 
the trees are 16 years old. My advice 
is to graft it to some good variety 
that is known to bear well, or more 
than one kind can be put on it. Seckel 
and Bose would be very good. It may 
be too late to do this now, but next 
winter the scions should be secured and 
when spring comes graft them into the 
most prominent and vigorous branches 
of the barren tree. 





D. C., of West Point, Iowa, wants 
to know what to use in spraying to 
prevent plum rot; what to use 
for other fruits. 

Reply: Bordeaux mixture is’ the 
proper thing to use to prevent the 
plums from rotting. One good spray- 
ing should be done just as the buds 
are opening, and then another after the 
fruit is half grown. These two spray- 
ings ought to be effective, but more 
will certainly do no harm. 

The same treatment is good for other 
fruits, for trees are affected with vari- 
ous diseases that come from the devel- 
opment of spores that are killed by the 
copper sulphate in the bordeaux mix- 
ture. Arsenate of lead is also very 
serviceable when properly applied, 
for it destroys many harmful insects. 
The bulletins of the state experiment 
station can be obtained for the ask- 
ing and should be carefully studied and 
their directions followed. 


also 





M. E. S., of Mass., has a Red June 
plum tree that is eight years old, and 
of good vigor and size and blooms 
freely, but bears almost no fruit. He 
says half the new growth has been cut 
back every year, also that it stands 
alone and has been well fertilized from 
wash water frequently applied. 

Reply: It would seem that this tree 
is forced to make excessive growth to 
replace the branches pruned back an- 
nually, and this has much to do with 
the lack of fruitfulness. The invigor- 
ating influences of the alkaline water 
also tend to rapid growth. If the an- 
nual pruning is stopped the tree will 
probably bear well. It may be that 
the flowers are not entirely self-pol- 
linating and need to have the pollen 
from some other variety. The Chabot, 
another Japanese plum, if said to bear 
pollen that is very potent on other 
varieties. 





B. P., of Washington, Pa., asks the 
following questions: ist. What street 
trees do you recommend for this— 
southwestern Pennsylvania? The Caro- 
lina poplar is condemned on its own 
record—raising paving stones and pene- 
trating gas and water mains. 

2nd. In the same locality, what are 
the best fruits for a home garden—a 
city lot 40 x 100 feet? In piums are 
Yellow Egg and Prune suitable? 

3rd. Under what name can I get a 
blue freestone plum larger than the 
Damson, ripening here August 15th? 

Reply: ist. There is no tree that is 
more generally liked than the sugar 
maple for streets. It makes a dense 
shade, endures the unnatural conditions 
of the city and village streets and has 
almost no objectionable features. The 


Norway maple is also very good and 
some think it better than our native 
sugar maple for the purpose mentioned. 
Carolina poplar is about the meanest 
of all trees that are used in the streets 
or for shade elsewhere. 

2nd. For a home fruit garden in a 
small town lot only a very few trees 
can be set. One Jefferis apple _ tree, 
ene Richmond cherry, one Elberta 
peach and one Yellow Egg plum will 
be enough trees. There should be a 
dozen Diploma currant bushes, as 
many of Loudon raspberry, the same 
of any good blackberry and 100 assort- 
ed strawberry plants. 





Reply to M. B. Lauther, Rome, N. Y. 
—There are occasional varieties of the 
grape that are not naturally supplied 
with sufficient pollen to cause them 
to bear, and some bear only male flow. 
ers and are entirely incapable of pro- 
ducing fruit. To which of these classes 
this vine belongs can only be told by 
submitting flowers from it to some one 
able to examine them and decide. If, 
when the vine bldoms this coming 
June, some of them are sent to the 
horticulturist of the State Experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y., asking for an 
opinion and advice as to what other 
variety might be planted near this 
vine and cause fruit to form and de- 
velop there might something interest- 
ing result. But the chances aré that 
the fruit would not be superior to that 
of most varieties we now have. And 
besides, if a vine has imperfect flowers 
why bother with it when there are so 
many good kinds that are perfect with- 
in themselves? 

About fruits on muck land, there is 
seme question as to their flourishing. 
If the muck has some clay and sand 
mixed with it and there is fall enough 
to admit of good drainage it will prob- 
ably be excellent for all kinds of fruits 
suitable to the climate, especially 
strawberries, currants and about all 
Kinds of bush fruits. Lime will be 
found a benefit to such lands and in 
some cases is very important in coun- 
tcracting the natural acidity that 
comes from a great proportion of vege- 
table matter in it. 


Abb Gar Benn. 


Good Fruit Prospects for Western 
New York. 

The outlook for fruit was never bet- 
ter than it is this spring. There has 
been no severe cold weather to hurt 
any kind of fruit, and on the other 
hand the weather was sufficiently cold 
to prevent the buds getting started. It 
is so late in the season now that by the 
time the buds do get out there will be 
no danger of a frost or freeze to hurt 
them, 

The prospects are for a very large 
crop of peaches. If they should blos- 
som and set as present conditions in- 
dicate, they will have to be thinned out 
to quite an extent. Cherries and plums 
are showing up well for a good crop. 
The same is true of pears, especially 
the Bartletts and Keifers. With the ap- 
ples, the Kings are showing up in good 
shape, also Baldwins, Russets and 
Twenty-ounce. Greenings will probably 





“not be as heavy a crop as they were 


last year. It has not been a very good 
winter for strawberries. There has not 
been snow enough to keep them prop- 
erly covered. 
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Controlling the Codling Moth. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. P. 
Felt, state entomologist, I am jin re- 
ceipt of a copy of “The Journal , of 
Economic Entomology” for February, 
containing an article on controlling the 
codling moth by Professor A. L. Me- 
lander, of the state of Washington. He 
claims to be able to control this pest 
by a single spraying, with only one 
pound of arsenate of lead to fifty gal- 
lons of water, if the material is put on 
when the petals are open in a coarse 
spray, with the nozzle directed down 
with a pressure of two hundred 
pounds. Thus the poison will be forced 
into the lower calyx cavity, where it 
will remain and where most of the 
larvae have been found. 


Night Soil. 

Squash.—This fertilizer is highly rec- 
ommended not only for squash but for 
cucumbers, melons, etc. Place a smal] 
shovelful in a hole made in the earth. 
Then thoroughly mix it with the soil. 
Do not plant the seed directly in the 
mixture but cover it with good soil and 
plant the seed in this. Hen manure 
or rotted barnyard manure may be 
used in place of night soil. Do not per- 
mit any kind of manure to come in con- 
tact with the roots of plants or trees, 
until it becomes at least partly dis- 
solved or rotted. 








The redder a girl’s hair is the safer it 
is to tell her that it is silken sunshine. 


The Apple. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. 
B. Webster. 


Then let us sing the apple’s praise, 

And loud the song of triumph raise. 

Fall keepers from the cellar, we 

May place beside those from the tree. 

The Russet, picked by careful man, 

Extends its hand to Astrachan; 

Or noted Ba'dwin, kept by you, 

Says to the Primate, ‘“‘How d'ye do?” 

The early Harvest, sour and sweet, 

Old Cooper's Market come to greet; 

While Rawles’ Janet, through worthless 
here, 

In lower climes will keep a year. 

In “Old Kentuck,’’ Missouri, too, 

Ben Davis heads the list for you. 

While down in Arkansas, ‘tis said, 

They swear by that Kentucky Red. 

Old Empire in her hand will bring 

That famous Tompkins County King, 

Or say to us, ‘twill keep you nippin’ 

To beat our noted Newtown Pippin; 

And then for cooking, or an eater, 

Rhode Island brings in her ‘‘world beat- 
ars- 

This apple you will surely find 

Is known to all the woman kind, 

While Ortly, from New Jersey's limbs, 

Has twenty-seven synonyms. 

The ‘“‘Blue Hen” also makes us hush, 

And holds aloft her ‘‘Maiden's Blush,” 

Whose name is most appropriate, 

And worth—we cannot overrate— 

Which in its season “leads the van;”’ 

Go try and beat it, if you can. 
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The Best Time to Plant. 

I desire to warn the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower not to be led 
into the sowing of wheat largely on 
account of the present high price of 
wheat. The best time to plant or sow 
anything is when the market is de- 
pressed. Ten years ago orchardists in 
western New York were disgusted with 
apple growing, thus many farmers cut 
out and destroyed nearly half of their 
valuable orchards. That period of dis- 
couragement was the best time of all 
for planting apple trees. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there seemed 
to be a glut of currants on the market. 
This discouraged the planting of cur- 
rants and as old plantations were 
plowed up it was natural that a scar- 
city of the fruit of currants should oc- 
cur. At this time of despondency in 
currant culture, I set out a large plan- 
tation of Red Cross currant. The mo- 
ment this plantation came into bearing 
there was a great demand for currant 


fruit at remarkably high prices. This 
plantation proved a_ veritable gold 
mine. 


Thirty years ago peach growing was 
discontinued in western New York. It 
was supposed that the winters were 
too severe here for the _ successful 
growth of peaches. At that time of 
discouragement a neighbor of mine, 
Daniel Rogers, of Wheatland, planted 
a field of ten to fifteen acres on an 
elevated portion of his farm to peach 
trees. He was emiinently successful. 
His peach trees were loaded down with 
beautiful fruit each year, and people 
from the neighborhod and a distance 
came to see this wonderful show 01 
peaches. As he had scarcely any com- 
petition he sold his fruit at fabulous 
prices and made large profits. 

If cabbages are remarkably cheap 
this year, rest assured that next year 
will be the time to plant. But if cab- 
bages have been very high during the 
past year, I would go slow about plant- 
ing the coming year. 

All this goes to show the panicky 
condition of the human mind, and how 
easily men are discouraged, and that 
the time to do things is when many 
men are discouraged in some particular 
line of work. There are reasons why 
wheat should be higher than in past 
years, but it is not at all certain that 
the present high prices will be long 
maintained.—C, A. Green. 


Orchard Possibilities. 

Volumes have been written and li- 
braries will be written covering or- 
chard possibilities. Fruit growing in 
the United States on business princi- 
ples is practically in its kindergarten 
state to-day and as usual the personal 
equation cuts a very large figure in it. 
Those who have orchards which they 
handle on business principles and work 
them as producers of fruit and hence 
revenue, rather than asylums and snug 
harbors for insect and fungus pests, are 
each year securing greater revenue and 
this increased revenue is coupled with 
decreased cost, for by spraying they 
have practically obliterated San Jose 
scale and codling moth and fungus dis- 
cases, except the new crops brought in 
by the birds from their sloppy weather 
neighbors who don’t believed in spray- 
ing and general orchard cultivation 
and care. One of the most noted or- 
chardists in the United States arose in 
the midst of a big audience of soil till- 
ers one evening when the writer was 
giving a little picture talk and plead as 
follows: “Let the old back numbers 
go. Don’t urge them to spray. Let 
their trees die and rot. We commer- 
cial growers are reaping the benefit and 
getting more money for our fruit each 
year, as we no longer have even the 
variable every other year competition 


—— 
of the old time orchards.” This very 
successful man was right from the 
commercial point of view and our Own 
small orchards at both the experimenta] 
stations and in our home plot, although 
surrounded by orchard trees sick unto 
death for lack of care, have perfect 
fruit and annual crops; not the thira 
year crops caused by permitting trees 
to overbear every two or three Years 
and then allowed to go under because 
there is nothing doing in ine off years 
—Hal B. Fullerton, Long Island Ex. 
periment station. 

Second Five Year Treatment. 

J. Palmer, of Wisconsin, gave some 
suggestions on “Management of an Or. 
chard for the Second Five Years,” says 
“Country Gentleman.” The four cardi. 
nal principles of good orchard manage. 
ment are pruning, spraying, cultivating 
and fertilizing. Late in March or early 
in April, go over the orchard and re. 
move all sap sprouts and unshapely 
branches, always holding the balance 
of the tree a little to the southwest. It 
is usualiy better to endure an unsightly 
or misshapen branch, if large, than to 
remove it, as great injury to the tree 
may result in very severe pruning, Al. 
ways cover large wounds with wax or 
paint. Whenever large limbs form 
crotches liable to split, the danger may 
be obviated in great measure by en- 
twining two twigs, thus forming a liy- 
ing brace. Spray just as green leaves 
begin to show, with bordeaux mixture, 
5-5-50, with three pounds of arsenate 
of lead added to each 50 gallons of mix- 
ture; then after the blossoms fall, 
spray again, using the same quantity 
of arsenate of lead with 3-3-50  bor- 
deaux, and again, about ten days later, 
with the same. Plow and cultivate 
thoroughly in early spring, and con- 
tinue cultivation until June, when oats 
may be sown, about 1 1-2 bushels per 
acre, with 6 quarts of medium clover, 
The spring-tooth harrow is one of the 
best implements for orchard use and 
most cutivation can be done with it. 
When the oats are about ready to head, 
mow and allow the crop to remain as 
a mulch, thus insuring a good growth 
of clover. This treatment will check 
the growth and start the development 
of buds. 





% — 
Orchard Culture. 

A large apple crop such as we have 
this year always encourages the plant- 
ing of more orchards, and we suppose 
this year will be no exception. In set- 
ting an orchard a man has many years 
to wait before he ean receive any re- 
turn from his investment, and during 
all those years he should give good 
cultivation, fertilization and care in 
the way of pruning or training, which 
is the better word, because it expresses 
the better way. When this has been 
done properly and the trees begin bear- 
ing he has an investment which will 
give good returns for many years if 
the care is kept up. It is then false 
economy to take any chances in the 
start by purchasing cheap trees, or by 
carelessness in preparing the ground 
for them. Thoroughly decide on the 
varieties to be set, selecting such as 
are adapted to the soil and climate 
from among those that are in demand 
in the market. Buy only of a reliable 
party, who can be depended upon to 
furnish healthy, vigorous trees, true to 
name, and see that they are taken up 
with care. To obtain such it may be 
necessary to pay a little more than 
some would sell for, but scrub stock 
in an orchard is as bad as elsewhere 
on the farm. 





eace 
Warning to Peach Growers. 

Professor H. H. Whetzel, in report- 
ing for the committee on plant diseases 
at the New York State Fruit Growers’ 
convention, told of the experiments 
made at the Geneva station and at Cor- 
nell and devoted considerable time to 
a talk on the ‘‘new craze” lime sulphur 
spray. His deduction was that the 
commercial mixtures should be used 
with great caution on peaches to pre- 
vent burning of the foliage, experi- 
ments with various mixtures showing 
burning at a dilution of one to 75 and 
even at one to 200 in some instances. 
He recommended a carefully prepared 
self-boiled mixture, for which he gave 
this formula: Fifteen pounds of stone 
lime to ten pounds of sulphur with just 
enough cold water to get good action 
in a thick paste, diluted as soon as 
slacking was finished in a barrel of wa- 
ter. For peaches the- first application 
should be made about a month after 
the blossoms have dropped with two 
other applications at intervals of from 
one to three weeks. 





The Japanese government will ask 
the next diet to appropriate $175,000 a 
year to improve the breed of native 
horses, the money to be expended »y 
the country’s racing clubs, 
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MAY GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 3 
i Scotch Farming. 





The upper photograph is froma one-year-old plantation of strawberries. The plants are set two feet 
apart in the row and the rows .four feet apart The plants are so large that some of them could not be 
covered with a half bushel measure. This beautiful plantation of strawberries all came from six straw- 
berry plants sent to Mr. A. C. Rubeck of the state of Washington as a premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, as is another plantation nearly as large, showing what can be done with six gift strawberry plants. 
If you want to know how to keep the boys and girls on the farm, study this little strawberry plantation. 
It is enough to attract anyone to the beauties of farm life. 

The lower photograph shows the lady of the house helping her husband during the busy season of hay- 
ing by raking the meadows. But unlike Maud Muller, she does not use the old hand rake, but instead the 
up-to-date horse rake. Notice in the background the apple orchard which is ever a prominent feature of 


the prosperous farm house. 


Moisture and Strawberries. 


A bulletin of the Ohio station says: 
Although strawberry plants will not 
thrive where the soil is permanently 
wet, they do require an abundant sup- 
ply of moisture, both during the grow- 
ing and fruiting seasons. The non-ob- 
servance of this requirement is the oc- 
casion of heavy losses. In the first 
place, the ground for strawberries is 
often left until planting time before 
plowing, and breaks up in clods, occa- 
sioning much labor in preparation with 
harrow and roller. Although it may be 
possible to put such a soil into fairly 
good condition for planting, the water 
which has been lost cannot be restored, 
and weeks may elapse before sufficient 
rain falls to keep the plants alive. It 
has been shown that more than 1,500 
barrels of water, per acre, May escape 
from unplowed grounds in one week, in 
excess of the quantity which will pass 
off from an equal area which has been 
plowed early and harrowed at frequent 
intervals. Moreover, the ground which 
has been plowed late will continue to 
dry out during the season at a rate in 
excess of the early plowed. This shows 
plainly that early plowing and frequent 
harrowing are essential, in order to re- 
tain the soil moisture , even though 
planting-may be delayed. The differ- 
ence between fall and late spring plow- 
ing is still greater than between earlv 
and late plowing, especially as affect- 
ing the capacity of the soil to retain 
moisture during the season. The best 
preparation for a strawberry bed is 
fall plowing, where the soil will admit, 
and if not then as early in the spring 
as the ground is fit to work. The pre- 
vention of escape of moisture from the 
soil during the growing season is also 
important, and this can be accom- 
plished, very largely, by frequent culti- 
vation, especially after every rain. It 
is quite as important to stir the 3oil af- 
ter light showers as afttr heavy rains. 
Retaining of moisture by mulching 
during the fruiting season is no doubt 
a more practicable method than culti- 
vation. 
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Advice About Strawberries. 

1. Strawberries do well on almost any 
well drained soil, which is free from 
frost, reasonably fertile, and not tnfest- 
ed with white grubs. 

2. There is little danger of making 
the soil too rich, but there is a possi- 
bility of injuring the plants with com- 
mercial fertilizers, if placed too closely 
about the roots, and with coarse ma- 
nure. 

3. Commercial fertilizers seem to 
have no effect on white grubs, nor does 
manure, but the latter stimulates the 
plants, so as to repair the damage. 

4. The best fertilizers are well-rotted 
manure, bone mez] and wood ashes. 

5. The best method of preparing the 
soil is to plow in the fall, mulch with 





manure, and fit the ground ins the 
spring with cultivator and harrow. 

6. The best time to set strawberry 
plants is in early spring. When plants 
are to be set in the fall they should be 
especially grown for the purpose, eith- 
er in frames or in pots. 

7. For matted rows the plants should 
be set 18 inches by four feet apart, and 
for hills, one foot by three. 

8. In hill culture the runners are al! 
removed, and for the best results in 
matted rows a part should be cut off, 
or some of the plants dug out. 

9. Generally, it is better to keep a 
bed only one season, but if kept longer 
the best treatment is burning soon al- 
ter fruiting. 

10. Winter protection should be given 
by mulching, and the best material 1s 
swamp hay.—Ohio Experiment Station 
Report. 
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Pruning Strawberries. 

Careful experiments have shown that 
vigorous fruit buds will not form in the 
dark.- A large isolated plant drops its 
leaves out in all directions so the sun 
can shine on the crown or center, and 
the buds on such plants are very much 
more stocky and perfect than on those 
which are crowded so thickly together 
that their own foliage is closed in, or 
the leaves of other plants fall over the 
crowns and shut out the light. 

The great mistake growers make is 
to allow runners to form and make 
foliage in abundance, and then cut it all 
off at once. This destroys the balance 
between roots and foliage, so that the 
plant is thrown into a congested con- 
dition that induces rust and other fun- 
gi which always attack weakened roots. 
The runners should be pruned off before 
leaves begin to form and then the 
growth proceeds in the new crown nat- 
urally and leaf and root are equal. 

My favorite way for growing fine 
fruit, of what people call medium sized 
varieties, is in the hedge row, that is, 
one plant wide and as close as the foli- 
age will admit. Prune off the runners 
as soon as they appear by attaching 
a rolling cutter to the cultivator, and 
thus do ¢he double work with the same 
labor. 

Those varieties designated as extra 
large I should grow strictly in hills pro- 
vided always that the ground was very 
rich to cause them to stool up largely. 

On poor soil I should let some run- 
ners form, but would never let any 
strawberry go without close pruning.— 
“Western Rural.” 
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It took Nellie Bly 80 days to travel 
‘round the world, but if you send for a 
pack of 50 postal cards you can take 
the same trip she took in 8 minutes. 
A complete description of each picture 
is given and a blank space for corre- 
spondence. Why pay more for cards? 
These cards are water colored and we 
will send you the 50 cards by return 
mail, no delay, and renew Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, all for 50 cents. 





Editor Green's Fruit Grower: What is 
the difference between the farmers of 
Scotland and the farmers of America? 

In the first place, a farmer in Scot- 
land does not own his farm, but rents 
it. You cannot buy land in Scotland— 
no, not even one foot of it. If you 
want to build your house you cannot 
buy land only for a life term; that is a 
term of ninety-nine years. After that 
it may go back to the owner, and he 
allows you what he considers a fair 
value for your buildings. 

Most of the land in Scotland belongs 
to dukes, lords and titled personages. 

Then again most of the land is en- 
tailed, that is, it is “crown grants,” 
and if the owner dies without issue it 
goes back to the crown again. Per- 
haps once in a while you might get a 
chance of a farm for sale which is not 
entailed, but you would have to pay a 
fortune for it. 

As your correspondent has said, the 
farmers of Scotland are composed of 
the best class of people, all well to do 
and prosperous. 

Now what is the reason for this? 
Everything seems to be against the 
farmer in Scotland, compared with 
America. 

Farms are leased for a term of nine- 
teen years in Scotland, and the farmer 
has to pay enormous rents every year, 
put up buildings, make all necessary 
repairs and at the end of the nineteen 
years the farm is no nearer his own 
than it was when he began. 

Still, a farmer in Scotland can do all 
that and make money. I do not re- 
member of ever knowing or hearing of 
a farmer that was not well to do in 
Scotland. The soil in Scotland is very 
much more difficult to farm than in 
America, as it is very heavy. I have 
in my mind now a farmer who paid 
$2,500 rental per year for his farm and 
kept and paid a sufficient number of 
servants to work it systematically, 
both inside and outside. Anyone can- 
not get a farm in Scotland, as you can 
do here; a farmer in Scotland must 
be a born farmer, so to speak. You 
are bound to cultivate and improve 
every foot of land on your farm or 
leave it. Then as I have said the work 
is all done systematically. We have 
on a fairly large farm, first, second, 
third and fourth horseman, that is, 
each one of those men has one pair of 
horses to work and take care of; then 
there is one or two men to aittend to 
the cattle, and they have nothing else 
to do but to care for the cattle; then 
there might be one man or two to do 
any extra work that might be required 
of them. 

Then there would be a shepherd, who 
would have charge of, say, five hun- 
dred sheep. That same farmer would 
probably employ three girls in the 
house, so that everything is going on 
systematically and no one _ working 
overtime or being overworked. Think 
of one of these large, beautiful farms 
with every foot of land under thorough 
cultivation, all servants appearing on a 
Monday morning in spotless. white, 
strong, ruddy, healthy looking people. 
All animals in the very best possible 
condition. If you can picture such a 
scene in your mind then you will have 
a fair idea of a farm in Scotland. 

The reason is not difficult to explain. 
We have no farmers here. I have 
never met what I would call a really 
intelligent farmer. You have your 
Agricultural colleges; men go there to 
be made farmers; they leave in a 
worse state of ignorance than before, if 
possible, as regards farming. What 
would a Scotch farmer think of you 
if you told him you were going to have 
your land analyzed to find out what 
crops would be most suitable? Why, 
it would give as much news as would 
run a daily paper. I have seen a 
Scotch farmer take from four acres of 
land here in America more than I ever 
saw any of your so-called American 
farmers take from fifty acres. Farm- 
ing is all wrong in this country. 

Towns and cities should buy up the 
land and put it all on a paying basis, 
then they could lessen taxes, do away 
with fat salaries, with two-thirds of 
the police force, all pauper departments 
and have abundance of money for the 
beautifying of the towns and cities. 
People come out from the cities and 
-buy land that know nothing about it; 
they get discouraged, and leave it ina 
worse condition than they found it. 
When I take a walk out and see tthe 
hundreds of acres of uncultivated land, 
I sometimes stop and think what it 
would be if farms were cultivated as 
they are in Scotland. We would just 
-be as near Paradise as it would be 
possible for us to be this side of the 
stars.—Barbara Bremner, Mass. 
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If a man knows enough not to go to 
law he is wiser than the average law- 
yer. 





PAUL F. SNYDER AND HIS GOAT. 


“Ol Nutmeg’s’”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

Any joke thet is cracked would nat- 
terally be old. 

Some folks know thet the ’arly bird 
gits the worm on’y frum hearsay. 

Marryin’ in haste is one uv the things 
thet spreads the divorce evil. 
lt’s an ill wind thet blows till ev-ry- 
buddy wishes it would take a rest. 

A settin’ hen knows jest what she 
wants even ef she don’t allus git it. 

They’s nothin’ thet will run daown 
a place any quicker than runnin’ it 
daown, 

Tur-morrer never comes; yew eat 
yewr three meals tur-day; why not 
complete the other jobs? 

Whatever the tud’s final aoutcome 
may be, he hez a swell time while it 
lasts. 

The world kin stan’ spring poetry all 
right pervidin’ the spring is what it 
ought tew be. 

One swaller doesn’t make a drunk- 
ard, but tew many uv ’em make bizniz 
fur the patrol waggin’. 

It’s no disgrace to tew be poor onless 
yew are keepin’ yewrself poor threw 
sum foolishness or other. 

It’s mighty hard work tew keep on 
the road tew success naow’days it is so 
all-fired croawded with autymobiles. 

When all Natur’ is happy an’ the 
stock is happy then man hez no reason 
tew be anything else. 

Even ef the world does owe yew a 
livin’ they’s no way uv gitin’ damages 
withaout workin’ fur ’em, 

It must be awful oncomf’table fur a 
wolf tew be in sheep’s clothin’, speshly 
threw the hot weather. 

The quickest way tew break up a set- 
tin’ hen is on the choppin’ block, but 
it’s mighty hard on the hen. 

Afore yew sidestep it is a good idee 
tew look in both directions, an’ more 
tew, ef yew hev time. 

They’s no wummun so _ short but 
what a man kin look up tew her ef he 
will on’y git daown on his’ marrer 
bones. 

Man is called God’s noblest creation, 
an’ he orter see tew it thet the job is 
kep’ up tew what it orter be. 

Strawberries make a lot uv work, but 
they also make a lot uv good eatin’, an’ 
the later auotbalunces the former. 

Not one man aout uv ten will admit 
thet he likes tew go tew the sarcus, 
but nine times aout uv ten yew’ll find 
him there. 

The robin looks daown on the angie 
worm, but the angle worm ain’t a bit 
praoud; he’s’ glad he’s under the 
graound instid uv up in the tree. 

A good many people find fault with 
the ruster becuz his principle occypa- 
tion is tew strut araoun’ an’ crow. He 
does more than thet; he is the fust 
one awake in the mornin’ an’ tells yew 
tew git up, an’ he keeps up an air uv 
bizniz an’ prosperrerty on the farm all 
day long. My respects tew the ruster. 
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There is practically no difference in 
growing strawberries for market or for 
home use except in the amount plant- 
ed and possibly in the quality of the 
varieties. Generally the most produc- 
tive varieties are satisfactory for home 
use. Sod plowed under should not be 
planted to strawberries, as grubs gen- 
erally destroy plants. Land cultivated 
the previous season in any hoed crop 
will be in the best condition for straw- 
berries. Coarse manure. should _ be 
plowed under, fine manure, unleached 
wood ashes or bone meal should be ap- 
plied as a top dressing and cultivated 
in, either before the plants are set or 
after. 

Plant in rows four feet apart and 
eighteen inches in the row. Set the new 
plants not less than ten inches apart 
until the row is as wide as you want 
it and remove the rest. Every third or 
fourth row should be staminate. 
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A heavy frost in the Norfolk, Va., 
county trucking belt April 10th did 
damage to. strawberries, cucumbers 
and beans, All cucumbers above 
ground were cut off. In some sections 
of the country strawberries in full 
bloom were killed almost completely, 
thus ruining the crop. 
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way to make 


Apples 


pay is to raise not only more apples on each 
tree, but better apples in your whole orchard. 
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Potash notably increases the yield and improves 





the quality—gives you more apples to sell and at a 
better price. See that your commercial fertilizer 
has enough—say 10 per cent.; or about 10 pounds of 
actual Potash to every hundred of the fertilizer. 


Potash is Profit 


Valuable literature, free, on fertilizing APPLES 
and allother fruit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


CHICAGO — Monadnock Block 
ATLANTA—Candler Bldg. 































































We furnish the complete equipment for canning 
corn, peas, string beans, pumpkins, tomatoes, 
fruits, fish, corn beef, preserves, marmalades, 

jellies of every description. The outfit is similar 
_.to those used in the largest canning factories and 
consists of steam tight boiler, fire box, crate for 
cans, steam gauge, safety valve, soldering fur- 
nace, circular capping iron, tipping coppers, etc. 


A Small Investment 


will double the profits of the farm and orchard and make you independent 
of the market conditions. Or anyone can buy fruit and vegetables from 
neighboring farms and operate an independent factory. A complete factory 
canning outfit will cost you only $100. 


No Experience is Necessary 


The canning of fruit, vegetables and meats is a very simple matter. We supply complete 
instructions and recipes, the same as used by professional canners. There are no secrets about 
the canning business. No other investment is needed except for cans and labels, and we tell you 


where to get thesecheap. Write for circulars and complete information. 

H ; is much smaller and may be used on an ordinary 
Home Canning Boiler cook stove or range. Anyonecan, ina day or two, 
put up their entire year’s supply of canned goods and save one-half on grocery 
bills. You can also put up for your neighbors and make a little spending money. 
Complete outfit, only $15. Write for free illustrated circulars. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Box 523-G, Eau Claire, Wis. 

















The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New YorK TriBuNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 
lication in the world. 

Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. 


PRICE: 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 




















The Time of all Gladness. 
Green’s Fruit Grower by Jacob 
Albert Raiser. - 


For 


The time for the singing of birds has 
come, 

The blooming of flowers, and the wild 
bee’s hum; 

The time of all gladness indeed is here, 

A springtime of gladness which we 
revere. 

Already is drifting the bluebird’s call, 


And robin’s sweet notes, as they rise 
and fall, 

From apple, and pear tree, so soon to 
loom, 

And give to the breezes a sweet 
perfume. 

The world’s all alive with a happiness 

That tongue cannot tell, or words 
express; 

The time for rejoicing for here is 
spring, 


And nature divinely is blossoming. 

In splendors more rich than the purest 
old, 

Sweet treasures 
unfold. 


from God, as they 


The violets are present, a glory to see, 

Arbutus in bloom, and the dogwood 
tree, 

Like snow of the winter so lately sone, 


In wonderful richness of bloom alone; 
Azaleas as white as the purest snows, 
Or blushing a crimson red like the 


rose, 

The orchid, the iris, and daffodil, 

All clusters of sweetness that 
instill, 

And Prey | for a ramble thro’ wood and 
i 


joy 


e 
While garlands of splendor their nectar 


yield, 

When beauties of nature burst into 
spring, 

And birds in the tree-tops are heralding 


The time of delightful enchantment 
and song, 
And visions of loveliness all the day 


long. 
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Los Angeles Orange Groves. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower.—Not 
everybody has seen an orange grove. 
But everybody has an idea from de- 
scription or otherwise, if he has not 
seen for himself, how an orange grove 
looks. I had an idea, but it was not 
the correct one. For instance, I never 
saw or heard it stated that orange 
groves are ploughed, harrowed and 
hoed, and kept as free from grass and 
weeds as a vegetable garden. But such 
is the fact; and when I saw my first 
“grove” standing on ploughed ground 
instead of on pasture land like the ap- 


ple orchards in New England, I re- 
corded the event as surprise number 
one. Again, while standing amid a 


cluster of orange trees and observing 
the profusion of great golden’ globes 
pendent upon the branches in every di- 
rection, I ventured a remark to the 
gardener, “We are just at the proper 
season for seeing the fruit at its best?” 
“You may come again at Christmas, 
and it will be as you see it now,” he 
replied. Which is true, for the orange 
tree of southern California is ever green 
and ever bearing. It buds and flowers 
and fruits continually from January tu 
December. This was surprise number 
two. And while I am in the line of 
confession it may as well be recorded 
here that my idea of a “‘grove’’ had by 
early education become so contracted 
that surprise number three awaited me 
when I rode straight through six miles 
of orange trees and learned that the 
plant extended miles on either hand. No 
name less dignified than “orange for- 
ests’ will appropriately designate these 












Postal To Get Our Book 
Which Saves You $25 to $40? 


E sure to get our lowest direct-from-factory-to-you prices on high- 

B est quality vehicles before you buy a buggy of any kind. We 

positively save you big money and give you a better buggy than 

you can get anywhere else for $25 to $0 more money. Deal 

direct with us and save all the dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemens’ 50 

per cent, which does not add to the quality. Better keep that extra 
money at home—in your own pockets, where you want it. 

We beat them all on quality and price. All our vehicles are sold 
on 30 Days’ Free Trial—and long-time guarantee of good service and 
all-time satisfaction. You take no risk when you deal direct with us— 
the manufacturer. For 20 years, our watchword has been Highest 
Quality at Lowest Prices. Compare our prices with anybody’s, then 
you will know the remarkable values we offer you. 

Get our book at once and become a judge of buggy values. We 
show you 75 styles of buggies and many styles of harness—more than 
any dealer could possibly have in his showroom. You have a choice 
line of quality buggies to select from—at prices that will please you. 
This book will make it plain to you how we are saving thousands of 
dollars for buggy buyers every year. Remember, all our vehicles are sold 


Direct To You From Factory 
On One Full Month’s Trialand 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


The buggy illustrated above, we call our Wrought 
Iron Special Top Buggy. It has over 100 points 
of merit—for example the all-popular body— 
heavy 2x2-inch ash sills—hardwood bottom. 
Hand-forged Wrought Iron fifth wheel and 
gear. Bradley quick shift shaft couplings, 
screwed rim, straight grain hickory wheels. 
Elegant high padded patent leather dash with 
our special dash brace. Three-prong wrought 
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Will You Spend a Penny For —& 


VA Vee 


SS 


SAN 


LA 
COLUMBUS 
BUGGIES 


iron steps. Roller rub-irons. 
(extra long) top. All curtains reinforced. Plaid 
back rain apron (extra large.) The finest, easy 
riding springs you ever rode on. High collar, dust 
roof steel axles with the latest handsome true arch. 
Jpholstered in the finest all-wool broadcloth. Finest 
workmanship. Latest improvements. 
tion—style—strength. We will send it anywhere on our 
Days’ Free Trial, 2-year guarantee plan—at a price 
that makes you a satisfied buyer. 20 years’ experienceand a re- 
liable manufacturer back of every velicle or harness we sell. 
Get your name in to us now—so we can send you our Book, 
Simply put your name and address on @ postal—say you want 
the book—and we'll send it right away—postage prepaid, 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


Station C11 Columbus, Ohio 
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a 
great tracts of land devoted to orang, 
culture in the Los Angeles Valley, The 
beautiful locality known as Pasadena 
was for a long time simply a great col 
lection of private residences whose own. 
«rs are orange growers. Their house, 
are palaces, and their grounds are 
flower gardens, each in the midst of an 
orange grove. There may be, but there 
need not be, a more lovely Spot upon 
the earth. Five miles out by electric 
brings one to prosperous ranches liber. 
ally irrigated, where all kinds of fruit 
are produced in lavish abundance 
G. B. G. { 





Planting the Raspberry. 

We are asked for directions for plant 
ing the raspberry. Prepare the ground 
well and make straight rows seven feet 
apart, and plant three feet apart jp 
the row. Mark only one row at a time 
and plant when ground is moist. ay. 
ter setting, press the soil firmly about 
the roots with your feet; this is Very 
essential; work as you would corn and 
potatoes, and do not let any ridge work 
about the row. Cultivate with the 
Planet Jr. horse hoe, and practice level 
culture. You can plant anything that 
will not shade them between the rows 
the first year. If manure is plenty ana 
you can get it, spread on the ground 
before plowing the first year, as it adds 
greatly to the crop. The ends should 
be pinched out of the young canes 
when one foot high the first year, and 
the second when one and one-half feet: 
do not let them get too high. By doing 
this you will dispense with stakes and 
wire. The pruning should be done in 
spring, when the leaves begin to show 
themselves. Cut the laterals on an 
average from six to twelve inches in 
length. When the fruit is all gathered, 
cut out and burn all old wood and 
young canes but the three best. This 
destroys all insects and rust that may 
occur, and the canes make a much bet- 
ter growth.—‘‘Western Plowman.” 





Growing Red Raspberries. 

Many fruit growers do not give a 
place to this fruit, claiming it is un- 
profitable. Black raspberries are said 
to pay much better. However, the reds 
can be made to pay, it is claimed by a 
writer, who gives his experience as fol- 
lows: 

Anyone who has room for 100 plants 
can supply his table at very small cost 
of time and money. On one-fourth of 
an acre of land we picked the first year 
after setting, over 300 quarts; the sec- 
ond year over 1,500 quarts, Gross re- 
ceipts first year, $50; second year, $220. 
This is the way it was done: The 
ground was in excellent condition, 
sloped to the northwest; soil was sandy 
loam. Rows six feet apart, plants 18 
inches in row; crown set four inches 
below surface; soil packed firmly 
around roots. When plants were two 
and one-half feet high, tops were cut 
off. Cultivated deep and close. Kept 
perfect:y clean, and soil not allowed to 
ridge in rows. Kept level’ between 
plants with fork hoe. Cultivate once 
a week from April to August, except 
during time of picking. Old stalks 
taken out as soon as crop was off. Al- 
low no plants to grow on side of row. 
After two years, take out every second 
plant and set another gcod one in its 
place. In this way you can keep the 
plantation healthy and _ productive.— 
“Western Fruit Grower.” 
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Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Cali- 
fornia’s succession of fruit in certain 
localities is not only most interesting, 
but profitable. By judicious planting 
one can have fresh fruit the year round. 
About fifty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, which region we recently visited 
for seven months, there lie as fertile 
valleys as there are in the state. On 
altitudes 1400 to 1,300 feet, bounding 
these valleys, there are grown the 
most delicious fruits. From a White 
Winter Pearmain, growing near her 
door, our neighbor picked luscious ap- 
ples in February, and some years this 
variety will keep until April. Then in 
quick succession come _ strawberries 
with all the other small fruits, with 
the early cherries in their beauty, 
cherry plums, apricots, and by the way, 
an apricot orchard is a perfect picture 
from its first putting forth its leaves 
until they fall. Then come the peaches, 
nectarines, early apples, all sorts of 
plums, Japanese, Kelsey, Green Gage, 





Yellow Egg, Columbia, ete., then 
pears, prunes, qufnces, grapes, per- 
simmons, oranges, lemons. There are 


ripe and green lemons on the trees in 
all seasons. The almonds and late ap- 
ples run the work away past the holi- 
days, and in the Golden State there is 
no lack of work where one wills.— 
G. 8. Gi. Me. 





The first sawmaker’s anvil was 


brought to America in 1819. 
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Corsican strawberries grown by C. L. Hultz,a 
subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


Strawberry Culture. 

There are many regions without a 
supply of home-grown strawberries, 
and for every such section there is an 
opportunity for some wide-a-wake 
farmer to build up, in a small way, a 
pusiness that will bring to him much 
petter returns for labor expended than 
he is wont to receive from any ordi- 
nary crop. I say in a small way be- 
cause few will find it profitable to 
grow more than will supply such a sec- 
tion as they can cover by wagon and 
realize retail prices for, unless excep- 
tional shipping facilities are enjoyed. 
But the quantity of strawberries a 
small town will consume when _ fur- 
nished a continuous supply of first- 
class fruit is something astonishing. 
Many who consider the gritty, half-de- 
cayed specimens usually offered by the 
dealers as luxuries quite beyond their 
reach, will buy well-filled baskets of 
fresh, clean, well-ripened berries by the 
dollar’s worth. 


—f)}. 
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Ruskin Says of Art:—‘‘For, observe, 
although I believe any sensible person 
would exchange his pictures, however, 
good, for windows, he would not feel, 
and ought not to feel, that the arrange- 
ment was entirely gainful to him, He 
would feel it was an exchange of a less 
good of one kind, for a greater of an- 
other kind, but that it was definitely 
exchange, not pure gain, not merely 
getting more truth instead of less. The 
picture would be a serious loss, some- 
thing gone which the actual landscape 
could never restore, though it might 
give something better in its place, as 
age may give to the heart something 
better than its youthful delusion, but 
cannot give again the swectness of that 
delusion. 
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It took Nellie Bly 80 days to travel 
‘round the world, but if you send for a 
pack of 50 postal cards you can take 
the same trip she took in 8 minutes. 
A complete description of each picture 
is given and a blank space for corre- 
spondence. Why pay more for cards? 
These cards are water colored and we 
will send you the 50 cards by return 
mail, no delay, and renew Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, all for 50 cents. 


Tommy—‘‘Ma, I met the minister on 
my way to Sunday-school, and he asked 
me if I ever went fishing on Sunday?” 

Mater—“‘And what did you say, dar- 
ling?” 

Tommy—“I said, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ and ran right away from him.” 








LEARNING THINGS 


We are all in the Apprentice Class. 





When a simple change in diet brings 
back health and happiness the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, IIl., 
Says: 

“After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such condition that my life was 
despaired of. 

“IT could get no relief from doctors 
nor from numberless heart and nerve 
remedies I tried, because I didn’t know 
that coffee was daily putting me back 
more than the doctors could put me 
ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I 
left of€ coffee and began the use of Pos- 
tum and against my convictions I grad- 
ually improved in health until for the 
past 6 or 8 months I have been entirely 
free from nervousness and those ter- 
rible sinking, weakening spells of heart 
trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from: child- 
hood and yet they disappeared when 
I quit coffee and took up the use of 
Postum.” 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum 
but there is nothing marvelous about 
ie—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a 
rebuilder. That’s the reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Give me the Live Stock information by 


STALLION FREE 


An absolutely Free Hair Counting Contest Without Money or Purchasing 
Consideration and Open to any Farmer, Stockman or Poultry B 
Can youcount the number of hairs drawn in a picture of “Forest Patch,”’ sired by Dan 
Patch, dam by Monacoby Belmont. Write me for one of the Dan Patch Pictures and I will 
also mail you a photo engraving of ‘‘Forest Patch,” the Fine Registered Stallion to be given 
away and ALSO Drawing Showing Hairs To Be Counted and also stating easy conditions, 
Every stock owner will want to count the bairs on this Splendid $5,000 Dan Patch Stallion 
because it means a small fortune free for: some one. 
been offered $180,000. I would bave lost money if I had sold Dan for One Million Dollars, 
You may secure this $5,000 Dan Patch Stallion Absolutely Free. ‘Forest Patch” might 
make you a fortune of $25,000 to $50,000 as a great stock horse for any conymunity 
be will make a 1200-Ib. stallion with great 


reeder 


1 paid $60,000 for Dan Patch and have 


style and beautiful conformation. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Minseapolis, Mina, 


THIS NEW PICTURE OF 


DAN PATCH 1:55, 


IN 6 BRILLIANT COLORS 


MAILED FREE 


. 

This new picture of Dan Patch 1:55, is the Finest I have ever gotten 
outforframing. It is 21 inches by 28 inches, is printed in six brilliant 
colors and is free of advertising. It gives his age and a list of all the 
fast miles paced by Dan. Being made froma‘‘*Speed Photograph,"" Ss os 
it shows Dan as lifelike as if you stood on the track and saw iL’) Please mail me, postage paid, 
him give a marvelous and thrilling speed exhibition. 
You ought to have a fine picture of the King of all 
Harness Horse Creation and the Fastest Harness Horse 
the world hasever seen. I will mail you one of these 
Large, Beautiful, Colored Pictures of Dan Patch 1.55 
tree with Postage Prepaid and full particulars con- 
cerning my plan of Giving Away a $5,000 Dan Ww 
Patch Stallion if you willsimply write me, \a 


¢ 
OM. W. 
Pi Savage 
Owner of 
@ Dan Patch and 
@ International Stock 
> Food Co, 
Rs Minneapolis, Minn. 
one of the Beautflul Six-Color 
& Pictures of Dan Patch 1:55, herein 
<< described and alsotull particulars of 
S your plan of giving away a $5,000.00 
cS Dan Patch Stallion I have filled out the 
A coupon with number of live stock 1 own. 


mailing Free Coupon or by writing mea - FD OWleoccescccecceccs Horses..+-secees oo0+-Catile 
f Letter or Postal Card today. 
SN eceVES Address M. W. SAVAGE, Owner, ¢ Sheep +. Hogs 
» BEAUTIFUL Minneapolis, Minnesota GP Narecsserssssesesvaseeeneerseensenencennenenneeseese so see 
DAN PATCH Also sole owner of International Stock Food Co.; International Stock Food Farm. 
. SOUVENIR. Mail Me Frea Coupon or Write Letter or Postal To-D ae re ey G.F.G 





Grapes. 


We give some rules for grape cul- 
ture taken from the Experiment Station 


record, United States Department of 
Agriculture, which has just come to 
hand. 


The main points in grape culture are 
summarized as follows: 

With few exceptions grapes of the 
Lubrusca species, of which Concord 
may be taken as the type, are the most 
satisfactory for general planting. 

A warm, rich, well drained soil is best 
for the grape. 

Almost all vines should be 
at least eight feet apart. 

Strong one-year-old vines are most 
desirable for planting. 

Thorough shallow cultivation is es- 
sential. 

The pruning of the first two years 
must be done with reference to the sys- 
tem under which the vine is to be 
trained after it begins fruiting, During 
this time the vine should become thor- 
oughly established. 

The best time for the principal prun- 
ing is soon after the leaves drop in au- 
tumn, but pruning can be done at any 
time during the winter when the vines 
are not frozen. Summer pruning con- 
sists in pinching lateral branches in or- 
der to encourage the development of 
the fruit and the bearing wood for the 
succeeding year. 

The long arm, short spur system of 
training is usually the most satisfac- 
tory for the inexperienced grower, but 
the renewal systems are highly recom- 
mended. 

The most satisfactory way to bring 
a neglected vine into vigorous growth is 
to cut the vine off at the ground, and 
train the shoots that will spring from 
the stub in one of the renewal system. 

The principal diseases of the grape 
are powdery mildew and black rot, both 
of which can be controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture. 

Bagging the grares as soon as the 
bloom has fallen will prevent rot, and 
the fruit is more beautiful when grown 
in bags. 


planted 
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Grape Vines Bear Early. 

Next to the strawberry, the man who 
is entirely destitute of fruit should 
plant the grape vine if he would wish 
delicious fruit of his own growing at 
the earliest possible time. We have 
ripened one or two bunches of grapes 
eighteen months after a thrifty vine 
was set. The year after that it can be 
made to grow four to five pounds of 
fruit, though it is better to thin this 
out to half that amount. There is no 
trouble in getting the grape vine to 
fruiting. Every bud left after pruning 
will» make a shoot, and this will set 
two, three or four bunches. The chief 
difficulty is to prune closely enough to 
prevent more fruit from setting than 
the vine can bring to maturity.—Amer- 
ican “Cultivator.” 
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Though cherishing the loftiest ideals, 
she still retained something of the 
quality of her sex, 

“Ts it-er-perfectly safe for a woman 
to drive?’ she faltered, hesitatingly as 
she hitched her wagon to a_ star.— 
“Life.” 





St. John’s Brod Tree. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 

The writer has recently visited the 
famous Escondido Valley in California, 
where a number of German families 
who have lately settled there, and 
whom he met, are on the lookout «:on- 
tinually for good locations for friends. 
Not long ago three Germans stopped 
at the home of Rev. R. lL. Vickers, 
near the upper end of the valley, to 
look over it with an idea of investing. 
Their attention was called to a han+l- 
same tree in the yard, which Mrs. 
Vickers called a ‘Palestine tree.” Th> 
ground beneath it was covered with 
pods of a dark chocolate color and 
about five or six inches long by an inch 
wide and half an inch thick. The Ger- 
mans instantly recognized it as a lo- 
cust tree, known and highly prized in 
Germany as “St. John’s Brod Tree.” 
The pods with which the ground was 
littered and the branches hanging full 
are the same edible locust pods on 
which St. John the Baptist subsisted 
in the wilderness of Judea. 

“And the samé John had his raiment 
of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins; and his meat was lo- 
custs and wild honey.”—Matt. iii:4. 

The Germans were delighted, and 
eagerly filled their pockets and ate the 
toothsome pods, and with the perinis- 
sion of the owners carried away a large 
quantity of them. They taste very 
much like a combination of dried dates 
and raisins. They will keep for years 
in this dry condition, and are always 
ready for eating. The Germans say 
that the tree is very valuable, and now 
that seeds can be had, there will be 
many of them grown in Escondido Val- 
ley. The owners of the tree have been 
using the pods for fuel, but when they 
know that German families will be 
glad to get them at a fair price per 
pound they will likely take better care 
of them. I secured a few of the seeds, 
but doubt if this strange tree will 
thrive in the cold climate of New Eng- 
land, if the seeds chance to germinate. 

0S ae 

In advising the grape growers of the 
Michigan peninsula, Professor L. R. 
Taft, of the State Experiment station, 
said that it was possible to increase 
the average yield of 2 1-2 tons an acre 
to 4.5 or even seven tons by careful 
management. Selection of soil, fertil- 
izers and spraying were the main es- 
sentials to. get the increase. Location 
should be elevated, soil not too wet, 
ground rich. Two hundred pounds of 
ground bone and fifty to seventy-five 
pounds of sulphate of potash were 
recommended to increase the yield, 
‘harden the fruit and improve its ap- 
pearance and flavor. Clover was con- 
sidered a good cover crop sown in the 
middle of June. Spraying had _ in- 
creased the yield from 75 to 90 per cent. 
and improved the quality. Prevention 
of black rot alone had often saved $50 
an acre. The mixture recommended 
for black rot was two pounds of cop- 
per sulphate to fifty gallons of water. 

Mamma—Now, Teddy, we must all 
give up something during the Lenten 
season. What shall it be? Teddy— 
Soap and Sunday school. 








The Victor eases 


farm labor 


After the hard day’s work is 
done let the Victor cheer you 
up with music and fun. 

The Victor helps one to for- 


get the hot sun, and tired back 
and aching limbs. It will 
soothe and rest, and make the 
next day’s work easier. 

By all means geta Victor! It will give 
you continual pleasure. Take time to go to 
the Victor dealer in your locality, and ask 
him to play this great instrument for you. 
He'll gladly doit. If you don’t know who 
he is, write to us and we’ll tell you. He’ll 

im sell you a Victor on easy terms if you like. 
Be sure to write us for catalogues. 
Victors from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Box 54, Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records. 





Please mention _Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“LIGHTNING SPRAYERS.” 


12 Cifferent styles. Compress- 
ed air sprayers, dust sprayers, 
bu ket and barrel pumps, etc. 
Fo spraying potato vines,shrub- 

ry, garden vegetables, trees, 
whitewashing stables and poul- 
try houses, washing wagons 
and windows, etc. 

All working parts brass. Easv to 
operate. Big inducements to agents. 
Write us to-day forcirculars and 
prices on our fullline. AGENTS 
WANTED. 

D. B. Smith & Co., 
Box G, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 








3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 


——_ All Stee! and Iron 

Two Men can run It. 

The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 
1521 W. 12th St. K. 5. Mo. 
Ask for Catalogue No 2 











FARMS. 


Why notlocatein Manatee 
County, (West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern States, 
Delightful climate, abundan 


rainfall, convenient markets. 


VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season. 
Lands reasonable. Write 

for full information. 


J: W. WHITE, 
GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, 





Dept. K 
PORTSMOUTH, VA 
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To a Cow. 


Why, cow, how canst thou be so satis- 
fied? : 

So well content with all things here be- 
low 


So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 
So meek, so lazy. and so awful slow? 
Dost thou not know that everything is 
mixed; 


That naught is as it should be on this 


earth, 

That grievously the world needs to be 
fixed, 

That nothing we can give has any 
worth, 

That times are hard, that life is full of 
care, 


Of sin and trouble and untowardness. 
That love is folly, friendship but a snare? 
Prit, cow! this is no time for laziness! 
The cud thou chewest is not what it 

seems! 
up and moo! 
thy dreams! 


Get Tear round and quit 


—David L. Proudfit. 
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A Gunnison county stockman who 
was in Denver the other day went into 


a restaurant and the waitress asked 
him if he wanted soup. “What kind 
have you?” he asked. ‘Ox tail,” re- 
plied the waitress. ‘“Isn’t that going 
pretty far back for the soup?” he in- 
quired. ° 

I like farm life, I must confess. I 
like the dainty shepherdess. I like to 
see the milkmaids trip and in their 
pleasing dances skip. I like to hear 


the farm hands sing; a good quar. 
tette is just the thing. The canvas 
trees are all in bud, there is no slush, 





there is no mud. Oh, you can bet 
your weekly wage I like farm life— 
upon the stage. 

Daniel Webster.—The farmers are 


the founders of human civilization. Not 
only that—they are the lasting foun- 
dation. Let us never forget that the 
cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor of man. Unstable is 
the future of a country which has lost 
its taste for agriculture. If there is 
one lesson of history that is unmistak- 
able it is that national strength lies 
very near the soil. 





Water Farming.—We think of farm- 
ing as a dry-land business. It is a 
fact. however, that an acre of water 
can be made to yield more food than 
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an acre of land. are tens of 
thousands of acres of fresh water in 
New York state, and a great expanse 
of salt water. In time we shall culti- 


vate these fresh waters and the sea 
shores. The man who owns a lake or 


pond, or has the use of one, will in the 
future find it to be valuable agricul- 
tural property. We shall breed domes- 
tic varieties of fish as we do pigs or 
poultry. Some of the European peo-~ 
ples are doing this now. At present 
We are stocking our streams and lakes 
for sportsmen. As competition  in- 
creases, however, we must stock the 
ponds in the same spirit as we stock 
our pastures. We have passed the 
hunting stage with cattle and sheep. 
We shall then come to a scientific de- 
velopment and utilization of water 
fields. 





Should Grow More Legumes.—Pro- 
fessor F. A. Stone, of Cornell, univer- 
sity, delivered a free address in the 
chapel of the Hugh school on Thurs- 
day evening on ‘*‘Legumes of New York 
Agriculture.” He explained that those 


plants that bear their seeds in pods, 
such as peas, beans, clover, alfalfa, 


etc., are so called. He explained that 
this family of plants receive a large 


portion of their nitrogen from the air 
instead of from the soil, as do grasses. 
They are also rich in protein food, 
making them to a great extent a sub- 
stitute for grain for stock consump- 
tion. ‘The speaker then showed how 
this class of plants can be made to 
serve two purposes, to enrich the soil, 
and to be used as a substitute for 
grain. This helps to solve one of the 
great problems for farmers, viz., to 
retain the richness of the soil, and at 
the same time enable him to sell more 
of his grain instead of having to feed 
so much of it. 





So far as the plant food is concerned 
the manure igs cheaper than commercial 
fertilizer. We will assume that you 
can haul one ton to a load. A ton 
of average manure will contain ten 
pounds of nitrogen, six pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and twelve pounds of pot- 
ash. 
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Amazing Growth of Department. 
Dean Bailey believes that the college 
should go to the farmer. Only the 
younger people can take the four-year 
course; but the farmers’ week course 
reaches the working farmer, the man 
who needs help now. This one week 
course of instruction, and the popular 
bulletins and reading courses have 
brought the New York State College of 
Agriculture very close to the farmers 
of the state, 

The twelve weeks’ winter course in 
agriculture is another popular feature 
of the work at Cornell. The attendance 
is very large, there being one hundred 
more students in this course than last 
year. 

Few persons realize the extent of the 
remarkable jevelopment of agricultural 
sentiment in New York state as meas- 
ured by the growth of the agricultural 


college at Cornell. In the words of 
Professor Stone, it is developing by 
“leaps and bounds.” Five years ago 


only one man devoted his attention to 
poultry. Now Professor Rice has seven 
assistants in this department alone, 
and there are 152 students in the regu- 
lar and special poultry courses. All 
the other departments of the agricul- 
tural college have grown until the 
buildings and equipment are inadequate 
for the present needs of the school. 
Triumphs of Irrigation. 

“The possibilities of irrigation have 
no better exemplification than in the 
Big Bend country of Arizona,”” remark- 
ed John D. Peyton, a stockman of Den- 
ver, Colo., to a Washington ‘Post’ re- 
porter. 

“Twenty-five years ago I crossed the 





Big Bend country on horseback, then 
the only means of transportation 
across that strip. The Big Bend is 


the territory lying within the semicircle 
or bow, formed by the Columbia river, 
and embraces a vast area. On the 
occasion of my first trip it appeared 
to me almost impossible that anything 
ever could be made to grow in that 
soil. It was a vast desert stretch, 
with no vegetation, except sagebrush. 


Cattle could not graze on it, and the 
only animals that could eke out an 
existence were sheep which can live 
almost anywhere. 


“A few summers ago I made another 
trip across the Big Bend, and I mar- 
veled at the change. Railroads long 
since had invaded the country, and the 
roadbeds were flanked by great fields 
of waving grain—wheat, alfalfa, corn, 
everything grown in the agricultural 











AERMOTOR PUMPING DEVICES 


Are known and used the world over. 


AERMOTORS 


8% $25 


ES = 
ar Buys an 8-ft. Aer- 
motor. This is the 


= 
\ galvanized -after- 
completion steel Aer- 
motor which revolu- 
tionized the wind- 


lol -Bgeler. © 


mill business. It 
contains every 
improvement 
which wide ex- 


perience has 


TOWER FOR PUMP; TANK 


NOTE THE ROOM IN THE BASE OF THIS 


Buys a 30-ft. 
Trussed Tripod 


$27 


Tower with unobstructed base. 
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desire. 


one simple, 


No other 


We are almost 
ashamed of so low a 
price on an engine so 
well designed and so 
well built, but we are 


proud of the engine. 


eee masmen mane me (-c 
vice ever 
gained such 
great popular- 
ity or reached 


such great 
salesinso 
short a time 


It occupies very little room, requires little atten- 


tion, and gives a large amount of service. 


The 
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ard, making a very solid and compact arrangement. 
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for- Fam Radelue| 
have one of these 


on every well. 


You 


Hundreds of thousands of 
Thousands of GASOLINE PUMPS 


The Aermotor Gasoline Pump is easily attached to “any 
BM al-m-salelial-m-lalomellaaleliale me l-t-la> 
vole} an} el-leo1aur- ale mmol el a-lell- 
machine which is complete in every detail and ready to set 
It will pump as much water as an 
8-ft. windmill and will run as many hours a day as you 
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region of the west thrives there 
and it has all been brought 
irrigation.” 
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Where to Plant Grapes. 
It is a very common question: “How 


shall I prepare the ground for Zrapeso 


The old-time vineries wher: Tapes 
were under glass, were elaborate); 
prepared, and from this fact it hag got 
to be a common notion that our Outdoor 
vines to-day need some such prepara. 
tion. The grape, in fact, may by Called 


a cosmopolitan plant, for it is at home 
in any soil and any place. This is 
rank heresy, I know, yet who that has 
seen the grape in its wild state ang in 
general cultivation can come to any 
other conclusion? In cultivation Srapes 
grow In any conceivable situation, ex. 
cept in swamps. I know of a planta. 
tion close to a stream of running water 
the soil of which is never dry. There 
is drainage to the creek, and it is deep 
soil, but it is always damp. The vine 
will do well on hillsides where nothing 
else will, and this is why some persons 
think that the situation is preferred py 
them. In horticultural periodicals, jt 
is not uncommon to find recommendeq 
the digging of the soil and the filling 
in with. bones, oyster shells, etc. Nowy 
the grape no more needs this fuss than 
any other fruit. The same may fp 
done in the case of pears or other fruit 
trees. It is doing what is well done 
for any tree, the providing of food for 
it. All trees need rich feeding grounds, 
and the grape asks much, but no more 
than any other fruit. The one about 
to set out grapes need make no great 
preparation for it. Let the idea that 
bones, ‘offal, fish and rank barnyard 


manure are necessary be_ dismissed 
from his mind. If the ground be fairly 
good the vines will thrive and ‘fruit 


will follow.—Joseph Meehan in “Prac. 
tical Farmer.” 





oO 
Peach Trees.—I would cut back the 
branches of peach trees planted last 
year at least one-half and _ possibly 
some of the past year’s growth. Every 
year the trees will be benefited by cut- 
ting back the new growth nearly one- 
half. The gum exuding is generally 
the indication of the working of grubs. 
which should be dug out in June, 
August and just before winter. I do 
not advise planting peach trees in sod 
but any trees planted in sod wil! be 
benefited by mulching, which wil! rre- 
vent the grass from growing and keep 
the soil moist. California Privet is the 
popular hedging plafif, which can be 
kept at any height desired. 
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: We make so 
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engines that we 
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building them 
perfectly. 
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AERMOTOR CO., Campbell Avenue and 12th Street, CHICAGO 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION | 






















































This spirited illustration shows one way for 
making farm life attractive. There are many ways 
of bringing about this desirable result. ‘There 
should be games on the farm for playing during 
the noon hour or after working hours in the eve- 
ning. There should be fishing and boating, if 
possible. 
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Horse Sense. 


Don’t ask me to ‘‘back’”’ with blinds 
on; I’m afraid to. 

Don’t let some blockhead drive me 
that has got less sense than I have. 

Don’t run me down a steep hill, for 
if anything should give way I might 
break your neck. 

Don’t whip me when I get frightened, 
or I will expect it next time and may 
make you trouble. 

Don’t trot me up hill, for I have you, 
the buggy and myself to carry. Try 
running up hill with a load yourself. 

Don’t drive me with an “over check” 
on; the sun hurts my eyes and I can’t 
see where to step. It’s inhuman and 
cruel. 

Teach me to stop when you say 
“whoa,” and this you can do without 
jerking my head off or tearing my 
mouth. It may check me if the lines 
should drop or break and Save a run- 
away and smash-up.——California 
“Voice.” 

Lincoln’s Advice. 

“T like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives. I like to see 
a man who lives in it so that his place 
will be proud of him.” 

“Be honest, but hate no one; over- 
turn a man’s wrongdoing, but do not 
overturn him unless it must be done in 
overturning the wrong.” 

“Stand with anybody that stands 
right. Stand with him while he is 
right, and part with him when he goes 
wrong.” 








FOOD FACTS 


What an M. D. Learned. 





A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he 
makes public 

“It was my own experience that first 
led me to advocate Grape-Nuts food 
and I also know, from having pre- 
scribed it to convalescents and other 
weak patients, that the food is a won- 
derful rebuilder and restorer of nerve 
and brain tissue, as well as muscle. It 

improves the digestion and sick 
patients always gain just as I did in 
strength and weight very rapidly. 

“TI was in such a low state that I had 
to give up my work entirely, and went 
to the mountains of this state, but two 
months there did net improve me; in 
fact, I was not quite as well as when I 
left home. 

My food did not sustain me and it 
became plain that I must change. Then 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food and in 
two weeks I could walk a mile with- 
out fatigue, and in five weeks returned 
to my home and practice, taking up 
hard work again. Since that time I 
have felt as well and strong as I ever 
did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to'he!p all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make 
these facts public.” 

Trial 10 days ‘on Grape-Nuts, when 
the regular food does not seem to sus- 
tain the body, will work miracles. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs, for the famous little 
book,” “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of "Maan A 
interest. 


.results show the strength of traditional 





Don’ts for Horsemen. | 

Don't use cold bits in cold weather. | 
Your horse’s tongue is tender, and his 
mouth is formed of delicate glands and 
tissues. 

Don’t clip your horse when the :ner- 
cury is at the freezing point. 

Don’t fail to blanket your horse 
when he stands in the cold. 

Don’t forget that nasal eatarrh, diph- 
theria, bronchitis and other ills often 
result from exposure and the chill 
which follows suddenly checked per- 
spiration. 

Don’t fail to keep your horse’s shves 
sharp when the streets are slippery. 

Don’t put your horse’s feet in un- 
skilled hands. Good feet are spoiled 
by bad shoeing. 

Don’t keep your horse in an over- 
heated stable, then stand him for some 
hours in a freezing atmosphere and 
wonder why he became paralyzed. 

Don’t fail to water your horse the 
first thing in the morning, but not with 
ice-water. 


He Loved His Garden. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: A for- 
mer governor of New York, a man of | 
tender feelings and a hater of all in- 
justice, became convinced that a cer- 
tain man had been wrongfully impris- 
oned. He lost no tinfe, therefore, in 
going to the prisoner and telling him 
how greatly he regretted the circum- 
stance, in the same breath offering him 
free and full pardon. 

The prisoner, a lean, ruggedfaced 
man, was at work with his hoe in the | 
potato field. He listened to the gov- 
ernor’s statement with a meditative 
air, leaning on his hoe-handle. At 
last he looked anxiously into the gover- 
nor’s face. 

“I’m much obliged to you, governor, 
for the pardon,” he said slowly, but 
you see I knew I wasn’t guilty, so I 
haven’t worried a great deal over be- 
ing here. But if it’s all the same to 
you, I should like to stay a couple of 
weeks, or maybe three weeks longer, 
till I get in these potatoes. You see, 
I’ve taken ali the care of ’em through; 
that is, if you haven’t got any special 
objections ,governor.” The governor 
had never encountered just such a case 
before; but after some consideration, 
interrupted by the plea, ‘Just see what 
nice potatoes these are, governor!”’ that 
official announced to the prisoner that 
he might remain in charge of the field 
until he had accomplished the desired 
result. 

The governor used to declare that it 
was hard to say whether the man was 
more thankful for the pardon or for 
ry permission to see his crop harvest- 

alate sina B. Griffith, N. H. 








Most Useful Animals. 

Nearly a million and a half of the 
readers of the “Petit Parisien’? have 
been casting votes for the ten most 
useful animals. The horse, the cow, 
and the dog head the list with a fairly 
equal poll, each over 1,200,000; the hen 
and the ox follow, each over 1,000,000; 
the pig, the ram, the camel, the ewe 
and the bee make up the list of the 























ten with 900,000 to 500,000. 
Sixty animals had been named as 
candidates by the newspapers. The 


opinions. 
Recollections of stories of faithful 
steeds, of horses in connection with 


the pomp and glory of war, place the 
horse at the top of the roll, rather than 
his absolute utility as compared with 
the cow. His humble cousin, the ass, 
only reached the twelfth place, follow- 
ing their step-brother, the mule, 
eleventh—New York “Sun.” 

Cow Peas at the North—We have 
tried for several years to succeed in 
growing cow peas at Green’s Fruit* 
Farm for plowing under to enrich the 
soil. We find that we cannot get a 
luurixous growth of cow peas so far 
north as Rochester, N. Y., and thus 
we have given up the cow pea, and 
have used rye and buckwheat for 
plowing under but these are not nearly 
as good as the cow pea as it grows 
svuth. A recent speaker recommends 
Canadian field peas legume for grow- 
ing as a cover crop and for plowing 
under to enrich the soil in northern 
latitudes. 








It Was Noah.—A member of the Ne- 
braska legislature was making a speech 
on some momentous question and, in 
concluding, said: 

“In the words of Daniel 
who wrote the dictionary, 
liberty or give me death’ ” 

One of his colleagues pulled at his 
coat and whispered: 

“Daniel Webster did not write the 
dictionary; it was Noah.” 

“Noah nothing,” replied the speaker; 


Webster, 
‘Give me 








‘Noah built the ark.’’—Buffalo ‘““News.” 





It is possible to “claim 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


The one purpose of every thinking buyer of a cream separa- 
tor is the making of the most and the best cream possible, 
whether for home buttermaking. creamery patronage, or any other 
use to which cream is put. 
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almost everything for the various 


makes of cream separators, but the one indisputable fact that 
would-be competitors do not even attempt to get around is the 
unquestionable superiority of the DE LAVAL machines in the 
making of the best butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the “ALPHA- 
DISC” system of DE LAVAL bowl construction, butter made 
by users of DE LAVAL machines has scored highest and won all 
higher awards in every large and thoroughly representative butter 
contest throughout the world. 


Beginning with the first great annual contest of 


the 


NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION in 1892 and 
ending with the 1908 contest, not only the HIGHEST but every 
anywhere near high award has been made to users of DELAVAL 
separators and more than nine-tenths of all exhibits scoring above 
go% in quality have been DE LAVAL made. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 
ALL DE LAVAL USERS 


The First Prize winners and their scores at every convention 
of the National Buttermakers’ Association since its organization 
in 1892 have been as follows: 


1892 
1893 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
IgoI 
1902 
1904 
19¢6 
1907 
1908 


Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, Washington, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa, C. W. Smith, Colvin’s Park, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill., F. C. Oltrogge, Tripoli, lowa 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Thomas Milton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Owatonna, Minn., H. N. Miller, Randall, lowa ‘ 
Topeka, Kan., Samuel Haugdahl, New Sweden, Minn. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, A.W. McCall,Creston,lowa 
Lincoln, Neb., H. T. Sondergaard, Litchfield, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn., E. O. Quenvold, Owatonna, Minn. 
E. L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis. . . ee 
St. Louis, Mo., L. S. Taylor, Glenville, “Minn. 
Chicago, IIl., a Carlson, Rush City, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill., A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn. 
J.C. Post, Hector, Minn. 


. Score 98. 
. Score g7. 


. Score 98. 
Score 97.82 


- Score 98.5 


Score 98. 
Score 97. 


. Score 98. 
. Score 97. 
- Score 98.5 
. Score 98.5 
. Score 97. 
. Score 97.5 
. Score 98. 


(There were no conventions in "1894, 1903 ‘and 1905. ) 


In the great 1908 contest 504 of the best buttermakers in the 
United States competed, with first, second and third, and all im- 
portant awards, being made to users of DE LAVAL machines. 


Ateach of the big Chicago National Dairy Shows DE LAVAL 
butter has made a CLEAN SWEEP of all highest prizes, and at 
the December 1908 Show, when instead of butter there was a 
cream contest, under the supervision of the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, first and 
second prizes in both classes were won by DE LAVAL cream. 


Going back further, DE LAVAL made butter received the 
GRAND PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR and as 
well at the last PARIS WORLD’S EXPOSITION. 


In all the hundreds of important state and country contests 
the world over for twenty years the superiority of the DE LAVAL 
separator in the making of fine butter has been conclusively 


proven. 

THE EXPLANATION IS 
IDEAL 
DE LAVAL 
OUGHLY 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


PRACTICAL 


TO BE FOUND IN 


SEPARATING BOWLS AND THE 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 


THE 
OF THE 
THOR- 


DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY BE OPERATED AND USED. 


A new 1909 DE LAVAL catalogue—affording an education 
in this as in other features of separator knowledge—is to be had 
for the asking. 


THE DE 


42 E. Mavison STREET 
CHICA 


1213 & 1215 Fiserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & Sacramento Ste. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





——— 


General Offices: 


LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


173-177 Whtiam Srreer 


Go MONTREAL 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


14& 16 Princess Streer 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Staret 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


























































































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME .COMPANION 











Here are 55 crates of strawberries, each containing 36 quarts, i r 
These are shipped by express to distant points. 


from the Hood River district of Oregon. 


Grape Culture in New York. 

In September and early October, then 
the vineyards look their best; big 
bunches of grapes of exquisite tint and 
color shine through the leaves, which 
are turning brown and_e yellowish 
brown. _ The vintage begins when the 
early varieties, as Delawares and Con- 
cords, are ripe, and it ends with the 
picking of the late varieties, as Cataw- 
bas and Niagaras. So from the first of 
September till the middle of October 
the grape harvest gives employment to 
a small army of people. The majority 
of the workers are women, who be- 
come most expert in the picking and 
packing of grapes. Girls in their teens, 
rosy-cheeked maidens and gray-haired 
mothers flock to the vineyards from 
the neighboring farms and_ villages. 
The bunches of grapes are cut from 
the stems ‘by shears which have a 
coiled spring in the handle. The fruit 
is laid carefully in boxes, which, when 
filled, are carried to the end of the row. 
The boxes are gathered two or three 
times a day and taken to the packing 
house. Here the clusters are sorted 
over, damaged or imperfect berries are 
removed, and unripe fruit set aside. 
The grapes are packed in five and ten- 
pound baskets. Just as it takes a 
woman to stow away a whole wardrobe 
in a Saratoga trunk, so it requires 
feminine fingers to pack ten pounds of 
grapes into a nine-pound basket. It is 
surprising how many bunches of grapes 
can be pressed tightly yet tenderly into 
such a small space. The number of 
baskets of grapes sent annually from 
the New York lake region is enormous. 
—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 

—-0O 
Mildew on Grapes. 

Some seasons grapes are_ seriously 
affected by mildew. The vines may suf- 
fer severely one season and be entirely 
exempt the next, owing to a difference 
in the weather. It has been ascertained 
that mildew of the most severe form 
and frequent occurrence on native 
grapes is caused by an excess of mois- 
ture on the foliage, chiefly because of 
heavy, continual dew. Localities where 
heavy dews are of less frequent occur- 
rence are most favorable for success- 
ful grape culture. 

It has been found by experiments 
that plants protected by a suitable cov- 
ering which will arrest the upward ra- 
diation of heat and prevent dew on 
their foliage, will be exempt from mil- 
dew, although surrounded on all sides 
by mildewed vines. 

The relation of rot to mildew has not 
been definitely ascertained, but it has 
been observed that fruit on vines where 
the trellises are covered to prevent mil- 
dew are less affected by rot than those 
less protected. Some varieties of grapes 
are much more liable to mildew than 
otehrs, and should be avoided.—H. R. 
in “‘Massachusetts Ploughman.” 

y— 
Cheapness of the Best Grape Vines. 

A great many farmers grow grapes, 
and every year about this time are won- 
dering how far they will ripen before 
frost cuts the vines. This ought not so 
to be. There are varieties that will 
ripen every year in localities where the 
grape for market purposes will not 
flourish. It is very unfortunate that 
the two grapes which 40 or 50 years ago 
were most widely distributed are very 
late. These are the Catawba, which 
will only ripen near inland lakes in the 
northern states, and the Isabella, 
which will usually color black almost 
everywhere, but is very sour and dif- 
ferent from its true self except where 
the Catawba fully ripens. For a few 
cents each, vines of the best early 
grapes can be secured from any nur- 
seryman, and these vines set out this 
fall or next spring will begin bearing 
in two years after setting. No other 
kind of fruit so valuable comes’ into 
bearing so quickly as does the grape 
vine, and no other is so sure to live 








loaded on a truck ready for shipment 


and thrive if given decent treatment 
and put in a location where a good 
corn crop can be grown.—‘‘American 
Cultivator.” 





A Fight with a Wolf.—One day Wat- 
son was engaged in exterminating a 
number of big gray wolves which had 
killed and eaten several young heifers. 
His pack had started a wolf and was 
far in advance of the master, when 
suddenly a huge gray wolf, which hada 
evidently been asleep in the rank 
underbrush until disturbed by the 
horse, sprang upon Watson. The ani- 
mal buried its claws into the side of 
the horse and its fangs sank into the 
rider’s leg. 

It was one of the largest beasts of 
the kind Watson had ever seen .and 
the suddenness of the attack gave the 
animal distinct advantage. The at- 
tack was made from the right side and 
the only weapon the wolf hunter car- 
ried was beneath the body of the fero- 
cious brute. He struck the animal re- 
peatedly across the snout with his 
quirt. Then he thrust his hand down 
under the growling wolf to secure his 
pistol. Instantly his arm was seized 
by the animal and the skin torn from 
the wrist. Watson reached over and 
grabbed his pistol with his left hand. 
The wolf still had his right hand be- 
tween its jaws and was chewing it in- 
dustriously. Watson retained his pres- 
ence of mind and fired two shots with 
great care into the beast. He was 
forced to be careful to avoid wound- 
ing his horse. 

Still the animal did not release its 
hold. All the time the horse was rear- 
ing and plunging over the prairie and 
screaming in agony. This made tthe 
rider’s aim uncertain. Four’ times 
Watson fired at the wolf and had but 
one bullet left., Blood was streaming 
from his lacerated arm and leg, the 
horse was covered with blood and the 
wolf was bleeding profusely. With an 
effort the hunter thrust his revolver 
into the mouth of the wolf and at the 
risk of blowing off his own arm, fired 
the remaining shell. The wolf’s head 


was shot nearly off and the body 
dropped on the prairie. 
Weak from loss of blood, Watson 


climbed down, tied up his wounds and 
throwing the body of the fierce animal 
across his horse as a trophy of the 
desperate battle, started for home, ten 
miles away. He was in a precarious 
condition when he reached home. The 
heavy leather covering he had over his 
limbs alone saved his leg from being 
almost torn to pieces. Watson declares 
that this was the most exciting ex- 
perience of his entire career. The wolf 
was a female and Watson thinks 
must have had some young in that 
locality or she would not have fought 
so desperately. The animal weighed 
eighty-six pounds and was capable of 
carrying away a large calf. 

What Varieties to Plant.—The editor 
of Green’s Fruit Grower is asked this 
question more often than any other, 
Our readers in the different states de- 
sire me to inform them which variety 
of apple, peach, pear, plum, grape, 
raspberry, etc., will succeed best in 
their particular locality. Remember 
that there are many states, and that 
each state often covers a wide extent 
of country, thus different parts of dif- 
ferent states may require different va- 
rieties, and for this reason it is almost 
impossible for me to answer definitely 
such questions. You who desire in- 
formation on this subject are advised 
to consult with orchardists in your own 
locality, as they are better qualified to 
instruct you as to what varieties to 
plant than any person can be who is 
thousands of miles distant from you. 


paiae o- 

Freudenstadt, a German town of 7,000 
pays all its municipal expenses by lum- 
bering from a publicly-owned forest, 
which is systematically replanted as 
the trees are cut. 
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A Genuine SURETY BOND GUARANTEE 
with every roll of Congo. 


ing for his money, and wants the same 
backed by a reputable house as well as 
by a Surety Bond, can do no better 
than invest in Congo. 


So many guarantees are given now- 
adays that to a certain extent they 
have lost their value; but the one 
which accompanies each roll of Congo 
is different from all others. 

































Samples will be sent for the asking, 
and we know if you test it thoroughly, 
as a roofing should be tested, there 
will be no hesitation on your part in 
securing it quickly. 


It is a genuine Surety Bond backed 
by the National Surety Co., one of 
the largest and best known Surety 
Companies in this country. It pro- 
tects you absolutely. 
















Further information, samples, etc., 


, $s ? . 
It is a distinct, clear-cut guarantee, on request. 


and any man who desires the best roof- | 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


503 WEST END TRUST BLDG.,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
















PLEASE EREICN THIS PAPER. 
































THIS CHINA CLOSET 


Made of Quartered Qak, fine Piano Polish, 
finished in best workmanship, 3 shelves, bent 
side glasses of French plate glass, 3 feet wide, 
5 feet high. $16.00 
Quartered Oak Dressers 14.00 
Quartered Oak Buffets: . . . . . 18.00 
Quartered Oak Side Boards . 20.00 
Mahogany Pier Mirror,8 feet . . . 18.00 


Priceonly .... 


We Pay Freight to Your 
Nearest Freight Station 


EITHER CASH OR SMALL 
WEEKLY PAYMENTS 


Write for Our Catalogue 


SCHUYLKILL VALLEY FURNITURE CO, 


Show Rooms 


49 East Houston St., New York City 




















Post Cards ever produced in America. Newest and richest. Surpass any Cards ever before offered. 


MAY WE SEND YOU THESE 10 AS A SAMPLE 


of 10 Exquisite Post Cards; also our Great 


Cards or other presents. Address THE SIMMONS ¥ PUB. CO., 614 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio. 


F REE-10 Souvenir Post Cards-FREE 





THE GRAND “BEAUTIES OF FRIENDSHIP SERIES” 


Brilliant natural colors—Gold background—Glazed finish. These are undoubtedly the most beautiful and artistic 


Then send us 2 two-cent stamps to help pay postage and advertising expense and we will send you this set 
ree Plan by which you can get 50 or 100 more beautiful Post 





BOSTROM’S $1522 FARM LEVEL 


With Magnifying Glasses ~. 
in The Telescope 


enables you to read the 
Target at a distance of over 
400 yards, therefore the problem WY oo 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost has at last been solved. Voluntary letters 
from every State in the Union show the com ae 
eatiatnction it vee for all _ of DRAIN 
Ww K, IR ATION, TCHING, THE: 
CING and ae sort of loan work req CTT MELE, 
a Level. GUARANTEED to be absolutely SIMP. 
ACCURATE, DURABLE and de a in every 
respect. NOW is the time to send in your order. 


BOSTROM -BRADY MFG. CO., 
.156 Madison Ave., -- -- Atlanta, Ga. 


























Complete 
Outfit with 
full instruc- 






























and express 
charges. 
Subject to 

Examina- 
tion. 
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MAY GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 





——— 
Studies in Bird Life. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By George Bancroft Griffith.- 


A friend in my native city, New- 
purypert, Mass., has a large and inter. 
esting family of English sparrows up- 
on his premises, for which he makes 
ample provisions. A little city of tene- 
ment houses are in the trees, in whiclr 
they take shelter at night and in 
stormy weather. He has a watering 
trough running along the edge of the 
garden fence to supply them with 
water, and every morning he feeds 
them with a peck of cracked corn. In 
return for his kindness they keep his 
garden and trees free from grubs and 
worms, and seem to realize that they 
are reared under Christian influences, 
our friend was recently thrilled with 
admiration on beholding a display of 
social sympathies by his community of 
sparrows. One summer evening, some 
children, when playing in his garden, 
sreamed: “The cat has caught a 
bird!” 

The cry alarmed pussy, and she 
dropped from her mouth a _ young 
sparrow. Of course it became the pet 
of the children immediately, and was 
placed in a cage to protect it from the 
naughty cat. Very early next morning 
the inmates of the house were awak- 
ened by the loud chirping of the spar- 
rows. The parents had sought their 
lost young one, and their comrades 
hovered, flew and chirped distractedly 
in sympathy with them. This lasted 
two or three hours, The cage was at 
length placed in the garden, after 
breakfast, with the door open. It was 
soon seen which was the mother. She 
flew up to the bars of the cage in a 
flutter of delight; but, as she did not 
see the door, which was upon the op- 
posite side, she only induced the young 
one to knock its hedd in wild flutter- 
ings against .the wires. The cage was 
turned with the door where she could 
see it. When she descended towards 
the cage a second time, the little one 
flw up and beat its head as before; 
but as soon as she saw the open door 
she flew down opposite it, and the 
young one descended to follow her, and 
out of the cage after her, flying with 
all the flock, in a chirping chorus of 
joy, to a neighboring tree. 

Not long since, an English lady intro- 
duced a little foundling that was not 
lost, but had been turned out of its 
parents’ nest, into the nest of her ca- 
naries, Jem and Prim. It was an 
English sparrow, whom she named 
Trot. The canaries accorded him a 
most hospitable reception. 

They were, however, as the owner of 
these pets relates, very much aston- 
ished and dismayed at the quantity of 
food required by the voracious little 
intruder, and his vehement cries for 
supplies. His great, gaping mouth, that 
never seemed satisfied, puzzled and per- 
plexed them greatly. 

At length the lady took him out of 
the nest, and put him in a small bas- 
ket, and fed him with a quill. He 
learned this very easily, and grew rap- 
idly. 

His feathers began to grow, his head 
got well covered, the yellow rim around 
his bill became less conspicuous and 
browner, and his body fully feathered. 
Then the lady began to like her new 
pet. His head had been so like a toad 
in his infancy, and his body so pur- 
ple and bloated, that she had rather 
been disgusted with him. 

“Certainly,” she says, ‘I never had so 
droll a pet. His entire confidence m 
me was quite touching. As he gained 
strength, he was the most comical 
creature I ever had to manage. Any- 
thing so pugnacious, so self-willed, or 
so audacious I never saw. He had a 
little cage, a very tiny one, and it 
was considered as his home, as he al- 
ways Slept in it at night. But the door 
was rarely shut, and ‘Trotsey’ hopped 
or flew about, wherever he liked, and 
that was everywhere, ® my _ work- 
basket, on my shoulder or head, or 
Wherever hig fancy led him.’ 

Trot was very fond of his cage, but 
if he was shut indoors for a _ little 
While, which was the case now and 
then for safety, his wrath was most di- 
verting. Such a scolding awaited the 
lady’s return, and the instant the door 
was unlatched, the sparrow was out, 
and on her head or shoulder, flutter- 
ing and crying as if he had been ex-" 
tremely ill used. 

At first she fancied that he was hun- 
gry, and wanted to be fed, but she 
soon found, by the way it dashed aside 
the food without tasting it, that it 
was indignation at having been shut 
up, that roused him. 

Trotsey’s behaviour to Darling—her 
canary—was very droll and audacious. 
Darling’s cage was like that of a par- 
rot, a dome of wire fixed in a square 
of wood, so that there were four cor- 
ners that stood out, and formed de- 


lightful seats for the little fellow. This 
cage stood in the open window, and 
Trot’s favorite seat was on one of these 
corners, where he sat and watched 
every movement of Darling, often until 
he fell asleep. At other times he 
showed fight, and challenged the little 
canary to battle, ruffling his feathers, 
and shaking his wings, and dancing 
about round and over the cage with the 


most amusing exhibitions of wrath. | 


But ‘Darling’ was in general too dig- 
nified to notice the -sparrow’s grimaces, 


till one day, as the little antic danced | 


on the top of the cage, Darling clung 
to the wires, and pinched Trot’s toes 
with his bill until he was so angry 
that he flew off the cage and came 
screaming, in his despair and wrath, 
to his favorite place, the front of his 


owner’s dress, close under her chin, and | 
there bemoaned the ill treatment he | 


had received, and nursed his sore toe, 
chattering and scolding just as if he 
were telling his mistress all about it, 
and asking her to punish the canary 
for his unkindness. 

But Darling was a forgiving little 


fellow, and bore no malice, so a very | 


short time saw ‘Trotsey’ re-established 
in his seat on Darling’s cage; but it 
was observed that from that time he 
was less disposed to attack his little 
companion than before. 

The lady was one day called into the 
kitchen for a few minutes, and knowing 
that the cat was there, took little “Irot- 
sey’, that had been perched on her 
head, into the garden, and left him 
resting on a shrub in front of the win- 
dow. 

She never saw him again. A neigh- 
bor’s little page-boy came in on an 
errand and seeing a young bird hop- 
ping about, took him up and carried 
him home. Thence he let the lady’s 
poor pet fly from a high upper window 


into a wood at the opposite side of the | 


road from his home, and the owner 
never saw nor heard of him after. 
It has been found that wherever the 


English sparrows and other small | 


birds have been’ exterminated, the 
crops have been destroyed by the con- 
sequent increase of inscts, and in sev- 
eral cases the same governments which 
ordered the destruction of birds, have 
been compelled to revoke thir law, and 
issue orders for their protection. Eng- 
lish sparrows have been seen in vari- 
ous places’ picking large moths to 
pieces, and in Washington they have 
been known to devour the seventeen- 
year-locusts, and in this way prevent- 
ing their great spread. 

The balance of Nature cannot be 
rashly interfered with by blind mortals, 
without evil consequences. 

Roofing Guarantees. 

When a maker guarantees his roofing, 
it merely means that he puts his claims 
for it in writing, and if there is any 
dispute afterwards, there are thousands 
of ways in which the maker can evade 
responsibility if he chooses. 

The makers of Congo Roofing, how- 
ever, have devised an interesting plan 
which gives the buyer absolute protec- 
tion.. With each roll of roofing is fur- 
nished a Surety Bond issued by the 
National Surety Company of New 
York, guaranteeing the faithful per- 
formance of the guarantee by the man- 
ufacturers. This gives to any possible 
complainant a Court of Appeals to 
which he can go, over the head of the 
manufacturer. In fact, this guarantee 
bond so pledges that if the manufac- 
turers of Congo Roofiing should go 
bankrupt or close out their business, 
the Surety Company would still con- 
tinue to guarantee the reliability and 





satisfaction of Congo Roofing. The | 


guarantee on the three ply is for 10 
years. 


A copy of the Guarantee can be ob- | 


tained by addressing the United Roof- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Credit—The merchant who gives 
credit must charge enough more for his 
goods to cover the bad bills. It is his 
way of insurance against dead beats. 
Those who pay their own bills, pay 
also a share for those who don’t. Very 
kind of them, but costly. Doing bus- 
iness on credit is likely to cost from 
10 to 25 per cent. over what the goods 
could be bought in quantity with spot 
cash. Better borrow at the bank. 
Keep yotr credit good, but seldom use 
it.—“‘American Cultivator.” 








Government Whitewash.—Slake one- 
half bushel of govd stone lime in hot 
water, keeping it covered while slaking. 
Strain and add four quarts of salt dis- 
solved ‘in warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice, boiled to a thin paste, half 
a pound of powdered Spanish whiting, 
and one pound of clear glue, dissolved 
in warm water. Mix and let stand for 
several days. Apply as hot as possible. 







































































































No Discarded or Abandoned 
Inventions of Its Beaten 
Competitors are used in 

THE 


Iled SIales deparalors 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARA- 
TORS ARE IN A GLASS BY THEMSELVES 


The United States Separators use inventions of their own exclu- 
sively. 

The United States Separators do not utilize any type of Separ- 
ators ever developed by their ““‘Would-be-Competitors.” 

These “‘Would-be-Competitors” claim the earth, but “word 
claims” do not give them the title. 

These “‘Would-be-Competitors”’ claim that Dr. De Laval was 
the inventor of “the first practical continuous flow centrifugal 
Cream Separator,” his application being filed “July 31, 1879, Pat- 
ent issued, No. 248,804, Oct. 4, 1881.” 

This statement is not true as shown by the records in the Pat- 
ent Office. Messrs. Houston 6 Thomson (who afterward became 
famous in the electrical line) were the first to be awarded a 
patent on such an apparatus. Application filed Oct. 29, 1877. 
Patent issued April 5, 1881, No. 239,659. . 

This Houston & Thomson Separator was also of the “Bevel 
Gear” type and was for either hand or power, therefore the claim 
of our “‘Would-be-Competitors”’ on this point is not correct. 

These *‘Would-be-Competitors”’ in their advertisement state, 
after enumerating ten patents, that “the patents thus enumerated 
are but a few of the more important of the more than 500 original 
Cream Separator patents owned, controlled and developed by the 
DeLaval Company.” 

What bosh! What a ridiculous statement. They enumerate 
only 10 patents and then have the assurance to claim 500 patents, 
or 50 times as many as they enumerace. 

The United States Commissioner of Patents states under date 
of March 22nd, 1909, that “there have been issued in Subclass 20, 
Centrifugal Machines, Liquid Separators, under Class 127, Sugar 
& Salt, approximately 443 patents.” In these several classes of 
Centrifugal Separators, which include all the patents of Centrifu- 
gal Machines for separating cream, separating sugar, salt, etc., 
there have been issued only 443 patents to all the combined in- 
ventors and yet our “Would-be-Competitors” claim they have 
500, or 57 more than were ever issued to all the other numerous 
inventors combined, including the DeLaval. How does their 
statement appeal to every intelligent reader? : 

These are more of the “Rock-of-Gibraltar facts against which 
the mere “word claims” of ‘‘Would-be-Competitors” fade away 
like the mists of night before the rays of the morning sun.” 

These facts go to prove that our ‘‘Would-be-Competitors” 
have got into a very bad habit, they have made so many extrava- 
gant statements that perhaps they begin to believe them themselves. 

All intelligent readers we are sure take all their statements with 
a good big grain of salt, and divide their claims by 50 as in the 
case of their patent claims. 

These ““‘Would-be-Competitors” were beaten by the United 
States Separator in the greatest contest of Cream Separators ever 
held, lasting over one month, and on the milk of ten different 
herds of cows. 

These ““Would-be-Competitors” also claim 99% per cent. of 
all expert creamery men, butter manufacturers, and real separator 
authorities living today use their Separators exclusively. Now 
divide this claim by 50, and then read the following letter: 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 27, 1908. 

In 1899 we introduced farm separators in our cream 
gathering system. Although we are within six miles of 
the DeLaval Separator’s main works where all of their 
Separators are made, our patrons, after thorough investi- 
gation, preferred and purchased the U. S. Separators. 
There are about three U. S. Separators to every one of the 
DeLaval Separators used. Since we have started we have 
steadily increased our output. We get good prices for 
our butter, and feel proud of the record. 

LaGRANGE CREAMERY, 
H. R. HOYT, President. 


Just think of it, Three United States Separators to every 
one of the DeLaval right under the shadow of their factory. 
Why? Because the United States is superior to all others in 
every feature of superior practicability. It is made stronger, 


runs easier, wears longer, skims closer. 
Send for Catalogue No. 58 and mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Warehouse in every dairy section of the United States and Canada. 
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Harness leather becomes 
hard, brittle, unsafe,when 
the poresin the leatherare 
open to wind and moist- 
ure. An application of 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


fills the pores, sealsthem 
against these hardening, 
rotting agenciesand keeps 
the harness a beautiful 


black, soft, elastic, and 
tough. Eureka Harness 
Oil does wonders for a 


harness. Ask yourdealer. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower 





i ~ 
Save Half the Time and 
Work of Harrowing 


Go over the ground once and get a per- 
fect seed bed by using the 


Naylor 2-in-1 Spring and 

Spike Tooth Harrow 
Both sets of teeth operated by different levers 

cultivate, pulverize, stirand level. Use either or 

both sets of teeth, as wanted. Set at any angle 

instantly. Get Free Circular 

and knowall. You need this wonderful 

harrow. Special introductory price to first 

buyer in any locality. Write today to 
NAYLOR MFG. CO. 

SO Spring Avenue, Le Crange, lilinole 
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Our Hiernie Woven Wire Fencing, the very con 
stock fencing made, built with continuous stay wires, 
extra heavy and extra strong, under tee issued by 
the United States Government, is sold to you at manu- 
facturing cost with just one small margin of profit 

e of the largest railway systems in the 
United States is using it, which is a guarantee of its 
quality. We make every kind of Woven Wire Fencing 
necessary for use on the farm. We make farm fence, 
special sheep fence, special hog fence, extra heavy all- 
purpose fence, an Hi rade ultry netting, all of 
which we sell at astonis! ingly ow prices. Before you 
~ ae of buying wire fencing from anyone any where at 
& geice, be sure to get our big Economy Guide Book 
whic may be had free for the asking, and read all 
about ourfencing. This big catalog also describes ou7 
new Concrete Post Machine, a machine which enables 
you to make your own fence posts for just a few cents 
. It also quotes barbed wire, staples, wire stretch- 
ers, and al] other materials needed in fence es. 
as well as thousands of other low priced items whi 
you will want to know about. Don't fail to write for 
is ss Catalog today, so that you ‘will know the low- 
est who le price on anything you nee 


Albaugh-Dover Co., 967 Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
g Cheap as Wood. 
















We Slenufectare nto and Farm FENCE. Sell direct | 

shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No | 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. O0., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. | 


= STANDARD STEEL FENCE POSTS 


eves) = They last forever. Standard Steel 
Fence Posts are to be driven, One-half 
the cost of wooden pusts. 500,000 in use. 
Plain, barbed, or woven wire can be used. 
400,000 for sale. Also non-climbable posts. 
They will not rot, burn, or decay. Cata- 
log free. Factory, Williamsport, Pa. Ref- 
erences from steady users. Manufactured 
by J. H. DOWNS, 

299 Broadway, New York. 


LAWN FENCE 


: Styles. Sold on trial at 
a, “haaae nm esale prices. Save 20 
1h NIN 1 | to 30 per cent. Illustrated 
- AANA BX Catalogue free. Write today. 
| Loletololofo'd Woon KITSELMAN BROS. 
_a' = ~ BOX358 Muncie, Indiana, 


RHEUMATISM 
A GURE GIVEN BY ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 1893 I 

Was attacked by mus- 

cularandinflammatory 

rheumatism. I suffered 

as those who have it 

know, for over three 

years, and tried almost 

everything. Finally I 

found a remedy that 

cured me completely 

and it has not return- 

ed. I have given ittoa 

number who were ter- 

ritiy afflicted, and it effected acure in every 

case. Anyone desiring to give this precious 
remedy a trial, I will send it free. Address, 


Mark H. Jackson, No. 418 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above true-P>?,, 
Write me ALL about it, 


GALL STONE eg o of a cure FREE, 
































or any LIVER DISEASE 


aor 
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morning without further handling. 


smaller and imperfect berries. 
in most markets found profitable, and the 


to sort your strawberrries depends on your market. 
would not pay to’sort the berries. 





SORTING OVER THE STRAWBERRIES. 

There are many fruit farms on which the strawberries are never sorted. They are picked into baskets 
in the field and at once placed in crates and are sent to the storage house for shipment for sale the next 
On other fruit farms every quart of berries is turned out upon a table 
and sorted into two grades, the first consisting of the large perfect berries, the remainder consisting of the 
While it may cost from one-half to one cent per box to do this sorting, it is 

ent first-class berries selling for an extra price when sorted, 
and the smaller berries finding a ready sale at a slightly reduced price. 








Whether or not it would pay you 
If your patrons do not appreciate the fancy fruit it 








SMALL FRUIT “DEPARTMENT 








Under ordinary management, a plan- 
tation of currants and gooseberries will 
last only six or seven years, but with 
judicious pruning and attention to en- 
richment they will produce good crops 
for ten or twelve years. Young and 
vigorous wood produces the finest fruit; 
therefore, all wood over four years old 
should be cut out and the strongest 
sprouts left to take its place. 

Burn all limbs, brush and leaves 
trimmed off to destroy any fungous 
germs from infectious disease or eggs 
and larvae of injurious insects. Spread- 
ing the ashes around the bushes for a 
fertilizer is a good practice. In prun- 
ing maintain an open top, that air and 
sunshine may penetrate the brush to 
prevent mildew, also to facilitate the 
picking of the fruit.—Colora: » ‘Fruit 
Grower.” 





How few persons consider, as they 
hold a luscious bunch of grapes in 
their hands, the amount of patience and 








Address E. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


expense it may have cost the producer 
to obtain the original vine. Thousands 
upon thousands of hybridized vines 
have gone into the flames as unworthy, 
and all this waste only adds to the 
labor and cost of those to be saved. 
Yet this selfish world cares little who 
has done this great labor to attain the 
end, if the fruit be but good. And con. 
sequently there being but fame for 
compensation only an_ enthusiastic 
student will continue in the work and 
grow old in the harness with ever re- 
newing ardor as his experiences grow 
and theories expand. 





Canned Goods.—“I find a good mar- 
ket at our home cities for all my 
canned goods at satisfactory prices. 
My canned strawberries will bring me 
about the same as my first-class stock 
which I ship out by express, so we 
never ship any second-class berries or 
vegetables, these all go into the cans, 
and we find a ready market for them 
without cases, and really get more for 
them than the large factory stock 
brings. 

“My hand-packed tomatoes come out 
of the cans whole and stand up in the 
dish just like as if they were just 
pulled from the garden, and this is 
what suits the customer. They are far 
ahead of those put up by a plunger 
and will outsell any factory goods. My 
cans cost about three cents each de- 
livered here. I get them in 500 crated 
lots.” 





Value of Hard Coal Ashes.—The other 
day, says “The Fruit Grower,” a gen- 
tleman told us of the way he uses his 
hard coal ashes, and he showed us some 
of the fruits grown in his garden in 
proof of the correctness of his plan. 
This man sifts all the ashes taken from 
his stoves—and he burns anthracite, or 
hard coal, altogether—and scatters the 
fine ashes beneath the dropping boards 
in his poultry house. Every few days 
during the winter the poultry house is 
cleaned out, and the poultry manure 


that way, and who knows how many 
were inspired to plant and grow such 


mixed with the ashes is placed in bar- 
rels. In spring this combination is 
used on his garden and is worked into 
the soil around his gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, cherry trees, ete. The 
crops grown by this gentleman are 
simply wonderful. The fruit is not 
only very plentiful, but the size is enor- 
mous. 





A Boulder county correspondent says 
we were right in poking a little fun 
at the Wonderberry advertised in many 
papers and agrees with us that it is 
much the same as the garden huckle- 
berries. ‘I bought some last spring,” 
he says, “thinking they might take 
place of other fruits which we knew 
were going to be short after the freeze. 
I paid ten cents for one package of seed 
and the plants grew fine and were 
loaded with fruit, but proved to be the 
same as you say some of your experi- 
ence was. They were almost no ac- 
count. I never saw such outlandish 
things as some of the catalogues ad- 
vertise.”’ 


Pruning the Currant.—These fruits 
both grow naturally in the bush form, 
new wood being formed every year in 
the form of branches. The currant 
bears its best fruit on wood that is 
not more than two years old. After 
branches have reached three or four 
years of age, therefore, they should be 
cut out and the young branches al- 
lowed to take their places. Gooseber- 
ries are treated in the same manner, 
except the old wood may be left a year 
or so longer. Of course all diseased 
or insect-infested branches should be 
cut out and burned. When treated ac- 
cording to these directions, a planta- 
tion may be kept for a good many 
years, but generally in about ten or 
twelve years it will have passed its 
usefulness.—Professor I, Troup, Ind. 





Red Raspberries. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Professor H. E. Van Deman. 

My first experience with red rasp- 
berries was at the old home in Ohio, 
where my father planted a patch of 
Red Antwerp, which, in those days, 
was about the only variety then under 
cultivation in America. I remember 
that, although a very small boy, I used 
to take great delight in picking and 
eating the rich, red berries. There was 
a row next a fence that separated the 
garden from a public road, and some 
of the berries could be gathered from 
the outside. We never objected to it 
as they passed along, helping them- 
selves to what they could reach. One 
boy in particular, I remember as thus 
becoming one of my earliest acquain- 
tances. His father planted and grew 
plenty of fruit, but they had no red 
raspberries, and it was a great pleas- 
ure to me to invite this little chum to 
get inside the garden and share the 
berries. Since then I chose him to be 
one of my clerks in the division of 
pomology at Washington, D. C., where 
he is yet, and where it is his business 
to test fruits of many kinds from all 
parts of the United States and some 
from other countries. Thus we see 
how a taste for good fruits hus de- 
veloped and led to a position of great 
usefulness. Many a good taste, if not 
a feast, was had by those who passed 








Italian Bees—1-2 Ib. and gu 





Nitrate ot Soda 


In Original Bags 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Ma, 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La, 

140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il}, 
1103 Temple Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

San Jose, Cal. 

321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 
603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash, 



















Covers 80 to 40 acres per - 
leggy os rows, sprays 4 ata 

time. 1s adjust or different 

widths. | tes to any fineness and gearing 
of pump to wheel of cart gives any pressure desired, 
Automatic agitator and suction strainer cleaner, |j 
never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instruction and ag 
mula ows the famous Garfield, Empire K 
Orchard Monarch and other sprayers. Write for it, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 11w St., Eumira, N.Y, 
PR AY Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and 


do phitewsshing —_ The 
and guaranteed to xiiah*t Fitted with 


Auto-Pop Nozzle Pain the work of cave 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Ex ees 
Stations and 300,000 others. make 
ran & les and sizes. Spraying. Guide 
rite for book, prices and Agency 


of. The E. C. Brown Co. 
75 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


























LION BRAND | 


os Fae 


GRAFTING WAX) 


Price of eter Wax, % ib. 15¢.; 1 Ib. 25e, 
Postpaid 25e. Oc, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., "Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Fruit Baskets 
Write for 
catalogue and price list. 


WEBSTER BASKET CO. 


Box 14. Webster, Monroe Co., New York. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Why not order now 
and get the discount 
allowed on winter or- 
ders? Price list free. 

Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX C0, 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erie County, OHIO. 


Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 


Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list B. 

Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., New Atsany, Ixo. 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESSES 


Racks and Cloths. Write for red catalog. 

















and Crates. 
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THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO., 


Goshen, Ind. 





They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass,copper,graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send for sample pkg. 100. Complete 
. assorted sizes, 25c nne roald. nts wanted. 
llette Mfg. Co.,Eox §28 Amsterdam, N. Y. 








In Bags Piet 


Best and safest manure for florists 
and greenhouse use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cit 
culars and prices, 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 
Z 27 _Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


THE CLIPPER 


will cut tall grass, short 
grass and weeds, and do all 
the trimming along the 
fence, walks and drives. 

If your dealers do not 
keep them, let us_ know, 
and we will send circulars 
and prices. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 
_ DIXON, HLL. 


ueen will start you. 





Booklet explains, MASON, Mechanic Falls, Minn. 
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things for themselves? Every gener- 
ous minded and progressive fruit- 
grower is a source of inspiration for 
good, whether he knows it or not, to 
those who come under this influence. 
I always love to give to those who are 
likely to care for them, plants, scions 
and seeds of the best things I have. 
A joy that is shared is doubled. 





Suckering Raspberries. 

My plantation of Turner, Cuthbert 
and Golden Queen raspberries are in 
excellent shape this fall, thanks to their 
being in check rows. This is really the 
only way to grow this class of raspber- 
ries. Plant them in checks of four and 
one-half or five feet and there will be 
no trouble in keeping them clean and 
keeping the sprouts in subjection. 
Rowed one way, the row constantly 
encroaches on the cultivator until it 
gets to be two or more feet wide and 
the fruit becomes hidden by the new 
growth and is small and unsatisfactory 
and very difficult to pick. One can 
scarcely tell whether the pickers are 
picking clean or not. In hills the fruit 
is exposed an all sides, it develops 
fully and is easy to pick. Even in hills 
the canes can be allowed to‘crowd each 
other and I have seen plantations 
where the hill covered two feet square. 
This is almost as bad as matted rows. 
In some hills I see that only one stalk 
has grown, and the beauty of these 
plants is quite noticeable. Strong and 
very stocky, with large branches, they 
resemble a large blackberry bush or 
small tree more than a_ raspberry 
plant. I have no doubt the fruit on 
such bushes will be exceptionally fine, 
but whether the yield of quarts will be 
as large as on hills containing four or 
five canes, I cannot tell. 

Last summer a good many canes 
loaded with fruit got down upon the 
ground before picking and I was 
obliged to stop cultivating for six 
weeks, or else destroy a good many 
berries. This fall I had expected to 
clip off from five to eight inches from 
the tip of each cane and tie each hill 
to a small stake with wool or tarred 
twine. Eight inches of snow is now 
on the ground, November 18th, and the 
raspberry bushes are weighted to the 
ground, most of the leaves being still 
on them. Under the circumstances I 
think I shall not do anything with 
them until spring, as all the damage 
from breaking with snow has already 
been done, and they will winter-kill 
less bent down, than if tied up. I am 
not sure that it would be good policy 
to cut off the tips until spring, and on 
this point I find a difference of opinion 
among horticultural friends of a good 
deal of experience. The chief argument 
in favor of clipping in the fall is sav- 
ing of time in the spring, and as the 
growth removed is nearly all immature 
wood, that would winter-kill anyway, 
I cannot see how it would do much 
damage. I suppose in strong, well- 
balanced hills there would be no need 
of stakes as the combined stalks tied 
in a bunch would be self-supporting, 
but in my case the stakes will not 
cost much, as I have plenty of chest- 
nut timber.” The stakes need not -be 
more than two inches in diameter and 
about four feet long, driven into 
ground about fourteen inches. 





Possibilities of a Strawberry Bed. 

Of all the fruits which are indigenous 
to this climate there is none which is 
more welcome than the .strawberry. 
There is no fruit of which a greater 
quantity is consumed in such a short 
period of time. It is astonishing to visit 
some of our markets and note the vast 
quantities which are received, and dis- 
posed of. In my home town, which 
has a population of about 800, I have 
seen 800 quarts delivered and sold in 
one day, and about the same amount 
consumed for several succeeding days. 

There is no doubt but that a still 
greater amount would be consumed if 
people had beds of their own where 
they could get ripe, fresh fruit three 
times a day if need be. I can safely 
say that one-half of the farmers do not 
have properly kept beds, let alone any 
at all. Those who have none do not 
realize what a treat they lose every 
year they go without one. To illustrate, 
I will cite an instance which came to 
my observation. Two years ago @ 
farmer came to me and wished to know 
“if I could furnish strawberry ‘plants 
which would grow, as he had set plants 
several times and failed to get them to 
live, and had about given up trying to 
grow them, but if I would set them out, 
he would try it once more.” 





That strawberries will thrive and 
bear excellent crops of fruit without 
any very extensive area of loosened 
soil is not only indicated by the large 
crops which are sometimes gathered in 
matteq rows the second year, but by 














instances of here and there growing 
them in the lawn. I know and frequent- 
ly see three places in Akron where this 
is done. In two instances the lawn is 
continued back of the house at one 
side, and the strawberries are grown in 
spaces about a foot wide, in parallel 
rows cut in the grass. 

The berry plants stand in a single 
row in each space about a foot across 
and, of course, all runners are cut off. 
The soil is not rounded up in geranium 
beds, but is about two inches below the 
surface. This favors the retention of 
moisture, and in one instance a mulch 
of rotten leaves is kept around the 
plants. In one case the beds are in a 
corner of the front lawn, and were the 
spaces cut in the form of a monogram 
or shield with bars and stars, it would 
be as proper and nearly as ornamental 
as a bed of alternanthera. Such straw- 
berry beds look very neat and _ the 
plants seem to enjoy their position, 
holding their own as well as if there 
was no boundary of grass. 





A certain grower of strawberry plants 
says that he expects within ten years 
to grow strawberries as large as pine- 
apples, We do not know how small he 
has seen pineapples, but we have seen 
watermelons that were not as large as 
some strawberries. But, seriously, we 
think the size of the berries we see now 
is sufficient, and hope some one will 
try to improve the quality instead of 
trying to increase the size. If we have 
got to slice our strawberries to eat 
them it will seem to be a nuisance. 
And most of the very large varieties 
we have seen were not the equal in 
flavor of the smaller sorts 





The Strawberry Bed. 

The strawberry bed is a very popular 
institution. Even the weeds are fond 
of it and take especial pride in putting 
themselves in such good company. In 
the dry weather which is quite likely 
to prevail at this time of year they run 
their roots down deep, and get a strong 
hold. Then again, the earth between 
the rows and plants has become very 
hard. You have been tramping over 
your bed every day for about three 
weeks, and perhaps you weigh 200 
pounds, and have brought a very con- 
tinuous pressure to bear upon the soil 
as you have squatted your bulk by 
every plant in your search for the 
fruit; and the sooner you repair such 
inevitable yet injurious consequences 
the better. The soil should be loosened 
around the roots without delay that 
they may have a chance to spread, and 
be in readiness to drink in the show- 
ers when they come. And then the 
runners need looking after. The straw- 
berry runner has a good deal of young 
American in it, and thinks it knows 
how to take care of itself. Like other 
specimens of the oncoming generation 
it is not at all bashful and thrusts it- 
self in among its elders without saying 
“by your leave.” 

We are very confident of giving good 
advice when we say that it is time now 
to organize for next year’s strawberry 
erep. Put on old clothes; get down on 
your knees (at least one of them) and 
pull out weeds; pinch off dead leaves, 
use the hoe, and a pickaxe is not bad 
if used judiciously. Enrich the _ soil 
with good compost. Then for the rest 
of the season you will have little to do 
except to keep the ground soft and 
clean. Early in the winter throw on 
some loose covering, corn stalks if you 
can get them, and some time when you 
have a good chance buy twice as many 
baskets as you have ever had before.— 
I. L. K., in New York “Tribune.” 





Seventeen years ago last April I quit 
the service of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, and like the average railroag man 
(and there is no reason why this should 
be so), had but little money, but a fam- 
ily willing to sacrifice ease and pleas- 
ure, that we might secure a home. We 
were tired of everlasting tearing up 
and moving, I was raised a farmer, 
and my education in that line was 
thorough, though deficient in other 
branches. 

Like nearly all railroad men, I expect- 
ed to soine time retire to a quiet life, 
and had an ideal fruit farm planned. 
3ut such a farm, with all its necessi- 
ties, costs money and labor. With bor- 
rowed money we bought ten acres of 
land one mile from the post-office. Then 
came the putting of my ideas on the 
ground. To-day I have them, and my 
plan would have been nearly perfect, 
but for a fire caused by the railroad, 
which has left a few scars. Our ten 
acres cost 1,000. Since then we have 
bought another ten acres at $2,000; to- 
day the 20 acres are worth $8,000, clear 
of debt. 





Words are also actions and actions 
are a kind of words. 


Freight Prepaid 
on Breese Bros. ROOFING 


This is the most liberal special price proposition ever 
made on Guaranteed first quality rubber roofing. ik 
at the prices quoted on our three weights of old reliable 
Breese Bros. kubber Roofing and remember that these 
remarkably low prices include freight costs. 

You cannot buy anything but cheap, low grade roof- 
ing through a dealer, at anything like this price. 
Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing is made in our own factory, by a special proc 
ess of long-fibre wool felt saturated ‘in asphalt, heavily — on both pros 
with flexible waterproof ¢ f, fire- 
resisting and durable. Order now and aan the advantage of this unusual offer. We 
pay the — to all points east of the western boundry line of Minnesota, lowa, and 
Missouri and north of the south line of Tennessee. 


Write To Us for Three Free Samples to Test—and Booklet 


Get these samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply roofing. Put them to every test you can think of and prove to 
your own satisfaction that Breese Bros. Rubber Roofingis positively the best roofing ever made. Breese Bros. 


Lowest 
or es Price 
-Freight Prepaid 
Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. 
x more 














Order today, or write for 
Samples and 
Booklet 








Roofing will cost you at this remarkable low price offer, one quarter as much as shingles and will last twice as long. 


Fr Cement and Special Roofing 
ee Nails ncigsd in each al 
Hammer lays f 


You run no risk by ordering now direct from this 
advertisement. We positively guarantee satisfaction. 

If Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing does not prove to be 
all that we claim for'it, send it back and we will return 
your money. 


We Give the Longest Guarantee 


and our guarantee is absolute. Weare ready to make 
good on every claim. We pay the freight to all points 
east of the western boundry line of esota, lowa 
aad Missouri and north of the south line of Tennessee. 
Order at once—now—today and get the benefit of 
this remarkable offer. We may not be able to make 
such aliberal offeragain. Or write today for Free. 
samplesand booklet. Delay may cost you money 


The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept.s5s- Cincinnati, 0. 





The simplest, strongest and most powerful sprayer. Can be changed 
from horse to hand power without anytrouble. Easy to work. Will 
spray upper and under side of leaf; mixture can be di- 
rected at any angle. Send for our new book—FREE— 
and see how you can increase your profits 25 to 50 per 
cent.—how you can spray thirty acres of potatoes, 
cotton or vegetables in a day. 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 15, Hightstown. N. J. 














THE NEW BRASS 
BARREL SPRAY PUMP 


Be sure and get our low prices on Sprayers. 
Send for our Catalogue. We carry the 


best Sprayers. Orders filled at once. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


Implement Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


NOZZLES, HOSE, FITTINGS, ETC. 


SPRAYING IS NOW A_NECESSITY 
TO INSURE ™«zx3GOOD FRUIT 


Fig. 702. Fig, 639. 
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Write at once fer Full Descriptive Catalogue 


FE, MYERS & BRO,, ““onto..” 
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An Easy 
Turning 
Wheel 
Pays 
| Best 





W hen 
you're 

studying 
ways to in- 
crease business 
—how to make 
more trips per day, or how to carry 
more pounds per trip—remember 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE 


It puts good dollars 





into many a pocket by 
saving wagon-wear 
and horse flesh. 

Alittle on each wag- 
on spindle puts “go” 
into a whole week’s 
business. 

The best thing for 
wheels is Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask your 
dealer and try it. 
STANDARD OIL CO, 

(Incorporated) 














TO GROW A _ GOOD 
GARDEN 


good cultivation is absolutely neces. 

sary, but it can’t be done with poor 
tools. Here’s an Iron Age 'l'ool cs. 

pecially made for garden work. I¢ 

not only does good work, bus itis 

easy to operate. The boys <W 

girls can do the gardening 


ard produce big crops, 
with I ll equip them 
th 











and ithe” 
Saves two-thirds ¢ 
ting of your garden 
Rdge work! One man 


can do work of three. Bo 


can do 
two men’s work. It draws—no chopping, back-strain- 
ing hoe work. Thirty inches of cutting edge!—five 
times that of a hoe. 

Adjustable and reversible—will make planting 
rows and cover them. Has shield to protect young 


plants. Only one-sixth the price of wheel hoe, yet 
works in loose, cond. uneven and littered ground 
where whee! hoe fails. Every one absolutely guaran- 
Only $1.25. We pay express. Try one and be con- 
vinced. Thousands have done so. Write at once. Also 
ask for free book and ye a a 
iberal terms to agents ifyou 
A Snap for Agents start at once. Chance to 
make big money. One man made $18.50 in one day. 
Article sellsitself. Use sample. We need to lay in big 
stock. Write today for particulars. This offer limited. 
ULRICH MFG. CO., 121 River St., ROCK FALLS, ILL. 





Stickney GasolineEn¢ines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight- 
we valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in aad the best 
Seven sizes: 144 tol 
Send for our he sides and 
our Catechism selling fifty-seven 
reasons why Stic; 4 En- 
gines are the Best. 

Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A. Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 























Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines. 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortiandt Bldg., New York 


PUMPS WATER UPHILL 


and works day and night without any — 
from you. No expense for power. 


R Hy F E HYDRAULIC 


delivers water ms any ‘on to 
int from stream, 6p 
foot raise ior every fot off of =e 
water supply service known. 
ood mates Free. 








# CO.,2414 Trinity Bidg., N 

















mercial Asset. 


Continued from Last Issue. 

Mr. H. M. Williamson, secretary of 
the Oregon State Board of Horticulture, 
furnishes the following statement bear- 
ing upon this same general subject: 

“Among the fruit growers’ organiza- 
tions in Oregon the two associations 
which have been the most successful 
have been the Hood River Fruit Grow- 
ers’ association and the Hood River 
Apple Growers’ association. The for- 
mer of these organizations confines it- 
self for the most part to the market- 
ing of strawberries. These two asso- 
ciations have been managed from the 
start with a view to establishing the 
highest’ possible reputation for their 
products. The members are not allow- 
ed to pack their own product, but, if 
they engage in the work of packing, 
they work on fruit grown by other 
members. I believe I am justified in 
saying that the associations have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring for their product 
a reputation which assures them the 
highest prices paid for strawberries 
and apples in the United States. It is 
now possible for the Apple Growers’ 
association to sell its fruit to mer- 
chants in eastern cities at high prices 
without inspection. 

I have no doubt that it will be found 
necessary in the near future to have 
all fruit in any one package of uni- 
form quaiity and size, as near as may 
be, and this can be best brought about 
through associations of growers, as in 
this way the temptation to piace poor 
fruit in the interior of a package can 
be reduced to the lowest possible limit. 
An association, also, by reason of the 
greater volume of fruit handled can ac- 
quire qa deserved high reputation for 
honest packing and good fruit much 
sooner than the individual growers 
could do with their limited output and 
multiplicity of brands. 

In mcignnae ag cured prunes the Wil- 


lamette Valley Prune Growers’ associa- 
tion did very valuable work in intro- 
ducing Oregon prunes under favorable 


auspices in England and throughout 
the United States and making for them 
a market which did not exist and 
which the ordinary methods of hand- 
ling through merchants developed so 
slowly that without the work of the 
association there would not yet have 
been a demand for more than a frac- 
tion of the crop produced, whereas, as 
a result of the work of the association, 
there is now a profitable market for 
all the cured prunes produced in this 
state.”’ 


Good Reputation as a Tangible Com- 
mercial Asset. 


Replying to an inquiry as to the 
prices obtained by the Hood River Ap- 
ple Growers’ association as compared 
with those obtained by the growers be- 
fore the association was formed, EF. H. 
Shepard, editor of “Better Fruits,” 
writes: 

“In 1902 we had no union. Growers 
got 85 cents for Spitz, four tier. In 
1903 our union started and we got $2. 


In 1904, $2.10. In 1905, $2.12 to $2.60. In 
1906, $2.25 to $3.15. In 1907, $2.25 to 
$3.27. In 1908, $2.25 straight. The ex- 


tra large prices in 1906-’07 were for the 
72 size of which there are very few. 
The 1908 prices are about 15 cents lower 
on an average for four tier than the 
1906 and 1907 prices. As a matter of 
fact, the price of 1908 was higher com- 
paratively for the reason that all deal- 





ers lost money with the exception of 
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Picking strawberries in the orchard of a Tennessee subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Shipped on 1 Free Trial 


without-a-cent in-advance. 
peg strings’’ to our trial offer. 
First, shen if it you buy—pay us out 

ofthe Extra Profi holesale Prices. 
We pay Freight. Write us aletter or card 
nd tell us which machine 









The he Reputation « of Fruit as a Com- 


Written by PROF. S. A. BEACH 
for W.N. Y. Hort. Meeting. 


those that bought Hood River of pre- 
vious years and for the reson that the 
sale was made in 1907 just before the 
panic and in 1908 on top of a panic. 
The price of Newtowns has usually 
been less but this year Newtowns and 
Spitz sold for the same price net, F. O, 
B. Hood River. All prices are net F. 
O. B. Hood River.” 

Cc. A. Tonneson, editor of the “North- 
west Horticulturist,” asserts that “The 
organization of fruit growers’ associa- 
tions is the only way whereby many 
fruit growers having small areas under 
cultivation can possibly find a market. 
The Pacific coast markets are not ex- 
tensive enough for all those engaged 
in fruit growing and thus a market 
must ‘be obtained elsewhere and it is 
only by means of these organizations 
that this can be done. 

“There are a few fruit growers whose 
individual acreage runs from fifty to 
three or four hundred acres, and in 
such cases the quantity is sufficient to 
warrant the expense of a representa- 
tive to find markets for that particular 


product. The particular points on 
which the growers in our section are 
improving is in the growing of the 


high class varieties, producing a type 
of the highest degree of perfection and 
quantities of it, then following’ the 
most approved styles in grading and 
packing. They seek the highest priced 
markets in the eastern states, and are 
very particular to have all the fruit 
uniform in the package both as to col- 
or and size, and absolutely free from 
blemishes. Then through their organ- 
izations, sufficient quantities of this 
uniform fruit are centered and buyers 
are attracted from the east. 

“A good association is worth at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the price at 
which the fruit is sold in value to the 
individual; and some of the individuals 
of good associations consider that they 
are benefited to more than that extent.” 

Professor W. S. Thornber, of Pull- 
man, Washington, makes the following 
statement concerning the prices obtain- 
ed for fruit by individual fruit growers 
in the state of Washington as compar- 
ed with those obtained by the associa- 
tions. 


“Last year just before the tempor- 
ary panic, Rome Beauty, Wagener and 


Jonathan apples were selling in Wenat- 
chee, Washington, and North Yakima, 
Washington, at from $1.50 to $2.25 per 
box while in the vicinity of Pullman, 
Washington, where equally good ap- 
ples were being raised, but where 
there is no union or protective associa- 
tion of any kind, our apples were be- 
ing bought from 45 to 50 cents per 
box.”’ 

It has already been suggested that 
by combining in well organized an4d 
properly managed associations, groups 
of western New York apple growers 
might in many cases work together to 
advantage in establishing a _ better 
reputation for the fruit of their com- 
munity or district instead of each 
working alone independently of the 
other and perhaps at cross purposes. 
As Shepard says “Without associations 
it is necessary for the grower either to 
consign his fruit or to sell it to local 
or visiting buyers and do this without 
being thoroughly posted. Buyers 
come into a community and make deals 
with certain growers at prices which 
are sadvantageous to the buyer and 
then they use this transaction as a pre- 
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SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
grade roofing, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
Game face, with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
ip mo Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
Don’t spend 4 dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 


test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 
UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A18 , Cleveland, 0. 
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Engine 
23 to8H.P. Proportionate Prices. 


For use on the farm and in the shop. 

Runs cream separators, churns, pumps, corn shel- 

pe washing machines, printing presses, eta, 
rns kerosene, (coal oll,) aloohol, gasoline, d 

tillste, without change o as uipment, starts 

without cranking, throttling ones, —* 

forged crank shaft, best grade bal 

li ngs, free catalog tells how to on batt cost 

of hi hired help. ‘Testimonials. 10,000in 

All sizes ready to ship. 


Fg med ENCINE WORKS 
Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan —22>—— 




















$1,500 “ov” CIDER 


Write for Free Catalog. Describes 
and illustrates our line of the 


ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD - 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESSES 
Built in sizes 10 to 
400 barrels per day, v/ 
Hand or power. & 
Presses for all 


and see - "how Bl, on 
can show you how . 
clear profit can be made. Cider Presses in the World. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 194 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
Or Room 119M = —«- 38 Cortlandt St., New York 


HALF PRIGE 


OFFER 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


on our 3, 4 and 6 H. P. Engines. The CAPI- 
TAL is king of the gasoline engines. It will 
deliver more power on the belt with less gaso- 
line than any other engine. On the market for 
twelve years. Get a copy of our free catalogue 


C. H. A. DISSINGER & CO., Wricntsvitte, Pa. 
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in raising poultry, live 3 
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If so, send ten cents fora 





3-months’ trial _subscrip- _— 

tion to the “RURALFARMER.” J ¢.4.0 we 
ption 

It Tells You L20 ccs 


RNG SPA NINN 
all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock an 7, breed inge How to arkot 
crops successful "ics you how to ship, 
Ras crate, billand get returns, “RURAL 

ARMER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
pane LY ea) for 10 cents. 
—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, OF $1.00 per year for club ors persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,” 
448. 3rd Street, -« Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=— 
cedent or leverage to set prices for 
other sales in that district.” 

Where the business is all in the 
hands of one manager, it is possible 
for him to keep better posted than the 
ordinary grower can do and for that 
reason he can handle the buSiness to 
petter advantage. The production of 
fruit and the growing of fruit are es- 
sentially different in their requirements, 
The growing of fruit is an art and an 
industry. The marketing of fruit is a 
business. To do either best requires 
natural aptitude and special training. 
It requires the opportunity and the 
ability to concentrate one’s efforts 
along the particular line in which he 
is engaged. The practical advantage 
of making a division of labor along the 
lines indicated have been pointed out 
in the testimony which has already 
peen quoted from managers of fruit 
growers’ associations, horticultural edi- 
tors and others who are in position to 
speak intelligently concerning the fruit 
industries of the western states, It is 
not to be expected that the eastern 
fruit growers can organize associations 
and manage them in all details in just 
the same way as is being done in west- 
ern states. Nevertheless, the principle 
of separating the producing force from 
the selling force can be recognized and 
acted upon. It would not be necessary 
to form large associations, at least not 
in the beginning. <A few men, as per- 
haps 6 or 8, might at first co-operate in 
this way, establish definite grades for 
their pack of fruit and hold rigidly to 
them. Within a very short period the 
trade would come to them and buy 
their pack at advanced prices. They 
could then depend with reasonable as- 
surance upon receiving good prices for 
good goods each recurring season. This 
in turn would stimulate them to grow 
better fruit. They could then afford 
to thin their apples to get better color 
and size, do more thorough spraying, 
and give more attention to all the 
methods of orchard management which 
tend to the production of the best pos- 
sible grades of fruit. Thus they 
might get rid of the problem of hand- 
ling the poorer grades of fruit by not 
growing any or by reducing them to a 
very small percentage of the, crop. In 
this way much could be done towards 
producing better fruit and fruit of 
more uniform grade. Moreover, the 
association would influence the quality 
of the fruit produced by not allowing 
the poor fruit to be marketed under 
their brands and by making it of no 
object to the grower to try to pack 
such fruit. In this way the reputation 
of western New York for the good 
quality of its fruit would surely be 
greatly strengthened and made a more 
and more valuable commercial asset 
as the years go by. The records show 
that such a result has followed the 
establishment of fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations in other regions. There is 
no reason to doubt that it would do 
the same here. 





Apples in Various Localities. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Re- 
ports of large returns from Baldwin 
orchards mainly belong “down east.” 
Fruitgrowers “out west” who have fol- 
lowed their guidance frequently come 
to disappointment and loss. For the 
Baldwin, like the Minister, Melon, and 
the other winter, apples from the north 
and northeast, is not adapted to the 
increased warmth and the lessened 
light of the summers a few degrees 
further southward. The higher tem- 
perature ripens the fruit prematurely, 
and at picking time the crop is nearly 
all on the ground and going to decay. 
And yet the Baldwin often does well 
in the northern portions of Ohio, In- 
diana, ete., and oceasionally in the 
southern portion on limestone soil, and 
especially when a cool summer occurs. 
But in ordinary seasons, south of the 
40th degree, as a keeping apple it is 
often disappointing. 

In bringing the stmmer apples of 
the north two or three degrees south- 
ward, the case is different. Their ear- 
lier ripening is favorable rather than 
otherwise, and the quality is generally 
improved. The winter apples from the 
same section, when removed south, 
not only do not keep, but are also low- 
ered in quality, with one or. two ex- 
ceptions. The Cogswell, which lasts in 
Connecticut until April, is usually all 
gone in Southern Ohio by the middle 
of October, but loses little or nont of 
its fine quality. With the present ad- 
vanced condition of pomology and the 
introduction of so many choice apples 
native to the west and south, there is 
no longer any necessity for repeating 
the mistakes of forty or less years ago. 
Rightly now, the selection of the plant- 
er will be confined mainly to varieties 
known to be successful in his own 
neighborhood, planting sparingly and 
by way of experiment the kinds report- 
ed to be valuable in distant localities. 


Puddin’-head Philosophy. 

Where there is a will it is usually 
contested. 

Wine is no doubt a mockery When 
it is adulterated. 

An outdoor teamster will live longer 
than an indoor banker. 

The boy who dislikes to clean the 
carpet would rather beat it. 

It is better to fill*the country with 
alfalfa than with discontent. 

Trouble builds its bridges of straw 
and plants them on a grain of sand. 

When a farmer puts his hané to the 
plow he soons turns back—the soil. 

A prairie swift cannot run _ fast 
enough to overtake the troubles cf a 
lame fox. 

A coyote will watch all day to see 
where a buzzard is to tight for ‘ts 
carrion? 

Dishonesty is a boomerang. It al- 
ways returns and whacks a fellow en 
the back of the’ neck. 

Procrastination, the thief of time, the 
most valuable thing in the world, is 
never brought to trial. 

A little exertion over the sawbuck 
every morning before breakfast is not 
the worst sort of exercise. 

The prickly pear is the fruit cf the 
prairie and like human existence it is 
made up of roses and thorns. 

A man who has done his best while 
the day lasted is unjust to himself to 
go to bed discontentedly at nignt. 

The devil’s-club cactus is the sky- 
scraper of the boundless plain but no 
living thing dwells under its scrawny 
arms—Denver ‘Field and Farm.’ 
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Wayne Apple Trees Live 100 Years. 

The year 1909 is the hundredth year 
since the first apple orchard now in 
bearing was planted in this vicinity. 
The orchard last season produced a 
considerable quantity of fruit. The 
trees, which have never been grafted 
from the natural fruit, were brought 
here from Connecticut by one Roger 
Olmstead in the year 1909. Mr.°Olm- 
stead was one of the original settlers 
and cleared the land himself before 
transplanting the trees on the land, 
which is now owned by Albert Wells, 
in the suburbs of Wolcott village. 

The trees have been allowed to grow 
much taller than most up to date ap- 
ple growers would allow them to grow, 
but they are still good examples of the 
extreme age to which apple trees in 
this section attain, and it furnishes a 
reason why apple orchards in western 
New York are much more valuable 
than orchards of the same extent in 
any other section of the country. The 
orchards of Michigan approach more 
nearly the age of our orchards than in 
other sections. It is said that the or- 
chards of Missouri and Kansas are of 
little or no value after reaching the age 
of thirty-five to forty years, while the 
orchards of the Ozark Mountain region 
must bring their return to the owner 
within twenty years or prove a failure, 
and the keeping qualities of the fruit 
of the several sections correspond to 
the longevity of the trees. 


Dealing With Bad Ministers. 

There are bad clergymen as there 
are bad men in all professions. Let us 
concede this fact and not try to evade 
it as some churches attempt to do, 
When a minister is found to be immor- 
al he should be cast out from the pul- 
pit forever. No pity should tempt 
us to continue his work as _ pas- 
tor. He is a wolf and wolves should 
not be placed in charge of lambs. 

Here is an expression from ‘Public 
Opinion:” ‘While it is not a pleasant 
subject to treat, the Chicago “Stand- 
ard” (Presbyterian) thinks it is time 
somebody spoke a few plain words on 
the treatment of immoral clergymen. 
Where there is not actual denial of the 
existence of ministerial immorality, it 
declares, there is too frequent a ten- 
dency to hush up the facts, and con- 
ceal them from the public. ‘Many a 
church has granted a letter to a pastor 
whose immorality was beyond question, 
rather than suffer from the inevitable 
consequences of trying him and exclud- 
ing him from its fellowship. The theory 
upon which some Christian people 
seem to proceed is stated thus: ‘Don’t 
kill a mad dog, but get him over into 
the next. township. No matter how 
many people he bites, so long as they 
are not our people.’ The ‘Standard,’ 
with. considerable warmth of feeling, 
deals with this sort of evasion of plain 
‘Christian duty.” 








The Old Age of Cats.—Mr. E. A. Eg- 
gleston writes Green’s Fruit Grower 
that he has just buried a cat, given 
him at about the gime of his marriage, 
the cat being 18 years old at the date 
of its death. He asks who ean tell of 
older cats than this. His neighbor has 
a cat which has been with him eight 
years, during which time it supplied 
the family with 153 kittens, 







Buggy Book to You, 


Although these books cost me 8 cents each to mail, for postage 
alone, yet I'll gladly send you one, FREE, pecause I want you to know 
about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—M ade to Order—Sold Direct From 
My Factories to you on 30 DAYS’ FREE ROAD TEST—Guaranteed 

Two Years. This Book Means a Saving of $25.00 to $40.00 to You on 
just the Vehicle you want—because of the DIRECT Factory Prices 
».it quotes you. Get this Book—sit down of an evening and look it 
over. It contains actual photographs of more Vehicles and 

Harness of every description than could be shown in ten 
dealers’ salesrooms—over 125 different styles of Vehicles and Full 
Line of Harness. 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


This is my latest 1909 Book—and it is truly a Buyer’s Guide. It not only gives descrip- 
tions and prices which show a 


Saving to You of $25.00 to $40.00 


but it also tells how good Vehicles are made—why they are 
better made my way—all running parts made of Second 

Growth Shellbark Hickory—split with the grain—not sawed 
across it—thus giving extra strength and long wearing qual- 
ities. SPLIT HICKORY Vehicles are trade-mark Vehicles— 
known in every state in the Union for highest qualities and 
prices, and my celebrated 























Let Me Pay Postage 
on My Big, Free 





30 Days’ Free Road Test Plan 


proves all my claims. Making Vehicles to order, I give you any 
option as to finish, style, etc.,—that you get from no other man- 
ufacturer. Buying direct from my factories brings you 
in touch with the people who make yore Vehicle. My 
Two-Year Guarantee is toyou—direct. My Free Road 
Test Plan is to you—direct. My pricesare to y 
direct. No roundabout transactions as when buy- 
ing through dealers. No dealer’s profits added in 
the price of your Vehicle—all meaning a big saving 
and more satisfaction to YOU. Over 125,000 Split 
Hickory Mey inuse. LETMESEND YOU 
‘HIS BOOK A’ XE. 
” Address H.C. PHELPS, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. 
Station 26, Columbus, Ohio 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




















Fruit Growers " Fruit Saver 





You can make a Spring Wagon of your Bolster Wagon in two minutes with 
this Spring and deliver your fruit or produce safely with pleasure and _ profit 
to yourself. 


WE MAKE OTHER KINDS 


If your dealer cannot furnish you send for catalogue and price list. 


Address, HESS-PONTIAC SPRING & AXLE COMPANY 
Station “A” PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








BLOCK HOWARD STREET 





Just the thing for the Orchardist. 





CAPACITY 100 GALLONS, . . . 





THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE CoO. 


THE ONE MAN 
SPRAYER 


Think 
of it, one man can do it all with this outfit, 
which is complete as shown in cut. 


- $79.00 
¢ 100-Gallon Cypress Spraying Tank, . $7.50 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 









This microscope is especially imported from France. As regards power and convenient handling, 
good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The cylindrical case is manufaec- 
tured from highly polished nickel, while there are two separate lenses—one at each end of the micro- 
scope. The larger glass is a convex magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, 
the hair, fur, or any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. Every farmer, family,school and teacher should 
own a microscope. 
OUR OFFER. If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we will send you this 
scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower. one year, for 50 cents. 


ADDRESS GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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est grade barn arid roof paint made, 
at 49 cents per gallon. Paint your 
== _own house and barn by following | 
the instructions in our Free Paint Book, and if you 
will do the work yourself (and you can do it just as well 
asa painter can do it), you can paint a good sized house 
for even less than $10.00. Our paints cover more sur- 
face than any other; they retain their luster and color 
tter than any other, owing to the purity of the | 
materials used, and if you are thinking of paintin 
our house or barn or any other building, you shoul 
rst write us a card or letter and say, *“Please 
send me your Free int Book,”’ and the day your 
stal card or letter reaches us we will send this big 

aint Book to you free, by return mail. 
Blvd., Chicago 


Albaugh-Dover Co., 967 Marshall 


$$$ $$ 


Dollars made quickly and easily raising squabs; raised in one 
month; demand greater than supply. Fall information in our 
great FREE PIGEON BOUK; brimful of practical ideas you 
never knew before; profusely illustrated. Write to-day for 
special information about our HOMEKS and the big FREE BOOK 
will go by return mail. 


THE BEST SQUAB COMPANY, 
DEPT. 6. F., DELMAR, DELAWARE. 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest and fastest breeders. Every 
pair guaranteed mated and banded. Money 
makers everywhere. If you wish to besuc- 
cessful, start with our “Jumbo Homers.” 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for our large ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK, “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WITH SQUABS."* Address, PROVIDENCE 
COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. 
Poultry, Pigeons, Hares. 20 eggs $1.00 


64 VARIETIES Stock for sale. Winners wherever shown, 


Catalogue and show record free. 
H. D. ROTH, Box R, Franconia, Pa. 
































































































SINGLE COMB BRO 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowl- 
edged queen of the practical egg laying breeds 
is the Leghorn, when judged by the standard of 
the greatest number of marketable eggs produced 
at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent 
layers, but they are extremely active foragers and 
waste no time in setting. Like a good milch cow 
they put little fat upon their bones, but devote 
all surplus nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but what- 
ever they consume is put to good purpose. Price 
of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all 
one price. 




















































ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘‘ Farmer’s Friend,” the “All ’Round 
Fowl,” the “‘ Old Reliable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl 
for farm and home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early 
market. As a far-sighted farmer once said to 
us, “ When you kill one you’ve got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 each; Pullets, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each; Trios, $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.00. We ship no cull birds. The lowest 
priced birds offered are standard bred, prac- 
tically as good for breeding purposes as the 
higher priced birds. The se birds offered 
are the pick frora the flock containing the larg- 
est percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a hizher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 

From good breet'ing pens, $1.00 per 13; from our 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 
guarantee the feriility of our eggs we are willing 
to replace all settings from which the purchasers 
receive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 








































The Lowly Hen. 


I’m for the hen, the lowly hen; 
She lays an egg to-day and then 
To-morrow goes about her biz 

And where her nest of rubbish is 
Lays us another. Cluck on cluck, 
Day after day with endless pluck; 
Happy if in solitude. 

She may at last hatch out a brood 
Of fluffy chicks with yellow legs, 
To become hens and lay more eggs. 


She knows no holiday at all, 

Nor Sundays. At the clarion call 
Or, Mr. Rooster, with a lurch, 

She lunges down from off her perch, 
And, once upon a footing firm, 

She goes to hunt the early worm. 
She takes a worm, a piece of grit, 

A bug, and makes an egg of it 

That will pass muster until met 

In scramble, fry, or omlet. 


Egg after egg, day after day, 
In unobstrusive, cheerful way, 
And, when her laying life is done, 
She lounges not in shade or sun, 
But with a rush that rest doth mock 
She lays her head upon the block, 
And, the piece de resistance of 
sae boarding house feast, shows her 
ove 
For humankind in death. Brave hen! 
Example for roosters and men! 
—Judd Mortimer Lewis, in ‘‘Collier’s.’’ 
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Old Poultry Incubators. 

Did the Egyptians stay up all night 
with their incubators? The early writ- 
ers don’t say, but perhaps they did. 
Diodorus neglected to give details, 

Pliny, the Roman traveler, estimated 
that the Egyptians hatched 100,000,000 
eggs a year in their incubator ovens. 

Chamber’s Encyclopaedia Says: 
“From time immemorial the Egyp- 
tians have hatched .eggs by artificial 
warmth in peculiar ovens called ‘mam- 
mals.’ ” 

“The modern Egyptians, particularly 
the Copts,” says Gardner Wilkinson, 
the archaeologist, “have borrowed the 
custom of hatching eggs artificially 
from their predecessors, and eggs are 
annually hatched in the towns of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt.” 

Chickens, perhaps, were not known in 
Egypt at the time of the Pharaohs, but 
the absence of these domestic fowls 
Was compensated for by the great 
abundance of ducks and geese, more 
especially the latter, In ancient Egypt 
geese were cultivated as one of the 
main articles of food in the country and 
they were reckoned as among the most 
valuable farming products. Geese were 
sacrificed to the gods. When an in- 
ventory was made of the belongings of 
an Egyptian farmer the goose eggs on 
hand were counted. Most of the eggs 
hatched by artificial warmth by the 
Egyptians were those of geese. 

Egypt always has been a wonderful 
egg producing country. Fowls of many 
different kinds increased by the mil- 
lions in the lowlands along the Nile 
river. The Egyptians robbed the nests 
of ducks, geese and other wild fowls 
and hatched the eggs in their ovens.— 
Kansas City “Star.” 





Poems in Prose. 

The hen’s admirers grow. Constant 
is their increase. The first official act 
of Nebraska’s new labor commissioner 
was a formal appreciation of this pil- 
lar of society. Acording to Mr. Mau- 
pin, this fowl brought $18,000,000 worth 
of eggs to market in Nebraska last 
year. The commissioner is unprepared 
to estimate the value of her offspring 
in the way of fried chicken. She laid 
1,200,000,000 eggs in 1908. Placed end 
to end these eggs would reach around 
the earth and overlap 12,000 miles. They 
would make an egg walk three feet 
wide reaching from Omaha to Ogden. 
With ham they would furnish break- 
fast for 600,000,000 people and make an 
omelette containing 625,000 cubic feet. 
The hen was worth more to Nebraska 
than the boasted wheat crop of $26,000,- 
000; almost twice as much as the oat 
crop of $16,000,000; twenty times as 
much as the barley crop; twenty times 
as much as the rye crop, and one-third 
as much as the much-talked-of crop of 
corn. The commissioner believes Ne- 
braska needs another seal. Is he not 
right in thinking that upon that seal 
no figure so well demands recognition 
as the ever-patient, busy, and unpre- 
tentious hen? 
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Coal oil will soften boots and shoes 
that have been hardened by water, 
and render them as pliable as new. 





Commercial Poultry Hints. 
Feed a variety of food each day, 
keeping the ration as nearly balanced 
as possible. 
Many a person puts the money into 
fancy buildings and furnishings for his 
henhouse that ought to go into fancy 
poultry. 
Parch a few ears of corn in the fire 
until they are burned black, and feed 
to the poultry. It will aid digestion 
and help to keep the system in good 
shape. g 
In case you failed to lay in a supply 
of road dust, sift the coal ashes through 
a fine sieve, use the dust for a bath and 
throw the coarse particles into a box 
where the fowls can get them. Never 
use wood ashes around the poultry 
houses or runs, as they are strongly 
alkali and will bleach the legs of the 
fowls.—‘‘Commercial Poultry.” 





A Kansas Tragedy.—Here is a_ sad 
chicken story: Mrs. W. W. Cochran 
does not keep chickens, but there is an 
old hen which for some reason became 
attached to her household and was a 
great pet. One day the hen wanted 
to set; and Mrs. Cochran allowed it to, 
and after a short time the hen had a 
brood of chickens which the Cochran 
family was very fond of. One day 
the little chickens were out in the rain 
and nearly drowned; Mrs. Cochran 
rushed out in the rain, gathered them 
up, wrapped them carefully in a shawl 
and put them upon a chair next to the 
kitchen stove. The chickens were alive 
and all right. A big fat woman came 
in to Mrs. Cochran’s to get out of the 
rain and sat down by the kitchen stove 
to get dry. Mrs. Cochran went into 
the kitchen, after a while, and looking 
around said to her daughter: “Katie, 
where are my chickens?” Katie did not 
know and they looked. Finally Mrs. 
Cochran gave a_ scream. The fat 
woman was sitting on the chickens. 
She jumped up, but the chickens were 
as flat as pancakes, and the old hen 
was childless.—Atkinson ‘‘Globe.’”’ 

Greens.—The need of green food in 
the feeding of chickens is coming to be 
recognized, says ‘Poultry Keeper.” It 
has been found out that health is made 
more secure, growth is more rapid, and 
plumage more beautiful when green 
food is given chicks regularly. It is 
not hard to supply green food if the 
matter is gone about with forethought 
and planned for all the season. In the 
early month of March there are the 
new leaves starting on the roots in the 
cellar, late in the month the hotbed 
will furnish lettuce or weeds, or 
sprouted grain of some sort can be had 
with some effort. Wheat, barley or 
oats respond quickly to heat and mois- 
ture, and are liked by poultry of all 
ages. The laying hen will pick apart 
and eat sprouted wheat, as quickly as 
the little chick will make way with 
sprouted oats. As it takes from ten to 
fourteen days to get the best product 
in the sprouted line you will need to 
begin with the grain a week before 
the end of the hatch. 





In the little Hessean village of Nie- 
der-Morlen, a strange scene may be 
witnessed every evening at 5.30. Some 
2,000 geese which have spent the day 
on the river’s bank below the village, 
at a given signal from their leaders, 
make their way homeward with much 
pomp and circumstance and raucous 
noise. The strangest part of the pro- 
ceeding is seen when they reach the vil- 
lage street, and, without any guidance 
or driving, waddle each into its own 
yard for the night. Like so many 
squads they break off in their dozens 
from the main ‘body, knowing instinc- 
tively their owner’s door, and with 
solemn gait enter in as though con- 
scious of their own innate cleverness. 








“What’s the matter with that old 
hen?” asked the guinea fowl. “She 
looks worried.” 

“Oh!” replied the bantam _ rooster, 
“she’s a temperancg crank and she’s 
worrying for fear some of her eggs will 
be used in’ the making of eggnog.”— 
Catholic “Standard and Times.” 

; ccc 
.The web of life is of a mingled yarn. 











If You Have —, 


RHEUMATISM 


Sign and mail this coupon to 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 579 
Jackson, Mich. 


Return mail will bring you a $1 pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts to try Free. Read below. ae: 
















Upon receipt of above coupon we wil) 
send you by return mail, prepaid, a regular $y 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts, Michigan’s Great 
External Cure for Rheumatism of eye 
kind—chronic or acute—Muscular, Scj- 
atic, Lumbago, or Gout. No matte 
where the pain or how severe. Then, and 
only after you have given them a_ thorough 
trial and are fully satisfied with the benefit re. 
ceived, you can send us One Dollar. If not, 
you pay nothing. You decide and we take 
your word. 





-f 
Freperick Dyer, Corresponding Sec'y. 


Magic Foot Drafts have been sent on approval 
to many hundreds of thousands, and no one paid 
us a cent until after trying them. Isn’t this evi. 
dence that the Drafts TRADE MARK 
are a remarkably cer- 
tain cure? Surely you 
cannot go on suffering 
when sucha cure will 
be sent you to Try 
Free for simply maii- 
ing the above coupon. 
They are curing even old chronics of 30 and 40 
years suffering. Will you try them? Then just 
mail the coupon with your full address to Magic 
Foot Draft Co., 579 Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money—only the coupon. Write to-day. 


A NEW READY REFERENCE BOOK 


GREEN Offers as a 
— or gift to 

is subseribers. It 
is called Facts and 
Forms,a hand-book 
of ready reference. 
It gives facts in let- 
ter henge 2 book- 
sooping, usiness 
forms, interest, 
grain and wage ta- 
bles, lightning cal- 
culators, common 
and commercial 


aw. 
This book is a li- 
ang | of itself for 
the business man. 
There are 256 pages 
illustrated. . A. 
Green says this isa 
valuable book, one 
that will be useful to all readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 
OUR OFFER. Send us two new subscribers at 
50 cents each and we will send you a copy of this 
book postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, 
one year, for 60 cents. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR BEST BUGGY OFF 


in America, on famous Columbus Bug- 3 — 
gies—at prices that save you big money. 
Lowest factory prices offered by anyone, 
shipped on one month's approval, 2 
years’ guarantee, Get new free catalog. 
Columbus Carriage & Harness Co- 
Station Cll Columbus, 0. 


HEAP CHICKEN FEED 


= ade ezom sqrap bones roe ’d ow 
*away—cu reshevery day wit 
Crees ene Cutter. Get more ‘A ine bate 
birds. Write today for FREE cataleeue and price. 
IN BROS., Box110, Faston, Pa, 


GAPES. Why Not Cure? 


Profit means purse riches! Saving means profit. Witha 
Rex Gape Worm Extractor you can save all your Gape- 
sickened Chicks. Guaranteed. Write for booklet. 


J. S. KLOCK, Box 18, URBAN, PA. 
9 Oo VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


sist free. 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 


12 POST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if 
you will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with 
4c, to pay postage and mailing and say that you will show 
them to 6 of your friends. . 

CHARLES ALVIN, Box 3693, K 62, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN REPAIRS 
Mends Harness, Shoes, Canvas; makes 
lock-stitch like sewing machine Big 
money for agents. $1.00 postpaici. 

Cc. A. MYERS CO., Box D 
6537 Woodlawn Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Good and evil all together. 
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The vegetable and flower garden of H. C. Bouldring, of Ontario, Canada. Such photographs are sug- 


gestive as to how a garden can be laid out and cared for. 


In this garden six Corsican strawberry plants 


sent as a premium wi.h Green’s Fruit Grower were planted with great success. 





The Country Boy’s Advantage. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
distinguished man who once said he 
never passed a barefooted boy without 
feeling like taking off his hat to him, 
so great were the possibilities under 
that shock of hair, spoke only what it 
needs no learning to know. It is the 
country boy, barefooted, sunburned 
and freckled, who is the hope and ex- 
pectancy of the nation. 

To the question, ‘‘What constitutes 
a state?” the poet has made answer: 
“Men, high-minded men; 

Men who their duties know 
And know their rights, 

And knowing, dare maintain.” 

Such men the farm homes of this 
country are furnishing in far greater 
proportion than are the homes of lux- 
ury in cities, and this clearly explains 
what an influence the farm homes have 
upon public life. We might cite names 
by the thousand to illustrate this in- 
fluence, but may better use the space to 
consider some of the reasons for the 
fact. 

Many a good city father has found 
himself in a predicament when trying 
to “raise’’—to use a familiar old country 
term—a family of boys in a city, and 
we could easily prove the case by 
showing the disadvantages which sur- 
round the city boy more distinctly than 
by calling to mind the country boy’s 
advantages. To you who are delight- 
ed with memories of rural life, just 
think of a boy growing to manhood 
without knowing the satisfaction—and 
hard work, too—of breaking a pair of 
steers! How much nicer berries picked 
from the vines taste than those bought 
at a fruit stand! .What comparison can 
there be between the money to buy the 
earliest ‘apples at the store and having 
the privilege of watching for the first 
blush of color on the ‘“‘cathead” or the 
first browning seeds in the “early har- 
vest’? How musty the castanas and 
walnuts which the grocer leaves on 
your order seem in comparison with 
the hazel nuts which you have watched 
with jealous eye from budding time to 
the first sharp frost of autumn, gath- 
ered with chilled fingers perhaps, and 
carried home by mealbag-fulls, al- 
though your arms ached almost to 
breaking! 

The quiet of the country life gives 
suitable time and circumstance for 
thought and observation. Opportuni- 
ties for studying nature in her varied 
forms are spread out on every hand. 
The plant life which everywhere 
clothes the earth is an endless subject 
for study and observation. The insects 
which prey upon the plants may well 
engage the most careful study of young 
or old. The birds of che air, the fish of 
our lakes and rivers, the heavens above 
us and the earth beneath our feet all 
furnish opportunities for study and re- 
search. 

After all, the lessons learned-in school 
are but a small, though quite essen- 
tial, part of a child’s education, which 
from the derivation of the word means 
a leading out of the powers of the mind. 
To the country boy who will cultivate 
habits of study the book of nature will 
unfold truths of which the careless 
soul little dreams. And so the import- 
ant fact remains that many of the 
greatest minds of modern times have 
had their early development amid the 
scenes of rural life.—G. B. G., N. H. 


Niagara.—It is estimateq that the 
cataract of Niagara is 31,000 years old. 
The height of the falls was at one pe- 
riod 420 feet. It is now 160 feet. 





Fighting Insect Pests. 

It should not be thought, however, 
that the small fruit grower is free from 
the chastening influence of the insect 
pests; for the currant and goosberry 
worm, a small, green creature, makes 
his appearance early in the season, and 
being remarkably voracious and active 
soon strips the bushes of their leaves 
unless forstalled by the use of poison. 
My plan is to use a dry powder made 
of one pound of paris green to three 
pounds of hydrate of lime, which I dust 
on the plants early in the morning, 
when they are wet with dew, or after 
a rain. Two or three applications are 
usually sufficient. 

Raspberries are a profitable fruit to 
raise if the work is carried on properly, 
and a good raspberry patch will con- 
tinue to bear for a long time. I plant 
them in rows six feet apart, and the 
plants are set out in the spring. Cuth- 
berts have proved the most satisfac- 
tory of the red kinds, being hardy, 
large and finely flavored, so that they 
bring fancy prices in the cities. I have 
received $9.60 per crate of 32 quarts, 
but usually get from $6.40 to $7.68 per 


crate in the Boston markets. Fre- 
quent cultivation keeps down the 
weeds. 


I find that five or six canes are 
enough for a hill, as when they are 
thick they make so dense a shade that 
the berries grow only on the tips of 
the canes. When there is less shade, 
on the other hand, they bear from the 
tip to the ground. In the fall I cut 
out the old canes and some of the new 
ones, leaving the best and the ripest 
for next season’s bearing. The bushes 
are then tied up and cut back, so that 
they stand about four feet high. 

I am always looking for short cuts to 
the elusive dollar, and have found that 
I can get more money by raising straw- 
berry plants to sell than by producing 
the berries; for I do not have the fruit 
to pick or to dispose of at prices which 
may be affected by varying conditions. 

Many plums and apples are grown 
among the small fruit plants. The 
shade of the trees affords protection to 
the gooseberries and currants, which 
are likely to bake in a hot sun, thus 
spoiling them for use. The plum crop 
is a profitable one, provided the grower 
can circumvent the black-knot and the 
curculio. The former is a vital disease, 
and a fatal one unless speedily checked. 
—‘Suburban Life.” 
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Sum Sayings. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


Unkel Dudley. 

Tiz just az esy tu be an uprite yung 
man ez tu be er skoundrel, and tiz er 
grate deel bettur. 

Mos’ eny broom wil.sweep kleen if it 
duz good wurk onest. 

Whoevur iz wize lives in the sunshine 
ol he kan. 

The expekted oftun brings disapoint- 
ment, but the unexpekted rarly duz. 

If enything needs tu be dun the best 
time tu do it iz now. 

In ol kinds ov biznes wun I Can iz 
wuth mor’n er hundred I Cants. 

Haf er loaf ma be bettur than nun, 
but yu hed bettur put in er litul mor 
enurgy an’ get er hole loaf. 

Bein nabur tu er human hog iz apt 
tu make yu despize the hole race. 

Faults ar’ things wich yu kan easily 
see in uthers, but not in other foks. 

Joy and Peace dwel whar the love ov 
God abounds. 





As one lamp lights another nor grows 
less, so nobleness enkindleth, 





When you are offered a ready roofing 
which is coated with sand, mica, or peb- 
bles, you can make up your mind that 
you are paying voofing prices for the 
coating. 

For such coating does not help the 
roof. It is merely a ‘‘talking point’’ 
to make the roof seem different from 
what it really is. 

Such coating, in fact, is a detriment. 
For it washes off after a few rains, leav- 
ixg a roughened surface on the roofing, 
andchoking up gutters and drain pipes. 

The reason why coated roofings are 
offered you is because there are 300 sub- 
stitutes for the genuine Ruberoid, all 
looking much the same. 

By adding sand to the roofing it is 
made to appear different—that is ail. 
And you pay for a mere selling feature, 
when you ought to be getting roofing 
value. 


The First Ready Roofing 


Ruberoid roofing has never been coat- 
ed. Itis the original ready roofing by 
several years. 

The secret of its wonderful proper- 
ties lies in the Ruberoid gum which we 
use. 

This gum is our 
exclusive product. 
No other maker can 
useit. Itisthis gum 
which makes Ruber- 
oid heat proof, cold 
proof, snow proof, 
rain proof. Resist- 
ant to acids, gases 
and fumes. 





genuine Ruberoid. 


Kansas City, 


Chicago, 
Montreal, 


New York, 
San Francisco, 


(REGISTERED IN U, 8, PATENT OFFICE) 
Be sure to look for this registered trademark which 
is stamped every four feet on the under side of all 
This is your protection against 
substitutes which many 
Ruberoid. Ruberoid is usually sold by but one 
dealer ina town. We will tell you the name of your 
Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free book. 


You Pay for the Sand 


On Roofings 





It is this Ruberoid gum which makes 
Ruberoid so good a fire resistant. You 
can throw burning coals on a roof of 
Ruberoid without danger of setting fire 
either to the roofing, or to the timbers 
underneath. 

It is this exclusive Ruberoid gum 
which makes Ruberoid flexible enough 
to stand the strains of twisting and 
bending which every roof must bear. 


Seventeen Years of Service 


The first Ruberoid roofs ever laid— 
seventeen years ago—are still flexible, 
still weatherproof, due to the life of this 
wonderful gum which is used in no 
roofing but Ruberoid. 

Ruberoid roofing is suitable for any 
building—from a woodshed to a large 
factory or public building. 

Italsocomesin attractivecolors—Red, 
Green; Brown—for use on fine homes. 

But before deciding on any roofing, 
for any purpose, send for our free book, 
“All About Roofings.”’ 

This book tells what we have learned 
in twenty years of roofing tests. It 
gives the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of shingles, tin, tar, iron and 
ready roofings. 





It is a gold mine 
of practical informa- 
tion. 

To get this val- 
uable book, simply 
address Department 
76A The Standard 
Paint Company, 100 
William Street, New 
York. 


ealers brazenly sell as 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Boston, 


Atlanta, Memphis, Denver, 


Philadelphia, 
is, Hamburg 


London, Paris, 








Please mention Green’s 


Fruit Grower. 





Notice these specialties. 
hundred times its cost. 
that cost 15c? 


trees, fruit trees and shrubs. 


1000 Scotch Pine, 4 to 5 feet high. 

5000 Carolina Poplars, 8 to 10 and 10 to 12 ft. 
15000 Carolina Poplars, 6 to 8 and 5 to 6 ft. 
5000 Sugar Maple, 8 to 10 and 6 to 8 ft. 
4500 American Elm, 8 to 10 and 6 to 8 ft. 
4000 Catalpa Speciosa, 6 to 8 and 8 to Ito ft. 
6000 Deutzia White and Rosea, 2 to 3 ft. 
3000 Purple Berberry, 2 to 3 ft. 


We desire to interest you in the following list of well grown shads 
These items, except pear and plums, have 
been transplanted several times and are now ready for immediate effect. 


Write for Special Prices 


A Few Nursery Bargains 


A tree or bush well planted is worth one 
Would you take $15 for the bearing apple tree 





4500 Spirea Van Houttei, 2 to 3 ft. 

30000 California Privet, 2 to 3 yr., 2 to 3 and 
3 to 4 ft. 

7000 Live-Forever Rose Bushes, 2 year. 
25000 Kieffer Pear Trees, standard and dwarf. 
30000 Bartlett Pear Trees, standard and 

dwarf. 
50000 Plum Trees, all leading varieties. 





4 Poplars, 6 to 8 feet. 
1 Catalpa, 8 to 10 feet. 
2 Deutzia. 

1 Spirea. 








As an Inducement we offer this BONANZA COLLECTION 


2 Maple, 8 to 10 feet. 

2 Elm, 8 to 10 feet. 

1 Purple Berberry. 
to California Privet, 3 to 4 feet. 


2 Live-Forever Rose Bushes. 


On board cars, ALL FOR $3.25. 





Address, GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








FAMOUS 


such instances can be substantiated. 


success. 


May 4 and 18; good for 15 days. Write 








Can be bought at prices ranging from $5 to $15 per acre 
yielded crops in 1908 which netted the owners better than $100 per acre, and scores of 


MICHIGAN FRUIT LAND 


The Best Buy in the World To-day 


TWO MILLION ACRES 


UNIMPROVED LANDS 


FRUIT BELT OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE 


Fruit farms in this territory 


ONLY 300 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


Explains why these results are possible. Nearness to a certain market is the keynote of 
THE PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD is offering low Homesesker’s 
excursion fares from Toledo and Chicago to this country. Tickets on sale Tuesday, 


W. C. TOUSEY, D. P. A. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
For descriptive circulars, or address H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A., DErRoit, MICH. 
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The Magnet.—This is a useful and 
mysterious thing. As a child I played 
with a magnet, lifting pins and tacks 
and drawing metal ducks and fish 
through a tub of water. Of late mag- 
nets have been used for lifting great 
masses of iron weighing many tons. 
A large magnet can be hitched to many 
Kegs of nails without binding the mag- 
net to the nails and remove them or 
other heavy packages the same as 


though they were chained to the mag-° 


het. Without the magnet we could not 
have the telephone, wireless telegraphy 
or the electric motor. The secret of 
the magnet has not been explained. It 
bears some mysterious relation to elec- 
tricity. The question is asked what 
holds the earth and the other planets 
in their position to the sun? What 
holds the stars in place, and what holds 
the sun itself and other suns in place 
in the heavens? Possibly this great 
force is the same as that of the magnet 
or magnetic attraction. 

Rats.—It is estimated that the rats 
of England and Wales eat $75,000,000 
worth of food each year. Rats eat an 
equal amount of food in America. Not 
only are rats destructive of food, but 
they carry diseases from India to Eng- 
land and from England to America and 
all over the world. Rats are infested 
with fleas and fleas having fed upon 
the bodies of people sick with cholera 
or bubonic plague are full of germ dis- 
eases. These lice escaping from the 
rats spread deadly disease over the en- 
tire world. Rats are brainy creatures, 
difficult to eradicate and yet there are 
many ways of destroying them. Cats 
are the deadly enemies of rats. One 
good cat will keep rats out of cellars. 
A number of cats will keep rats at a 
distance frcm all buildings. Poison, 
traps, ferrets, rat catching dogs, all 
these should be used in the extermina- 
tion of rats. 





Shall we go West?—Green’s Fruit 
Grower has had much to say in praise 
of the Pacific Coast country which is 
indeed a wonderful country. Now we 
have a few words to say ir favor of the 
neglected eastern lands. 

A man called at Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er Office yesterday looking for a farm 
on which to plant, orchards, berryfields 
and a smal] vineyard. This man had 
spent considerable time in Oregon and 
other western states, but he did act find 
aaything there that pleased him so well 
as the productive farms of western 
New York. He said that after visiting 
the great orchard sections of the west, 
he had decided that there was nothing 
there better than the land near Roch- 
ester, N. Y., where he had decided to 
Iceate. 

Another man, a friend of mine, a 
prominent lawyer of Rochester, N. Y., 
had heard much of southern Califor- 
nia. He made a prolenged visit to that 
locality intending to invest his money 
in an orchard site there. After several 
months investigation he decided that 
there was no better opportunity any- 
where for fruit growing than westcrn 
New York, therefore he is devoting a 
farm tweive miles west of Rochester to 
orcharding, perfectly satisfied that 
there is no better locality than this in 
America. 

Is there then any one locality in this 
#rceat and glorious country which en- 
tizely surpasses all other localities for 
fruit growing? My answer is No. As 
a whole America is a great fruit grow- 
ing region. Its capacity for fruit grow- 
ing has been underestimated. Some 
parts of our country are more favor- 
able for one class of fruits, but other 
iecalities are more favorable for other 
kirds. Therefore let us be content to 
allow each locality either north, south 
or west to retain its enviable reputa- 
tion for fruit growing without at- 
tempting to decide which locality is 
bes: of all. 








Deserts.—The great American Desert 
shown on the early maps of this coun- 


try has largely disappeared. Not 
many years ago these waste places 
were considered of no value. If the 


government had offered to give away 
thousands of acres of such land it 
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would have found no one ready to ac- 
cept the gift. .But enterprising men 
caught the idea of conveying the 
mountain streams to the desert which 
has made those waste places blossom 
like a rose. Where formerly nothing 
but sage brush would grow, now are 
waving fields of wheat and in many 
places beautiful and productive or- 
chards and vineyards. The soil is rich 
in plant food and is often of great 
depth. All that is needed is water in 
order to secure abundant harvests. 

On the other hand there have been 
mountainous regions considered of no 
value for ordinary farming owing to 
the difficulty of approach and cultiva- 
tion, which have been found to produce 
the finest apples, peaches and grapes 
of the world. Elevated sites for fruit 
growing have long been recommended 
by Green’s Fruit Grower, There are 
some parts of the country where fruits 
can be grown on the lower levels, but 
in the main, particularly at the north, 
it is the hilltops and the hillsides which 
give the best results for fruit growing. 





Capital and Labor.—Ex-President 
Roosevelt in the “Outlook” speaks 
wisely of the strife between capital and 
labor, saying that there should be no 
strife. While capital is dependent upon 
labor, labor is equally dependent upon 
eapital. While the capitalists would 
starve without labor, it is equally true 
that the laborer would starve without 
capital, or without the man of brains 
and experience who stands at the head 
of great enterprises. Mr. Roosevelt 
calls attention to the great department 
store of A. T. Stewart as an illustra- 
tion. During the lifetime of the saga- 
cious and experienced A. T. Stewart 
this big store was profitable to all con- 
cerned, and furnished work for a large 
army of clerks and traveling salesmen. 
At the death of Mr. Stewart this store 
fell into other hands and was a failure, 
thus possibly thousands of people were 
thrown out of employment. Now the 
store is in the hands of a great broad- 
minded and experienced business man, 
Mr. Wanamaker, and again the store 
is made profitable and work is given a 
large number of worthy people. Here 
you see the necessity of a guiding 


hand, of the man of brains and ex- 
perience. No one can read this ar- 
ticle without being convinced that 


there should be no war between capital 
and labor, since capital needs labor as 
much as labor needs capital, and labor 
needs a directing hand as much as the 
directing hand needs labor to execute 
its plans. 





Dead Suns.—Possibly you have not 
known that there are dead suns. It is 
estimated that there are 1C0,000,000 of 
these dead suns, which, though of great 
magnitude, many times larger than the 
earth, have ceased to give out light. 

Possibly our own sun, which now 
warms the earth, and other suns 
may in time burn out and become a 
dead sun. 

Our sun, the earth and all of our 
planets, in addition to the motion of 
the planets, are rushing through space 
at great speed. The millions of dead 
suns are also rushing through space 
rapidly. Professor Lowell tells us that 
there is danger of a collision between 
our sun and one of these ‘million dead 
suns. 

It is a fact that although the burning 
sun and the dead suns are millions of 
miles apart, and their speed is so great, 
there is danger of collision. 

The Atlantic ocean is so large you 
would think that there could be no 
danger of a steamship leaving New 


York colliding in midocean with a 
steamship leaving Liverpool at the 
same date. The chances are that 


these two steamships approaching each 
other in midocean might not come 
nearer than ten or one hundred miles, 
yet it is possible that they might mect 
on the same track like two rapidly ap- 
proaching railroad trains traveling on 
the same rails. The chances of a 
collision of these two steamships would 
be much greater than the danger of 
our sun with the dead suns. 

The readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 


are requested not to be alarmed by: the 
possibility of disaster occurring in the 
heavens, but it is well to know some- 
thing of the facts. The time is coming, 
perhaps millions of years hence, when 
there will be no living beings upon the 
earth. Possibly in the course of time 
the earth may be entirely destroyed. 
Everything we see is perishable. Our 
rivers, oceans and mountains seem to 
us permanent, but consider for a mo- 
ment how easily this little speck of a 
planet called earth could be wiped out 
of existence by a collision with a dark 
sun or other heavenly body, 

Our sun measures 860,000 miles 
through the center. We can scarcely 
imagine so large a body so many times 
larger than the earth that the earth 
might be compared to a grain of sand 
to the side of a mountain. Indeed, our 
earth is one of the most insignificant of 
the myriads of suns and planets which 
are flying through space like soap bub- 
bles. 

He Made Farm Life Attractive.—I 
have read an article going the rounds 
of the press stating that a certain 
farmer has made farm life so attractive 
that his boy, a college graduate, has 
decided to remain upon the farm and 
to continue life as a farmer, 


It is remarkable that such a state- 
ment as this should be so unusual as to 
interest publishers in making this an- 
nouncement. The indications are that 
this is a remarkable circumstance, but 
it should not be so. The truth is, every 
farmer should endeavor ‘to make his 
farm home and the farm itself so at- 
tractive as to induce his sons and 
daughters to remain farmers, to be full 
of enthusiasm for farm life. 

Now the question is how can this be 
brought about at a time when many 
boys and girls are leaving the farm, 
thinking that nothing but city life will 
satisfy them? If you are a shiftless 
farmer, if your farm is run down in 
fertility, covered with weeds, fences in 
ruins, house unpainted, barns leakinz 
and open to the winds and storms, do 
not think for a moment that your chil- 
dren are going to be fascinated with 
farm life, for under such management 
a farm cannot be profitable, and no boy 


likes to engage in an_ unprofitable 
business. 
There are many ways by which a 


farm can be made attractive to young 
people. See that there are playgrounds 
about the farm home. That is, see that 
there are wide expanses of well-kept 
grass plots, with graveled walks and 
roadways. I know of many farms 
where you cannot step out of the house 
without getting into the mud over the 
tops of your shoes. Encourage sports 
and amusements for spare hours at 
the farm. Have a croquet set on the 
lawn or a tennis court. The boys 
should have a baseball and clubs to 
whack around at the noon hour or in 
the evening. The boys should have a 
horse and buggy in which they could 
take pride in driving to the city or vil- 
lage or for other purposes. Have 
plenty of fruit and vegetables. There 
are fewer things which make a farm 
attractive than a good vegetable and 
fruit garden, and a good apple orchard. 





AN INVESTMENT OF $5.00 BRINGS 
$10,000. 

As a rule I do not favor investing 
money with the expectation of getting 
remarkably large profits, for such in- 
vestments usually turn out poorly and 
are very risky. If youdo have money 
to invest in an enterprise which you 
are told pays 15 or 20 per cent. divi- 
dends yearly, you have reason to sus- 
pect that you may not get back the 
principal which you invested. The savy- 
ings banks of New York state are 
about as safe a place as can be found 
in which to deposit your money. They 
pay all the interest they can afford to 
pay. 

But here is a man who actually made 
$10,000 by the investment of $5.00. How 
did he do it? He was a man of mod- 
erate means. A stranger called at his 
office saying that he was stranded in a 
strange city without money and asked 
for a loan of $5.00. The good man in 
the office looked the stranger over 
carefully, noticed that he was. well 
clothed and that he appeared to be a 
gentleman of intelligence and culture. 
This good man must have been a stu- 
dent of human nature for he thought 
he saw evidenee that the man was hon- 
est, not only in the man’s face and 
manner but in his voice. Did you ever 
consider the fact that our voices some- 
times express more than words? There 
are voice tones of sincerity and voice 
tones of insincerity. The tones of this 
man’s voice were sincere. They car- 
ried conviction. The tones of _ this 


man’s voice indicated the character of 
the man. 





<= 

This good samaritan, though he had 
no money to waste, opened his pocket. 
book and loaned the stranger $5.00 
without receiving any security. Within 
a week the man who loaned the money 
received the $5.00 which he had loaneq 
to the stranger. 

Now comes the remarkable feature 
of this deal. After the lapse of several 
years, the man who lent the $5.00 to 
the stranger was notified by a lawyer 
that he had inherited $10,000. On jp. 
quiry he discovered that the stranger 
who had borrowed the $5.00 was deaq 
and that his appreciation of the loan 
of $5.00 was so great that he had made 
a will bequeathing all of his property 
to the man who had done him so great 
a favor under such trying circum. 
stances, The borrower had made fif- 
teen other attempts to borrow the $5,9 
without success. This is not fiction but 
an absolute fact. 

It does not teach us that we should 
loan money on every occasion. Indeed 
I advise that you do not lend money, 
for if you do you are certain to loge 
money sooner or later, and you are 
liable to lose the friendship of the per. 
son you loan the money to. But if you 
see a needy man who appears to be 
honest, and who has an honest voice, 
in distress, it may be profitable for you 
in many ways to help that needy man, 





PEER GYNT. 


Ibsen, one of the great authors, tells 
us of this handsome, rollicking, dissi- 
pated, good for nothing loafer of a Nor. 
wegian village. 

His mother loved him in spite of his 
faults and said to him “Oh! Peer, what 
might you not have been were you not 
such a loafer and liar,and were you not 
possessed with such queer fads and 
fancies.”’ 

This young man had enough ability, 
enough wit and brain to succeed in al- 
most any effort, but he was lazy and 
uiterly without principle. 

His mother said to him, “You might 
have married the daughter of our weal- 
thiest citizen, one of the best girls in 
the world, for she loved you.” 

“Is that so,’’ replied Peer. 
will go at once and see her.” 

“There is no need of that,” said the 
mother, ‘for she is to be married to- 
morrow to another man.” 

At the wedding the following day the 
neighboring mountaineers, young and 
old were startled by seeing Peer Gynt 
fleeing in the distant mountain passes 
with the girl] who was that day pledged 
to be the wife of another. But he de- 
Serts this worthy girl in the mountains, 
as he deserts another trusting moun- 
tain lass who loves him desperately. 

It is surprising to me how any hu- 
man being can thus impose upon a lov- 
ing, trusting woman. The man _ who 
thus imposes upon the loved one places 
himself on a lower plane than the beast, 
for the lion of the jungle is kind to his 
mate. 

The most dramatic, weird and inter- 
esting scene that I have ever witnessed 
was that of the Trolis or Norwegian 
fairies, which this great author causes 
to appear to Peer Gynt in a dream. In 
this scene the king of the nixies, seem- 
ingly not human, but a being from an- 
other world, harangued Peer Gynt and 
the concourse of nixies in marvelous 
weird and squeaky speech. 

After a depraved and voluptuous life 
this Norwegian youth returns to his old 
home in time to witness the death of 
his loving mother. 

We next hear of him on a tropical 
coast, a man of 60 years, with white 
hair and mustache, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with fashionable 
and dissipated associates. He tells 
these men how he gained his millions 
of dollars by stealing negroes from Af- 
rica and bringing them to these shores 
in dirty disease breeding ships. A large 
portion of these poor creatures died on 
shipboard and those who lived through 
the ordeal are sold as slaves. 

Peer Gynt was ever ambitious. When 
his mother would urge him to be up and 
doing something, he continually would 
tell his mother to wait, for by and by 
she would see him a great man. Now 
his ambition was nearly gratified but 
neither his success nor his ill gotten 
gains ever give him happiness. 


“Then I 





A gold mine is a hole in the ground 
into which suckers have dropped their 
money, says Mark Twain. 
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Blinders for Horses.—Nearly all 
horses in this country wear blinders 
consisting of a heavy piece of leather 


‘ placed at the side of each eye. Thus 


blinded, the horse can see nothing side- 
ways or in the rear, but can only see 
the path directly in front. 

The object of these blinders is to pre- 
vent the horse from being frightened, 
but often the result is that the horse 
mey be frightened with the blinders 
whereas if there were none he would 
not be frightened. Eyes are placed in 
the heads of animals for the purpose 
of guarding them from danger. The 
more clearly the horse can see the more 
readily he can be quieted in case of 
alarm. The fact that the horse can- 
not see, owing to the blinders placed 
by the side of his eyes, often fills him 
with terror. You can realize the con- 
dition of the horse thus blinded if you 
will consider the case of a blind man 
walking along a street where tthere is 
great commotion and noise. The blind 
man is far more greatly alarmed than 
he would be if he could see. 

If a horse has been accustomed to 
blinders the change should be gradual, 
but how much better if all young 
horses were trained to go without 
blinders, and how much better the 
horse looks without blinders than with 
them. Be merciful to your horse. It 
is a noble beast. Think how much 
the horse has done for humanity and 
how much to help along civilization. 





Our Homes To-day. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 
When “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’ 
thrills us with a picture of what home 
used to be in Scotland, and Ian Mc- 
Laren of blessed memory touches our 
heart with sketches of the humble, 
godly life of. Drumtochty, our hearts 
are yearning for more such homes to- 
day. No appeal in literature equals 
that of the home-chord. Who has not 
wept at the sweet, pensive strains of 
“Home Sweet Home” while far away 
from native land, as that Kentucky 
colonel wept and ‘turned his wander- 
ing steps homeward when the air of 
“My Old Kentucky Home” came float- 
ing up to him on the corridor of the 
hotel in a foreign clime. What Hoosier 
does not feel a choking in his throat 
when he hears that pathetic song, “On 
the Banks of the Wabash Far Away?” 
What Marylander is not touched when 
“Maryland, My Maryland” is sung?” 
It sent a thrill through the veins of 
a Californian as he rested one day in 
Portland. and heard the song, ‘The 
Sunny San Joaquin,” that told of his 
own fair valley. Are we cultivating 
this home-love and lore till the best 
appeal we can make to the wayward 
and lost is a reference to mother’s love, 
father’s manly prayers, or the old home 
as a type of that other home over 
there? If earthly homes fail to teach 
love and God, to what shall we ad- 
dress ourselves as we feel after the 
erring one’s heart-strings. Let our 
many new homes be a type in their 
love-lit beauty of Heaven’s choicest 
gift to earth, and the future of every 

hamlet and city is secure. 

How we pity the man from our in- 
most heart who has no memory of a 
Christian mother, who never knelt at 
her knees in infancy to lisp the little 
petition of vur childhood. What a void 
in that life that knows nothing of the 
cheery love, unselfish devotion and 
godly living of a Christian father and 
mother. God pity the children of god- 
less homes and careless parents, who 
never saw the Bible read and explained, 
who never learned of honesty, virtue, 
cleanliness of body or of speech and 
thought, of loving ministry for others 
in a home whose very atmosphere was 
that of a little heaven on earth. 

Of all the societies. we ever join, our 
own home is the earliest, latest and 
most important. Its constitution is 
love, its president is*father, its secre- 
tary is mother, its members are broth- 
ers and sisters indeed, its dues are 
daily usefulness, cheerfulness, unsel- 
fish helpfulness and appreciation. Oh, 
that all of its officers might be re- 
vered! May God multiply the number 
of such bright, happy homes in our 
broad land. 

Our feet may leave, but not our hearts, 

Love from the hearthstone ne’er de- 

parts; 
In pain and pride afar we roam, 

Love, dewy-eyed, remains at Home. 


Off Years in Apples. 

Most orchardists are very familiar 
with these off years. The fact is, with 
the average orchard, more years are Off 
than on. 

The yield of a corn or potato crop 
will be cut short if the cultivation and 
care are neglected at any time during 
the growing period. Just so the yield 
of the' orchard will be reduced if the 
orchard is neglected one or more years. 











You bend every energy towards 
making your farm productive. 

What are you doing towards 
making it attractive? 


Not attractive as a piece of improved 
real estate; not attractive as a money- 
making institution, but attractive as a 


home. 


If there was a farm implement that 
would make your acres more productive, 
you would buy it without question. 

Would you not, just as willingly, 
buy an instrument that would make 
your home brighter, more cheerful and 


more interesting? 


Then buy an 


Edison 
Phonograph 


the wonderful invention of Thomas A. 
Edison, an instrument planned and 
perfected for the sole purpose of so 
multiplying the songs of great singers, 
the music of famous bands and the jokes 
and stories of great entertainers, that 
everybody may enjoy what’ otherwise 
would be the pleasure of the few 


Consider the attraction such an in- 
strument would mean in your home, 
bringing it in touch with all that is pop- 


ular and best in music and songs. 


How could your hours of rest be 
better and more profitably spent than 
by listening to a song by a prima donna 
or a music comedy favorite, a rousing 
march by a band of distinction or a 
monologue by a man who has made the 


whole country laugh? 
There is probably an Edison dealer 


and Records. 


in the town or city near you who has 
the new Edison Phonographs and all 
the latest Records. Ask to hear them. 
Learn about the Amberol Records—Mr. 
Edison’s latest invention—Records that 
play twice as long as the standard Edison 
Records and longer than any other 
Record of any kind. If there is no Edi- 
son dealer near you, write us for a com- 
plete catalogue of Edison Phonographs 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
174 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 











The crop from the orchard is really the 
aggregate yield luring its entire life. 

It is folly to stay out of the orchard 
simply because it promises to yield 
little or no fruit the same season. The 
care given the orchard one season af- 
fects the orchard not only that season, 
but for the next, and probably during 
the whole life. Neglect for one season 
or more will have its effect in the same 
way. 

They tell us that it takes at least two 
seasons to complete the development of 
a fruit bud. Therefore to- produce 
next year’s fruit crop it is necessary 
that we should have cultivated and 
eared for the orchard during the pre- 
sent season, and probably last season 
as well. We want fruit buds that will 
not only blossom, but we want strong 
buds with vitality enough. 





How to Get a Job.—Walter Ward Bil- 
ler tells the following story about a 
hardware store in St. Louis, which ad- 
vertised for an errand boy. As it hap- 
pened, the boss was talking to a cus- 
tomer when a boy came in. Thinking 
he wanted to buy something, he ex- 
cused himself, and, going over to the 
boy, asked him what he could do for 
him. The boy told him that he came 
in answer to his advertisement and 
asked for the job. Well, of course, the 
boss got mad by being disturbed while 
he was talking to a customer. He said 
to the boy, ‘You go outside and walk 
a block. If I call you back, why, I 


. will ‘hire you; if I don’t, why, you just 


keep right on walking.’’ The boy did 
as he was told, but, going out, he 





picked up a shovel that was stand- 
ing near the door, put it on his back, 
and started down the street. Hefore 
he had gone ten feet, the old man was 
after him, yelling, ‘“‘Come back! Come 
back!” The boy came back, tovk off 
his coat, and asked where he wanted 
him to work—downstairs or upstairs or 
where. The man took one good look 
at him and said: “I guess I’ll hire you. 
Never mind putting your coat on. 
Stay right in.”’—‘Judge.” 





Buying a Farm: In reply, I will say 
that Tioga county seems to be more 
of a dairying country than fruit and 
the same is my opinion of Madison 
county. So far as my knowledge goes 
Schoharie county would be a_ good 
locality for both fruit growing, grain 
and other kinds of farm enterprises. 
But you must not rely absolutely upon 
what I say as I cannot help you much 
without seeing the property. 

Learn all you can about the land be- 
fore buying it. Dig down and see how 
deep the sub-soi] is. Learn the char- 
acter of the sub-soil to learn whether 
it will allow the water to escape with- 
out draining. Do not buy the land 
when it is covered with snow. Learn 
from the people who live near this 
farm whether it is covered with quack 
grass or thistles and whether it is fer- 
tile or whether it has been profitable 
to past owners. You can learn more 
from a nearby neighbor than you can 
of the editor uf Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—C, A, G. 

o—— —___—_——_- 

Science is organized knowledge. 





The magic results of good methods in 
orcharding are shown by _ Professor 
Samuel Fraser’s experience with an old 
orchard in New York state. The trees 
had been planted thirty years and neg- 
lected most of the time, the orchard 
having been used as a pasture and 
having never produced more than $75 
worth of fruit in a year. 

The tract of ten acres was under- 
drained in the wet spots, well manured, 
cultivated and sprayed. ‘The orchard 
is now producing fruit which won the 
prize at the various exhibitions and has 
sold in the three years since its change 
in ownership crops worth $900, $630 and 
$1,300 in the three succeeding years. 

Pleased with his experience with this 
orchard, Professor Fraser has set out 
forty acres of young trees, mostly Bald- 
wins and Greenings, with some early 
bearing kinds, like Wealthy and Duch- 
ess, set between the rows to secure an 
income. before the standard varieties 
are full grown. These young orchards 
are managed in the same thorough 
way, carefully sprayed and cultivated, 
and sown to a cover crop of clover and 
vetch in August. About one pound of 
commercial fertilizer is given each tree 
in the spring, and about six loads of 
manure per acre. The trees are head- 
ed very low to secure economy of labor 
in spraying, pruning and harvesting. 
This young orchard Professor Fraser 
ealls his insurance policy. He relies 
upon it to afford him a good income in 
later years, and says that the value in- 
creases faster than any insurance poli- 
ey ever issued. 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 


The Orchard Stile. 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
Reuice Radcliffe. 


In the orchard path, by the old log stile, 
With the branches drooping over, i 
Bloom-laden boughs, and the balmy air 
Was sweet with the breath of clover. 
He was waiting there as I tried to pass— 

I was in a dreadful hurry, 
With never a moment to stop and talk, 
I was sure that mother’d worry. 

He could see that I did not care to hear, 
And there was nothing really in it; 
Just the idle chaff of the news about— 

While I stopped to rest a minute. 
I should have gone quite the other way, 
But the noonday sun beamed over, 
And the blooms lay deep on the orchard 


pat 
Like a drift on the scented clover. 


Ah, the noontide hour is very brief, 
When the birds are merrily calling, 
And I paused to hear their trilling notes, 
While the snowy petals were falling. 
We spoke of the shade of the drooping 
pines, : 
And the sun seemed slanting over, 
The changing light on the distant hills, 
And the bees on the blossoming clover. 
Till the sun dropped over the western 
slope, ; 
Oh, dear! and the birds were sleeping! 
And violet mists in the eastern sky, | 
Where one bright star was peeping. 
And Jack—walked home with me in the 
dusk " 
For he knew that mother’d worry 
If 4 tarried a moment along the way— 
I was in such a dreadful hurry. 


Bitter Words. 
Editorial. 

Oh! girls, girls. If you could know 
the desolation of heart a mother feels 
when your careless, thoughtless, and 
hastily spoken words, cut through her 
like a sword stroke—‘I don’t scold any 
more than you do.” “I never do any- 
thing right.”” “You can say what you 
like, it will make no difference.” 

“Mother’s cross.” “Now mother’s 
mad.” And the slow agony is dumbly 
borne, for should she chide or rebuke 
‘however so gently, she is made to re- 
alize the futility of her words. Her 
unselfish, all absorbing love and devo- 
tion, excuses. the daughter, over and 
over. Her faithfulness never falters, 
but though she knows, in reality she is 
dearly loved in return, and that she 
has to bear scoff, more from quick 
temper and thoughtlessness, than from 
any studied line of action, her heart 
aches anew and anew for the compan- 
ionship denied her lonely heart for so 
many years, through which, she has 
striven, unweariedly, to call a response 
rom the object of her devotion, hoping, 
toiling for her, with glad sweet willing- 
ness, depriving herself of comforts and 
necessities,—for this, The humiliation of 
having that daughter show to her, like 
coals on an open sore, that her rights 
of motherhood are over, her sceptre, 
made of love and tipped with her life’s 
best wine a thing of the past. Some- 
thing dimly remembered, from a distant 
day, before that girl looked upon her 
mother as aught but her best friend, 
her own, to whom she turned for com- 
fort in every sorrow, and from whom 
she received ready sympathy and abid- 
ing loyalty. 

Ah! if I could only impress on girls 
the bounden duty of patience and for- 
bearance, toward this, their best and 
earliest friend. No matter—not matter 
anything, oniy that in a little while, 
oh! such a little while, the eyes who 
have gazed on you with truest love, 
will be seeing Heavenly beauties. The 
hands, which never tired in your serv- 
ice, will have need for striving, never 
more; the feet which never knew a false 
step in your behalf, turned forever 
from thorny ways, into paths of never 
ending peace. 

Then, as I, to-day, you will think that 
could you have your chance once more, 
you would never grieve her—no matter 
—no matter anything—only could you 
see and assure her that her love was 
appreciated; was reciprocated and re- 
ceive into your soul that balm of bliss 
she would feel, at your confession of 
devotion. But the gurtain falls, unex- 
pectedly—but—will it not rise on a fair- 
er stage, with better fittings, and all 
will be understood, and the loneliness 
and regret, roll aside, and lost forever, 
jn the abyss of the past? 





Elizabeth’s Cake. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. A. Farr. 

“May I make a cake 
mamma?” 

“Yes,” replied Elizabeth’s mother, “if 
you will not ask for any help about it. 
I think you know exactly how to make 
it and the oven is just right.” 

Elizabeth saw that mamma was busy 
and did not wish to be disturbed, so 
she quietly went to work to make the 
cake, 

First of all she greased a square cake 
tin and put it where it would keep 
warm. Then she put a rounded table- 
spoon of butter, in a saucer, on the 
range shelf to soften while she beat to- 
gether an egg and a cup of sugar. A 
large cup of milk was then stirred in, 
and a teaspoon of vanilla. Last of all 
she sifted together two scant cups of 
flour with a heaping teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder and beat into the mixture. 
The light puffy dough was then poured 
into the hot cake tin and baked in a 
quick oven. 

It was not until the cake was done 
and Elizabeth was making a chocolate 
icing for it that she discovered she 
had left out the softened butter, which 
was still on the range shelf in the 
saucer. 

“Oh, mamma, what shall I do? I 
have forgotten the shortening. The 
cake looks real nice, but will it taste 
good?” 

“You haven’t made a very serious 
mistake, Elizabeth. It will be nice 
while it is perfectly fresh and_ will 
taste like sponge cake. If you do not 
teli anyone at supper, they will never 
guess that you have made a mistake. 
I wish I could remember a little poem 
I recited once at school. It was about 
a little girl who measured and mixed a 
cake very carefully but forgot the 
most important thing. The last two 
lines were: 

‘She never quite forgave herself 
For leaving out the flour!’ ” 

“T should have known by the looks 
of it, that something was wrong,” said 
Elizabeth. “I am glad I didn’t make so 
bad a mistake as that.” 

For the icing she took one-half cup 
of granulated sugar, one tablespoon 
cocoa and four tablespoons milk, beat 
them together and set the basin on the 
stove until the mixture boiled up. 
Then she took it off the fire and stirred 
it briskly until it began to cool and 
thicken which was in a very few min- 
utes, and then spread it smoothly on 
the cake. 

“Doesn’t it look nice, mamma?” said 
she with pardonable pride. “I am glad 
it didn’t make much difference leaving 
out the shortening. Could I have left 
out anything else?’ 

“Not at the same time of course, but 
if you had creamed the butter first 
with the sugar, you might have left 
out the egg, and if there had not been 
milk enough, you might have used part 
water, or if necessary, a cup of water 
in place of the cup of milk.” 

“I might have used some other flavor- 
ing and made it different that way,” 
said Elizabeth. “I will next time and 
leave out the egg too.” 

“Grandmother used to flavor her 
cakes with grated lemon peel and a 
little nutmeg. You might try that next 
time. And sometimes she would put 
in a handful of raisins with the flour 
so there would be one or two in each 
jiece. ‘Just here and there a traveler,’ 
she used to say.” 

“That makes at least five different 
ways to make one kind of cake,” said 
Elizabeth. 


for supper, 


oO. 


Or an Umbrella.—‘Are women more 
beautiful to-day than ever?” asks a 
Wisconsin paper. Of course they are, 
But they have an unfortunate habit at 
rresent of hiding their beauty under 
a bushel—or something that looks very 
much like a bushel.—Providence ‘“Jour- 
nal.” 





We taste the spices of Arabia, yet 
never feel the scorching sun _ which 
brings them forth, 








Strawberry Delicacies. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elma Iona Locke, Wis. 

Strawberry Tarts.—Line tart shells 
with rich pastry. To one pint of fresh, 
mashed berries add powdered sugar to 
sweeten, and the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff. Fill the shells and bake. 
When done, drop a small spoonful of 
whipped cream on the center of each. 

Fairy Pudding.—One and one-half 
cups of strawberry juice, one-half cup 
of water, sugar to taste; bring to a 
boil, and add corn starch (wet with a 
little cold water), to thicken. Remove 
from the fire, and while hot fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Serve 
cold, with whipped cream. 

Strawberry Tapioca.—Soak one cup of 
pearled tapioca in a pint ef cold water 
for two hours. Put it over the fire, 
adding one pint of water and sugar to 
taste. Cook for half an hour or until 
clear, then pour while hot over a quart 
of strawberries and set away to cool. 
Serve with powdered sugar and cream. 

Strawberry Saracen.—Toast some 
very thin slices of stale bread, butter 
generously, and fill a baking dish with 
alternate layers of toast and fresh, ripe 
strawberries, sprinkled plentifully with 
sugar. Set it in a moderate oven and 
bake for about half an hour. Serve 
very cold, with rich, thick cream. 

Strawberry Biscuit.—To one quart of 
flour add a small teaspoon of salt, and 
allow a small level teaspoon of soda 
dissolved in a spoonful of warm water. 
Mix into a dough with sour cream. The 
dough should be soft as possible. Roll 
out one and a half inches thick and cut 
into round biscuits. Lay on a buttered 
tin and bake until done. Then split 
each in half at once, and butter each 
piece on the cut side, spread each piece 
with whipped cream, then with a good 
layer of slightly mashed and sweetened 
berries and put the halves together. On 
the top of each biscuit spread whipped 
cream, and lay several berries on, cut 
in half, the cut side down. Serve hot, 
or they are very good cold. 

Strawberry Pie.—Line a deep plate 
with rich paste, and bake. Fill with 
nice ripe berries slightly chopped, and 
add plenty of sugar. Then make a me- 
ringue of the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff with a spoonful of sugar, cover 
the pie with it and brown slightly. 

Strawberry Pie.—Line a deep plate 
cup of boiling water over two cups of 
sugar, boil for five minutes, then cool. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs until thick, 
add the syrup to them, beating con- 
stantly; now add two cups of flour sift- 
ed with one and one-half teaspoons of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, a table- 
spoon of lemon juice, and lastly fold in 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake in two layer-cake tins, in a quick 
oven. When done, remove to a warm 
platter, and spread with crushed ber- 
ries and sugar, with whipped cream. 

Strawberry Sponge.—Soak one-fourth 
of a box of gelatine in one-half cup of 
cream. Set in boiling water until dis- 
solved. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with half a cup of sugar, add one-half 
cup of milk, and cook until a thick 
custard. Add the cream and gelatine, 
then cool. Rub a cup of strawberries 
through a sieve, add a spoonful of lem- 
on juice, and stir into the cooling jelly. 
When it begins to stiffen, add the stiff- 
ly beaten whites of four eggs, beat all 
until stiff and turn into a mold to 
harden. 

Strawberry Souffie.—Press a quart of 
berries through a sieve, add six table- 
spoons of sugar, and the stiffly beaten 
whites of six eggs. Mix lightly, and 
bake in a buttered dish for thirty to 
forty minutes. Serve at once with 
cream. 

Strawberry Ice Cream.—Mash a quart 
of hulled berries with a cup of sugar, 
let stand until] the sugar is dissolved, 
thein strain through cheese cloth. Add 
a quart -of thin cream, scalded and 
cooled, and sugar to taste. Freeze. 
Never put whole berries into ice cream, 
as they freeze hard and are like bits 
of ice. 





oO 
The Noisy Boy. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. J. Franklin, 


A little boy, a noisy shout, 

That makes the household wish he’s 
out. 

A fevered brow, a curly head, 

Two tiny hands rest on the spread. 

A darkened room from whence come 
sobs, 

With heart a beating, head that throbs, 

Two tiny hands are crossed on breast. 

Two tiny feet at last at rest. 

Oh! Could we bring him back to-day, 

To tell him all we wish to say. 

The house so quiet—oh! noise was joy. 

We miss you here, my darling boy. 





Reading makes a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man and writing an exact 
man, 

















KODAK 


Means photography with the bother 


left out. Picture taking is simple 
and inexpensive by the Kodak 
system, and there are pictures 
everywhere that are worth the 
taking. 

Ask your dealer or write us for a copy 
of our illustrated booklet, ‘* The Kodak on 
the Farm.”’ 

EASTMAN KODAK Co. 

376 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Save 25 per cent 
on your rugs. 


Why should you pay a dealer’s profit 
when you can buy direct from us at manufac- 
turer's prices, and get equal quality and great- 
er variety? e’ve been making rugs for a 
quarter-century, and every one we sell is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, or we will return your 


"Hancock Rugs 


are honestly made—strong and durable. They wear like 
oak. The designs are distinguished and the colorings ex- 
quisite. They will beautify any room in your home. 

We are particularly proud of our Duchess Tapestry, 
9x12 ft, at $13.50; and our Gold Medal Axminster Rug, 
9x12 ft. at $20,50. We pay freight east of the Mississippi. 
va, Phese and other Hancock Rugs from $2 to $30 are 
illustrated in colors, and fully described in our handsome 
free catalogue. Letussenditto you. Write a postal for 
it to-day—right now, before you forget. It will save you 
money. Also ask for our money-saving catalogue ofim- 

orted mattings. 


cock Rug Mills, Dept. M, Philadelphia 







































Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Can Your Surplus Fruits 
and Vegetables 
Lig Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s always a market for canned 
goods, and for a small investment 
you can buya 















uaran 







‘or catalogue. 
Agents F.8, STAHL MFG. CO., 
Wanted Box(301-D, Quiney, Ill. 











— will raise the cream 


between milkings and 
give you sweet skim 
milk for house and 
P stock. srones a 
ry ,cold wellorspring 
water will do the 
work. No skimming, 
nocrocks and pans 






$3.25 and up. 50.000 
of these machinesin usetoday. Send for Free Catalog. 


BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOX H BLUFFTON, 0. 





Keep Profits at Home. We’ll Show You How. 
CANNERS’ SUPPLY CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 








ager of our beautiful 

silk and gold emboaeed . cards to 
i ute at 10c each. urn us the 
$1 when collected and we will send 


we 
you ~~ mail this very fine 14K 
gold Ned heavy band ring, not 

e cheap kind. ‘Address. R.F. MOSER, 
416 Household Bldg., Topeka, Kan, 


100 Bae See Pots ot mer OF 6 


A. D. MORGAN, 3824 Vernon Avenue, Chicago. 


U ST UT Low-priced, 3-Ib Mop; 
turn crank to wring; 
nands keep clean. omen all buy; if to 


agents; exclusive territory given; oeplor ree. 
U. 8. MOP CO., 570 Main Street, Leipsic, O. 
ARE 


AGENTS <cti. MONEY 


these new 
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Latest Designs in Self-Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
Je. Jirections :—Place the pattern face downward 
on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 
floss, l'rench embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


thread. 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 





No. 507—Transfer pattern for eyelet and shadow 
embroidery, to be transferred to shirt-waist of fine 
cashmere, challis, batiste, Persian lawn or nainsook, 
and embroidered with silk floss or mercerized cotton, 
according to the material and taste of the wearer. 








No. 541—Sofa pillow design for child’s pillow, to 
be transferred to my denim, art-ticking or heavy 
muslin, 18x18 inches square, and embroidered in out- 
line stitch with Helios cotton, the edges finished with 
a heavy cotton or silk cord and tassels to match. 





No. 532—Holly desi 
inches or 22x22 inches, developed in linen, scrim, silk, 
satin, Victoria lawn, or Indian-head cotton, the border 
worked in solid stitch and the centre in both solid and 
outline embroidery. 

Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


for centerpiece, size 18x18 





The Albermale Pippin. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Albemarle county, Virginia, has been 

made famous by the production of the 
Albemarle pippin, the favorite apple of 
the late Queen Victoria, of blessed 
memory. 

This noted apple can only be grown 
in one part of the county. It requires 
a high altitude and certain kind of 
soil. Along the mountain side is the 
place where the Albemarle pippin is 
produced. The Blue Ridge is especially 
adapted for the growth of this apple. 
Outside of a certain area it is impos- 
sible to grow the fruit. The Albemarle 
pippin was made famous in 1840. When 
Minister Stevenson was at the court of 
St. James, representing this country, 
several barrels of Albemarle pippins 
were sent him. He sent two barrels 
to the Queen. She was delighted with 
the courtesy and with the pippins. This 
gratification was shown in a material 
form. She had the Albemarle pippins 
admitted to England free of duty. This 
was a big advertisement for the pip- 
pins, but the quality of the fruit war- 
ranted all that was said in its favor. 
It is not infrequent that $500 is ob- 
tained for the crop of one acre. This 
county also raises a_ remarkable 
peach that ripens about November 1.— 
G. BG. 





Strawberry Salad.—Arrange tender 
white lettuce leaves in cup-shapes, by 
lapping their stem ends together. Into 
each cup put a few strawberries, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, and drop 
a teaspoon of mayonnaise over the top. 





Aunt Hannah’s Advice About Court- 
ship. 

I have several letters asking for ad- 
vice on this subject. One in particular 
is before me, and evidently written by 
@ bashful young man who has long 
been slightly acquainted with a young 
lady who attends his church, He is 
very much interested in her, but finds 
it impossible or difficult to proceed with 
his courtship, which he very much de- 
sires. Therefore, he asks for Aunt 
Hannah’s advice as to how he shall 
proceed to get better acquainted with 
the girl. He asks if it would be prop- 
er for him to ask permission to see 
her home after church, or what advice 
I can give him. 

In reply, I will say that every person 
must acquire tact and must decide for 
himself the best action to take under 
various circumstances which are ever 
changing. 

Courtship like many other events of 
life, requires tact and ingenuity. The 
young man who is attracted to a young 
lady should not jump at her as a hun- 
gry dog might jump at a_ tempting 
morsel of food, neither should he be so 
shy and distant as to make no headway 
whatever. A happy medium between 
these two extremes is desirable. The 
lover’s first approaches must not be 
startling, but should be made with 
great delicacy, yet should indicate to 
the girl that he is interested in her. 

No girl can take offense at the dis- 
covery that a worthy young man is in- 
terested in her personality. Indeed, 
most girls will be pleased to learn this 
fact. But if the young man at the be- 
ginning singles her out and pays her 
such markeg attention as to attract at- 
tention of many others, this would be 
embarrassing and in bad taste. 

Therefore, at the beginning pay 
slight attention to the girl, and gradu- 
ally increase your attentions if you find 
that they are acceptable, or you have 
reason to surmise that they are accept- 
able. 

It would be rather abrupt for you to 
ask the girl if you might see her home 
from church soon after an introduction. 
It would be better to casually converse 
with her on different occasions and get 


“better acquainted before taking her 


for a walk or drive, or to an entertain- 
ment. Mothers often object to allow- 
ing their girls to ride or drive with a 
young man on short acquaintance. 

While it will seem strange to many 
that any person should ask for advice 
in regard to matters of courtship it 
does not surprise me. Courtship is a 
very important and_ serious affair. 
There is no more important event in 
life than the establishment of a home, 
and marriage of two worthy persons. 
Since courtship is the pathway leading 
to marriage and to the establishment of 
a happy home, too much importance 
cannot be attached to it, thus it is 
proper for the young people to ask for 
advice as has this young man. 

My last word of advice is that you be 
patient. Most lovers are impatient. 
They cannot endure any thought of 
delay. Delays are of course dangerous, 
but great haste is even worse. Take 
time to get better acquainted with the 
girl in the ordinary way. The more 
desirable the girl may be for a life long 
companion the more difficult it will be 
to win her regard. Remember that 
good clothes and good looks will not 
win this worthy young woman, but that 
good habits on your part, industry, 
economy and good moral _ character, 
will do more to win her regard than 
anything else. If you are bashful and 
retiring she will have sense enough to 
Overlook that. The main thing is are 
you honest, upright and worthy? If 
you are, the chances of your winning 
the girl are good. 

Many men who have lived a vicious 
life have deeply regretted it in later 
yearg when their past conduct has pre- 
vented marriage with an_ estimable 
woman.—Aunt Hannah, 





Value of Red Raspberries. 

“The red raspberry is the king of 
smal] fruits, if the verdict is left to 
us,” says a leading horticultural jour- 
nal. Many will agree with this verdict, 
and thank us for calling attention to 
this subject so prominent in this issue. 

Surely no fruit can be more easily 
grown. An abundance of berries can 
be secured for the home by having a 
row in the garden, though it receive no 
attention or culture. If good culture is 
given the yield will be four-fold. It 
ripens during several weeks. The fruit 
is beautiful and luscious. 





“To nail your bedroom window shut 
is to drive a nail in your coffin.” 

Another reads: 

“Tuberculosis can be cured by clean- 
liness of mind, of body, of morals; by 
fresh air, sunlight, moderate exercise, 
simple foods.” 





YOURS FOR $i. 


AYMENTS 


it as your own, try all its atta 


any other machine you ever saw at any 
with ali freight charges. YOU TAKE NO RIS 


little weekly payments, 


It costs you no more to buy the KING than to 
rent any other sewing machine of equal quality. 


GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 


Weare able to make this marvelous offer because we are 
the only manufacturers of sewing machines in the world 
who sell direct from Lang to family— giving our customers 
the dealer’s entire profit, 


K j N & Sewing Machine Co. 





AND THE Apa LATER IN LITTLE «& 
WEEKLY 


HALF A YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 


Take this high grade apie Ian op into your home, use 

ments, and ifitis not exactly 
what we claim in every respect ; if itis not handsomer, better 
made, more easy torun, and if it does not do better work than 
, you can return it 
any time within six months and get your money p hacte together 


AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICE 


We save you $10.00 to $15.00 and allow half a year to pay for ‘ 
a KING -- the world’s highest grade sewing machine. Tf you 
find it absolutely perfect, if you feel* you couldn’t get along 
withoutit, send us one dollar and the balance can be paid 1 


CASH 


later in 
World’s Best Sewing Machine 


This perfect machine is strictly ball bearing ;has the 
newest drop head; is easy running and sews a perfect 
lock stitch, Among the operations it performs are adjustable 
hemming ; hemming and sewing on lace ; the French seam ; 
felling; tucking ; binding; the French fold ; braiding: quilt- 
ing; ruffling ; plaiting, ruffling between two bands ; edge 
stitching and piping and shirring, We positively guarantee 
that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot 
be duplicated by the attachments of any other family sewing 
machinein the world. Write for illustrated catalog of com- 
plete description ; and explaining how youcan save one half, 





e are the manufacturers— and save you the dealer's profits. 














75 FOR THIS NEW 


278 Court St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
™— LOW DOWN 


29 iitcnicin29 


CREAM SEPARATOR 










=) A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 

zZ DON’T HESITATE a OUR PRICE ISLOW. The b uality is high; 

z Skims closer. and Has a simpler bowl with fewer parts than ‘any other crealli 
=. a for it. Judge for yourself. 

| eee | oi SaPGS calatoges “ii handgomety Hie 

| \ t ine in detail, and fully explains all about the 

| Low It also describes the surprisingly liberal LONG 

ee —n TRIAL proposition we om mass you. i — _ is a wil 

t we are the ne Giest exclusive. manufacturers 0 
it hand separators in America, and the first to sell direct to the user. You 
J = not dealing w rp tet pat. middleman or Giaene | house when deal- 
ng with ui 






ee is s paid anyone between ourselves and 
our a, You save all ealers’, even Catalo; pe! aes 7 
mney machine — ‘Scale with us, Our 
High Separator is the finest and highest quality ‘machine 
protects 
paste, We - ship immed: 


and got our our 
some free catalogue o on our ‘Rew Low Down ER Separator. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0., Box 1121, BAINBRIDGE, N.Y. 











Here’ s the ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 


So Mach Talked About—No Ice Required 
Yet it keeps milk, meats, etc., Jonger than an ice box. All we 
ask is your permission to let ‘the Allwin Iceless Refrigerator prove 
itself in your home. 


EEPING FOOD WITHOUT ICE 













here. cost—Inexpensive—Sanitary—Always maintains an even 
cadunmme We want to send you an Iceless Refrigerator on 30 days’ Free Trial. 
, If it doesn’t prove every claim we make for itand more too, then it sha’n’t cost 
you acent. Send us ‘bend name and address for our free catalogue and 
special offer. Do it now. 


GALE MFG. co., 124 Adams St., Galesburg, Ill. 


























mm | Dont Heat 
the Kitchen 


All the necessary family cook- 
ing may be done as well on a 
—_ New Perfection Wick Blue 
Se Flame Oil Cook-Stove as on 
the best coal or wood range. 
By using the “New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove, the annoyance 
of an overheated and stuffy 
kitchen is entirely avoided,even 
in midsummer. The scientific 
construction of the 


7 = 
fi NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


ensures quick work and a cool kitchen. The “New Perfection” 
has a substantial CABINET TOP for warming plates and keep- 
ing food hot after it is cooked. Also drop shelves on which to 
set small cooking utensils—every convenience, even to bars 
for holding towels, 












































Made in three sizes. Can be had either with 
or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, 
write our nearest agency. 

made of brass, 


The 
Ra (4) Lamp finely nickeled 


and very handsome. Gives a 
powerful light and burns for hours with one filling. Portable, 
e, convenient—just what every home needs. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 













is substantially 
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ANSWER 


This Ad and Get My Blg FREE Book and Save $50 


Buy direct from the biggest spreader reg A 
the world—My price has made it—Savedealer,jobber 
and catalog house profit. Nosuch price as 1 make 
on this high grade spreader has ever been made 
before in ali manure spreader history. Here's the 
secret and reason: I make you a price on one ba: 
on a 2,000 guantity and pay the freight right to 
our station. You —! pay for actual material, 
labor and one small profit, based on this enormous 
quantity ona 


ALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with proof—lowest 
price ever made on a first class spreader, with my 
agreement to pay oy back your money after you 
try it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment. 

How’s that for a proposition! IfIdid not have 
best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 

20,000 farmers have stamped their O. K. on it. 

They all tried it 30 days free just like Iask you 
to try it—30 DAYS FREE. Five Sizes—inciuding 
New Complete Steel Cear Spreader—70-bu. Size. 

Drop me a postal, and say—“Calloway, send me 
your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your factory."* 

Nobody can beat it. Freight 
Prepaid 


) WM. GALLOWAY CO. 





Throughout the Year. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. L. Piper. 











Throughout the year 
I would like to hear 
The joyous songs 

Of birds among 

The leafing trees 
That shade the leas. 





ONE MAN DOES 
WORK OF TWO 
With Iron Age Riding Culti- 

vators. You can do it easier an 
better, because they are built on 
lines that make this possible. 
Hoes are under perfect control. 
Can regulate depth and 


Throughout the year 
I wou!d like to hear 
The hum of bees 
Among the trees 
And fiowers that 
Around my home. 
aS ee 
The Awakening of Spring. 

|} Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

| Frank H, Sweet, Virginia. 

As I cross the fields, climbing a wall 
here and a fence there, pausing to 
watch a muskrat slip into the water 
from a river bank, and to examine a co- 
coon that is waiting on a bare twig for 
the warm sunshine to change it from 
an inanimate thing to an airy, gorgeous 
creature of wings, I am conscious of the 
wondrous transformation going = on 
IWAN POST HOLE AUGER } around me, the awakening of the world 
from its winter lethargy. Its throb is 

in the grass blades under my feet, in 
the swelling branch tips, in the new 
tinge which is daily, hourly, changing 
the earth’s surface, in the very brook 
whose waters have a quickened, freer 
flow. It is whispering, rustling, buz- 
zing, singing, calling from all sides, 
around and above. The very sky has 
a new color, the earth a warmer glow, 
as though there were veins through the 
soil which were quickening into life. 

From a hole in a fence post a bee has 
crawled dully into the sun. He is weak, 
attenuated, dull of color from his long 
winter in the darkness of the post; but 
even as I look, with the warm sun- 
light resting upon him, he visibly en- 
larges, and his colors grow brighter and 
more life-like. Presently he quivers 
his wings, weakly at first, but with 
more and more strength until he has 
raised them erect. Then he tests one 
leg after another, thrusting them out 
doubtfully, as though they might be 
numb with cramp; but apparently gain- 
ing confidence with each effort. Al- 
ready he seems like a new creature, 
and I know that before my return he 
will have flown away in search of food 
or others of his kind. 

Along the way are curious little fin- 


keep hoes desired dis- 
tance from growing 
plants. More ad- 


Pivot or fixed - 
wheel, wheels 100m 
vigh or low 


vantages in our 
IRON AGE 


FREE. ys 


Quicker Than 3 Men 


You can do more work and do it easier and 
in less time than3 men can DO with pick | 
and spade, if you use the wonderful | 











post holes or 50-ft. wells. Costs little ; saves much | 
Pays for itself on one job. Write today for free book | 
telling allaboutit, and letters from men who use it. | 
Iwan Bros., Dept. 22, South Bend, Ind. | 











IDER 


MACHINERY § 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PR 0. 


’ 
347 West Water St., 


SYERACUSE, HN. ¥. 













CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


DeLOACH 
3% to 200 H. P. 
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JAW MILL. 


STEAM, GASOLINE AND WATER POWER | 








DeLOACH wok ton, CO., Box 349, Bridgeport, Alabama.| &€r size plants which rise from the 
—— | ground and curl their fuzzy yellow- 
BEE-KEEPING green tips into tight balls. The coun- 

e try folk call them “brakes”, because 


they break at the slightest touch, and 
they gather and eat them as “‘greens.”’ 
A few more warm days and the tightly 
closed balls will unwind and straighten 
out into the delicate, feathery fronds of 
graceful ferns. They are scattered 
thickly along the way, especially in the 
places that have been burned over the 


FIX YOUR ROOF year before, waiting with bowed shoul- 


ders ang coldly clasped bands for the 
5c Per Square. “oidicaty, worn-out, rusty, tay warm days which the bluebirds have 
condition cad Eso Hts porkect sekahios torte vse | told them will soon come. 
Square per year. One of these bluebirds is watching me 

now, almost with a fellow feeling and 
understanding it seems, for he is first 
on one side and then on the other, hop- 
ping from the swelling tip of an alder 
bush to the ground, running across the 
path behind me, and then flying on with 
a well modulated, ‘“O, 1 say! look at 
this’ to a decayed log a rod or so in 
advance. Surely he knows that I am 
out to greet the newcomers for whom 
he has been watching these weeks past, 
and just as surely he realizes that he 
is able to give me an abundance of in- 
formation. What a companionable 
little fellow he is, and how plainly de- 
sirous of congenial company! I wonder 
if he has a mate, or if he has not yet 
begun his courting. Perhaps he has 
daringly come on ahead of all the rest, 
and is lonely and glad even for a hu- 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 

We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 

this paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 








® The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

= teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 

book tells all about it. Write for it today. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 70 Elyria, Ohie 


A BARGAIN 


50 cents 
$1.00 








Green’s Fruit Grower, one year 
The American Cultivator, one year. . 


THE TWO FOR $1.25 


Address, Wm. Grant James, Treasurer, 
Post Office Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 
GREAT MONEY MAKER FOR 
Ra aicceemniae: ACENTS 
Se ynoF WONG MAGNETIC COMB- FO Rega 
: H rich; agents 


wild with -suc- 
cess. They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never beak. Send 2c stampfor 
sample. PROP. LONG,787 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL. 





















Hermitage Falls, Worcester, Mass. Photograph by W. A. Pentecost. 





eyes 
pearls, 


out motion in the 
rent. 

winter, 
the ice; or perhaps he has been dozing 
at times in some safe retreat. But now 
he is alert and eager, watchful for any 
unfortunate 
may 
face. 


near the 
below; then a short space of almost un- 
natural stillness, and the stirring is re- 
peated. 
out for his first spring reconnoitering, 
is trying to escape unobserved 


ness of spring eyes. 
above my L 
“There he is! there, there, there,” and 
looking up I see my friend the bluebird, 
swaying 
branch, 








man being to companion with. Or 
perhaps this warm, wondrous thrill of 
the awakening is in his heart, as it is 
in mine, and he feels nothing but love 
and fellowship for all things around. 

As I approach nearer, his head cocks 
on one side and his tail bobs genially, 
and only when I am within a few feet 
does he hop to a low branch scracely 
an arm’s length away. Nor does this 
seem a movement of fear or distrust, 
but rather as a stepping aside for me to 
look at something which he has to 
show, 

One end of the log rests across a heap 
of stones, and upon the stones the sun 
is lying warm. At first I see only a 
small green lizard which has partially 
crawled from beneath the bark and is 
now lying in the sunshine, its eyes 
blinking in the very ecstasy of content- 
ment. It is another of the creatures 
which the sun is awakening. 

But plainly it is not the lizard that 
attracts my friend’s attention. He is 
raising and lowering his wings with ill- 


suppressed eagerness, and hopping from * 


end of the branch to the other. 
And he is not looking at the log at all, 
but at the stones beyond. “There it 
is,’ he plainly chirps; “there, there, 
there!”’ 

Over the warm stones a dozen or 
more tiny forms are twisting about 
joyously. At first they appear to be 
worms, though unusually active; but 
a closer inspection reveals them as 
snakes. They are not more than three 
or four inches in length and too small 
to determine the species. The mother 
is not in sight; doubtless she is off 
foraging, with the little ones left to 
play among the warm stones. 

Here on a south-sloping bank is a 
little colony of plants, some of them 
already beginning to show flower. A 
clump of dogwood has only a deeper 
tinge of red to its bark, as some of the 
birches have a deeper yellow. But 
over there a pussy willow is clothed 
with a halo of fully developed 
catkins. No wonder it raises its head 
proudly above the limbs of its fellows, 
for is it not a pioneer in this tide of 
spring stirring and longing? 

A little farther and a brook crosses 
the path, spanned by a well-worn log. 
[I pause on the bank to watch the water 
as it gurgles and rushes on its way, 
searce able to contain its joy within the 
narrow banks, There is the pure water 


one 


of bubbling springs in its tide, the melt- 


ing of mountain snow, the elusive fra- 
grance of arbutus and wood violets. 
A pussy willow bends its tips. to the 
surface to be kissed, and from the op- 
posite bank a green-robed damsel lifts 
that are glistening with liquid 


At first there seems to be no foreign 


life within the dancing waters; but as 
the stillness is 
trout 


prolonged, a speckled 
flashes from some covert and 
poises in midstream, apparently with- 
swift-flowing cur- 
Perhaps he has been awake all 
somewhere down there under 


that the warmth 
brook’s sur- 


insect 
entice too near the 


There is a slight stirring of the grass 
water’s edge a few yards 


Some water animal, perhaps 


But he has not reckoned on the keen- 
Suddenly from 


head, comes’ an eager, 


slender 
arm’s 


excitedly 
again 


upon a 
almost’ within 








GREAT BARGAINS si. 


Don’t buy roofing materials 9 


J r build. 
ing papers from anyone anywhereatat 




























ors as a 
Economy Guide Book, which we wij) 2 
glad tosend you free and post paid tet be 
will write forittoday. Our Never. a 
Roofing is the best prepared felt roofia 
on the market. It looks like rapt’ 
and feels like rubber, You can lays 
yourself, as every roll comes omplete 
with large headed roofing nails, cement 


comes in three grades: the one-ply the 
two-ply, and the three-ply. Our Shed. 
rite Ready Roofing is a new roofing 
which we make in an extra heavy grade 
It is fireproof and durable, and is fay 
better than the roofing usually sold jn 
the retail store. The big Kconomy 
Guide Book tells you all about this new 
Ready proofing. e sell the highest 
grade Flint Surfaced Roofing at $1.45 

r roll. Oth 31.25, $1.6) 


THVINMTITTT | 
1 


teed ready roofing, and we are sellin, 
thousands of rolls at these almost hal 
Ne” prices. Our new Granite Coated Roof. 
ing is an extra heavy roofing which we sell at 82.25, and 
at this price it is better than anything now on the 
market. It is made of the very best grade of felt, 
thoro ly saturated with asphalt and given a coaj 
of powdered granite, which makes it practically inde. 
structible and gives a silver gray coloring which jg 
very pleasing to the eye. It is just the thing for fing 
houses and other buildings. These are just a few of 
the great values we offer in roofing and building 
apers, and we want you to send for the free Economy 
Guide Book, if you are in the market for building or 
roofing materials of any kind, before you place your 
order with anyone else. 


Albaugh-Dover Co., 967 Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


ABSORBINE 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen  Tirsues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from any Bruise or Strain, 
Cures Spavin Lameness, Allays 
Pain oes not Blister, remove 
the hair or lay the horse 7 $2.00 8 
bottle, deliyered. Book 1D free, 

ABSORBINE, JR., (mankinds1.0 
bottle.) For Synovitis, Strains, Gonty 
or Kheumatic Deposits, Varicose Veins, Varico 
ele, Hydrocele. Allays pain. ook free. 


1 B 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 11 Temple St., Springficld, Mass 


20 Gien Mary Strawberry Plants. 

Why not start a home strawberry bed? 
Glen Mary is one of the largest and best of 
all strawberries. It is early, large, bright red 
and of superior flavor and a vigorous grower. 
If you will send us 50 cents for Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, we will mail you 20 plants 
of Glen Mary Strawberry free. 28th year of 
publication, Over 100,000 subscribers. Cap- 
ital $50,000, Sample copy free. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 

Rochester, 

N.Y. 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.20. 1 
mfg. wheels % to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 

$23; Harness,$S. Learn bow to buy direct. Catalogue Pree. Repair 
Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella Free. W M BOOB, Clacinnatl, 0 
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WRITE TO 
THIS WOMAN 


lf You Want to Stop 
a Man From 
Drink. 


She cured her husband, her brother and several 
of her neighbors, and now she generously offers 
to tell you of the simple, inexpensive remedy 
that she so successfully used. 











” a a : is 3 

Mrs, Margaret Anderson Who Cured Her 
Husband of Drinking. 

The remedy can be given to the patient un- 
noticed so there is no publicity of your private 
affairs. She is anxious to help others so we ear: 
nestly advise every one of our readers who havé 
a dear one who drinks to drop her a line today. 

She makes no charge for this help, she has 
nothing to sell, (she asks for no money and 
accepts none) so there is no reason why you 
should not write her at once. Of course, she 
expects that you are yourself personally inter- 
ested in curing one who drinks, and are not 
writing out of mere curiosity. Send your letter 
in confidence to her home, here is her address— 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 630Home Avenue, 
Hillburn, New York—or to make it easier for 
you, simply write. your fame and full address 
plainly, in the coupon below and send it to her. 








MRS. MARGARET ANDERSON, 
530 Home Avenue, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Dear Madam: Please teil me about the rem- 
edy you used to cure your husband, as I am 
personally interested in one who drinks. 


WAMS 2 cccccecccecscovcceccvecece 











AGAPOBS 0.00000 cccces cccceesceeee 
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Jength. Evidently he has followed me, 
either to observe what I might discover 
or to give assistance, as in this case. 
put whether he wishes to call my at- 
tention to the trout, or to the stirring 
in the grass, or to something which I 
have not yet seen, is urcertain, for he 
promptly flies to another branch a little 
farther off, and continues to sway and 
sing, “There, there, there, he—is! Tru- 
ally, pu-ri-ty, pu-ri-ty! O-oh, pu-ri- 
te-e!” : 

I continue to watch the grass for 
some time, but there is no further stir- 
ying. Probably the unknown animal 
hag slipped into the brook and is swim- 
ming beneath the surface. When I 
turn back to the bluebird. he is indus- 
triously pecking at a rough piece of 
park. Presently he draws out a long 
white grub which the sun has not yet 
awakened, and swallows it. The grub 
is thus cut off from the great spring 
awakening; but perhaps his loss is the 
pluebird’s gain, and, through the blue- 
bird the world’s. Who knows? 





o 
Biggest Man and Tallest Woman. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Not long ago at the ’Frisco tracks in 
Fort Scott was the biggest man in the 
world. He is known as “Baby Jim” 
Simmons, a negro, who weighs 750 
pounds. There are but few who will 
pelieve that any human being coull 
attain such a great weight unless they 
chanced to see this mastodon. 

One glimpse at the monster, however, 
allays all doubt as to the man’s enor- 
nous physical proportions. Every one 
who saw his massiveness went away 
telling himself that the negro weighed 
nearer a ton than the weight before 
given. “Baby Jim’ Simmons was ac- 
companying W. R. MacBurnett, a the- 
atrical circus man, to Saint Joe, Mis- 
souri. The monster lives at Beaumont, 
Texas. He occupied the two seats in 
the smoker and slept all the time from 
early morning until 9 o’clock, though 
there was a constant stream of peo- 
ple scrambling through the car to see 
him. Efforts to wake the negro weré 
unsuccessful. He remained there, 
snoring loudly and also_ breathing 
heavily. Finally his manager came 
through the car, cleared out the curi- 
ous ones and took his big one to the 
vestibule to give him an airing. A 
newspaper Man was admitted to con- 
verse with the mastodon for a few 
minutes. 

Simmons said he was twenty years of 
age, that his parents were both small, 
though his grandparents each weighed 
over the 300 mark. He says he does 
not eat or drink any more than the 
average sized man and that he enjoys 
the best of health, his heart behaving 
in a most satisfactory manner. He is 
but sixty-nine inches tall and is ‘“fur- 
ther around than up and down,” to use 
a small boy’s expression. There is no 
doubt that this man is one of the most 
gigantic human beings that ever lived. 
A young woman has just arrived in 
Vienna, Austria, who claims to be the 
tallest Woman in the world. She is 
twenty-seven years o!d, but stands sev- 
en feet and five inches. Her father 
and mother are not above ordinary 
stature, 











Education in Fruit Growing. 

There has been received at this office 
a 16-page pamphlet, “All About Plums 
and Plum Culture: How to Succeed 
with This Delicious Fruit so Indispen- 
sable to the Housewife.” It was edited 
and is published by Charles A. Green, 
of Rochester. It tells pretty much all 
about this fruit that one need know for 
its successful culture. Nothing but the 
best of its kind is to be expected from 
Mr. Green, the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

“The A, B, C, of Fruit Growing,” that 
instructions for beginners, written 
by Charles A. Green, will be mailed 
free to all who request it. Here you 
Will find instructions fer planting and 
growing apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
grapes and all kinds of hardy fruits. 
Mr. Green also has a new book giving 
nis personal experience vf thirty years 
as a fruit grower, which will be mailed 
io you free if you will send him the 
names and addresses of ‘hree_ fruit 
growers in your locality. Here is the 
foundation for an education in horti- 
culture. 
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Her Valuation—Aunt Fanny took 
little Mary to church one Sunday and 
eave her a penny to put in the alms- 
basin. 

Little Mary looked at the coin with 
evident satisfaction, and then, nestling 
close to her aunt, whispered: 

“How much are you going to give?” 

Her aunt, opening her hand, dis- 
played a quarter of a dollar. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary, excitedly; 
“don’t do it! It isn’t worth it!” 





Gems of Thought. 


The very truth hath a color from the | 


disposition of the 
Eliot. 

Whenever the faculties of men are at 
their fulness, they must express them- 
selves by art.—Ruskin. 

Where boasting ends, there dignity 
begins.— Young. 

In all places and in all seasons flow- 
ers expand their light and soul-like 
wings.—Longfellow. 

“Nature’s charms, the hills and 
woods, the sweeping vales and foaming 
floods, are free alike to all.” 

Success depends on how hard 
try. 

“All things come to him who waits,” 
but they’ll come a lot quicker if you 
get up and hustle for them. 

Blow, wind, and waft through all 
the rooms, the snow flakes of the cher- 
ry blooms.—Longfellow. 

“Azaleas flush the island floors, and 
the tints of heaven reply.’”’—Emerson. 

“A thing of beauty is.a joy forever, 
such the sun, the moon, tree, old and 
young, sprouting a shady _ hoon,’”’— 
Keats. 

“Sweet is all the land about and all 
the flowers that blow.’—Tennyson, 

“A million emeralds break from the 
ruby budded lime.’’—Tennyson. 

“Our life exempt from public haunt 
finds tongues in trees.’’-—Shakespeare. 

“Thou, Nature, art my Goddess; to 
thy law my serviees are bound.” 


ee | ae 


utterer. — George 
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Subscribe, Please ! 

Once upon a time a man who was 
too economical to take a paper sent his 
little boy to borrow the copy taken by 
his neighbor. In his haste the boy ran 
over a $4 stand of bees and in ten min- 
utes looked like a watery summer 
squash. 

His cries reached his father, who ran 
to his assistance, and failing to see a 
barb wire fence, ran into it, breaking 
it down, cutting a handful of flesh from 
his anatomy and ruining a $4 pair of 
pants. 

The old cow took advantage of the 
gap in the fence, got into the cornfield 
and killed herself eating green corn. 
Hearing the racket, his wife ran, up- 
seting a four-gallon churn full of rich 
cream into a basket of kittens, drown- 
ing the whole flock. In her hurry she 
dropped a $7 set of teeth. 

The baby, left alone, crawled through 
the spilled milk in the parlor and 
ruined a $20 carpet. During the excite- 
ment the oldest daughter ran away 
with the hired man, the calves got out 
and the dog broke up eleven setting 
hens. 





Moral: Subscribe for our paper. 
There are many people who are 
rich and have others do their work 


for them, but the majority of us-have 
to work with our hands, and the day 
will come when the man or the wom- 
an who works with his brains alone 
will be considered only half educated, 
says Mary F. Rausch, Colorado Agri- 
cultural college. There are many rich 
people who work harder than _ poor 
ones, Life is like one great carpet, and 
some of us have to weave the dark 
body threads and others put in the 
gay ones. We could not have our car- 
pet without the body threads, just as 
we could not have the world as it is 
to-day without the workers. They are 
the backbone of our nation. It does 
not matter what kind of work we have 
to do so long as we do it well. 
woman who goes out washing by the 
day is doing fine, honorable work, if 
she does her work thoroughly and 
takes just as much interest in other 


people’s work as if it were her own. | 


If you do your work well, 


what kind of a workman you are. Some | 


to 
do 


work 
what 


women think they are 
and that they must 
they are paid for. 


paid 
only 


). 





Would be About Somewhere—On 
one of his campaigning tours Secre- 
tary Taft was entertained at a house 
which was rather unsubstantially built. 
As he walked about his room the 
whole building shook with his tread, 
and when he got in bed, that recep- 
tacle, unused to so much weight, guve 
way, precipitating the distinguished 
gentleman to the floor. 

His host hurrying to his door, inquir- 
ed if he could render.any assistance. 

“Oh, I’m all right, I guess,’”’ the Sec- 
retary called out, goodnaturedly, ‘but 
if you don’t find me here in the morn- 
ing, look in the cellar.” 





Like an Irishman.—An Englishman, 
traveling in Ireland, stopped to inquire 
of an Irishman who lived in a certain 
house they were just passing. 

The Irishman replied: ‘‘That is Mr. 
O’Hare’s house, and if he had lived un- 


til to-morrow he would be one week 


dead.”’ 
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HOW TO TEST A 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


If any maker, agent or dealer wants to sell 
you a Cream Separator of any name, make or 
price, here’s the way to test it: 

RUN IT ALONGSIDE OF AN ECONOMY 
CHIEF FOR SIXTY DAYS—that’s all. If the 
Economy Chief doesn’t outskim, outrun and 
completely outclass the other machine in daily 
use on your farm, send it back and keep the 


other machine. 


Ask any one of the 193,000 Economy 
Separator users what he thinks about it. 


60 days’ trial. 20 years’ guaran- 
65 tee. Money and freight charges 
= back if not satisfied. Write today 
for free copy of Economy Chief 
Dairy Guide that tells you all. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK citexco 















CLARH’S 


DOUBLE ACTION HARROW & CULTIVATOR 





° THE 
FOR 100%. CROPS omsamnes, 
With this tool more different kinds _ “CUTAWAY.” 

















of work can_be done, 
with Jess effort, than 
with any other. CLARK’S is the only Disk Culti- 
vator that completely embodies the double action 
principle. It will do the work of several disk ma- 
chines that would cost you several times as much, 
and do it more thoroughly, because it has 4 gangs 
instead of only 2. The draft is always from centre— 
suitable for 2 light horses. Equipped with Extension 
Head and Jointed Pole, and when so ordered two 
large disks for Listing are Re gs po “ 

Send today for our free Book, ‘‘Large Hay Crops. 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
865 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 




















Uncle Sam is Watering 
A Farm for You 


Huntley Irrigation 
Project—Montana 


83,000 aores in southern Montana along 
the Yellowstone River about 12 miles 
east of Billings, Montana. The Northern 
Pacifio Railway traverses the full 
length of the tract east and west. 


It is a delightful climate. The soil is 
very fertile. Irrigated lands produce 
abundant crops. Cereals, alfalfa and 
sugar beets are principal crops now, 
apples, small fruits and vegetables are 
coming in. Alfalfa is sold at the farm 
to surrounding ranchmen and yields 
good profit. Big sugar factory at Billings 
assures good revenue an acre from beets. 
Market for fruit and vegetables right 
at hand and results very encouraging. 


A large part of this land subject to Homestead entry under reclamation Act of Govern- 
ment Land ice, s. Montana. Initial fees about $5 an acre and arnual pay- 
ment of about $4 for ten years secures title. Suoh land under cultivation in this section 
is now worth $75 to $200 an acre and the increase in land value in that time assures 
suocess. The lower Yellowstone project adjacent to Glendive, Montana, will water about 
60,000 acres of land—two thirds in Montana and one third in North Dakota. Private pro- 
jects at Billings, Forsythe, Miles City and Glendive also present attractive opportunities. 






For Homeseeker’s information 
and literature write to 


C. W. MOTT, 


Homeseekers’ Tickets sold on first 
and third Tuesdays of each month. 
For time of train, fares, etc. 
write to 





A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, Gen. Emigration Agent 
Room _55, Nor. Pac. Bldg. Room 56, Nor. Pac. Bldg. 
St. Paul, " St. Paul, Minn. 
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complete with top and roll-up storm front, lamps, 
horn, rubber apron, fullfenders, 1 3-4 in. solid 
rubber motor tires and roller-bearing axles. 


7 other Breeze 25 

Models from $4 to $850 

The practical wisdom of using an 
automobile in the country, is best 
proved bythe success of the’ Breeze”’ 
—built strong and sturdy and simple 
—built to travel the roads and do the 
work you would require of it with 
the least trouble and bother to you. 

Its 18 horse- power engine is read- 
ily understood and kept in order, and 
can be driven at a speed of anywhere 
from 4 to 25 miles an hour. 

The “Breeze” goes through deep 
sand and mud, over high hills and 
along rough roads with ease, in good 
or bad" weather. It means greater 
convenience, greater saving of time, 
greater comfort for all the family. 

Beautifully upholstered in green 
leather and handsomely painted. 

SEND FOR CATALOG ‘‘2”’ 

THE JEWEL CARRIAGE CO. 

Elmwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 












Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
Nothing to Equal this in New England. 
Roonis with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped 
with its own —— Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 

Send for booklet. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 


TYPEWRITERS, :«:s 


GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 

Machines look like new and are fully 

| guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 

ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
4 free. Write us to-day stating what 

make you prefer. Shipped on three days trial. 

GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 
319 East Water Street Elmira, N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




















LADIES’ PURSE No. 1 


This handsome ladies’ purse is nickel finish and 
leather lined, It is about four inches wide by three 
inches high. OUR OFFER. Send us one new 
subscriber at 50 cents and we will send the above 
purse postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower 
for one year for 50 cents. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gold Watch GIVEN 
—s FOR SELLING POST CARDS 
We positively give both a Famous Alton Wa! 
Stem Wind, beautifully engraved Solid Gold Laid 
case , American movement, factory 








7 at 0c perpackage. Order 20packages and 
. when sold send us $2 and we wil! positively 
tend you thewatch,ring&chain. ALTON WATCH CO. Dept.8 44 CHICAGO 


PARALYSIS Gonticred at"tast 
CHASE'S AND NERVE TABLETS 


Does it. Write for Proof. Advice Free. 
Dr.CHASE,224 N. 10th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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sets per 
be our address to- 
day and let us PROVE IT. Ex, 
unnecessary. ‘e show you how tomake 
$8 to $10 a day. RE: 
to workers. Start quick—write today. 


‘ou can do 








Here is the strawberry field owned bya subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower showing a promising orchard in the background. The strawberry pickers are 


happily engaged in picking the luscious fruit. 


. 

















THOMAS MFG. CO. 
1625Barney Bik., D: Ohio 


Saving a Fruit Crop From a Frost. 

In my efforts to overcome Jack Frost 
as was described in this journal last 
week, the results were so apparent that 
no one could doubt that the crop had 
been saved by this system. My own 
orchard was the best evidence as the 
ten acres smudged bore over 5,000 boxes 
of fruit while the ten unsmudged and 
adjoining bore practically nothing. And 
further, there was little or no fruit for 
miles about. To say that this ten 
acres of fruit was a curiosity states it 
mildly. It was more like an oasis in 
a desert. The place was visited by 
hundreds and thousands of curious and 
delighted people. It gave new hope and 
encouragement to the fruit growers 4s 
it was a thorough example of what may 
be accomplished by each one in an in- 
dependent way. In six nights I burned 
the pots for thirty-two hours and main- 
tained any desired temperature to meet 
the case. Three nights the mercury 
was as low as 23 for short periods and 
one night went down to 21 for thirty 
minutes. For the entire operation I 
burned 3,000 gallons of oil, 2,200 gal- 
lons of which was kerosene. Had I 
used crude oil for the entire operation I 
would not have burned to exceed 2,500 
gallons. I still have some of this crude 
oil which I have stored in a cement 
cistern and after several months I find 
it is in as good condition as when 
placed there to all appearances and it 
eertainly burns just as freely. The 
cement cistern is in good condition and 
will holg the oil for an indefinite period 
so far as any present apparent deterio- 
ration is concerned. On the night of 
April 27th I burned the pots for eight 
hours and maintained an average tem- 
perature of 9.03 degrees above normal, 
while on the night of May 5th I burned 
4 1-2 hours and maintained an average 
of 11.03 degrees. With this oil ar- 
rangement it is possible to maintain 
almost any desired temperature to meet 
the conditions ang any system that 
cannot do this will prove a failure. The 
coldest period is the last hours of the 
night. In the event of an eigat or nine 
hour fight the hottest and best fire 
must be during the last hour. Without 
a system that will meet this condition 
one is wasting time and money in try- 
ing it. It will make no difference how 
high one may have raised the tempera- 
ture earlier in the evening, it does not 
help in any degree after the heat has 
passed off and the crisis arrives. I was 
very successful with the smudge large- 
ly because my orchard is in ideal con- 
dition for this work. The trees are 
large, are close together and the foliage 
was heavy at the time we operated. 
The dense foliage forms a _ retaining 
blanket which holds the smoke and the 
smoke and the foliage combine to hold 
the natural heat of the wood ang foli- 
age as well as the artificial heat from 
the pots. This was evident from the 
fact that after extinguishing the pots 
in the morning after hard burning I 
noted the smoke would seem to linger 
in the foliage for a short period.—Den- 
ver “Field and Farm.” 
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Fooling with dangerous chemicals in 
an orchard is bad business for those 
who have not made a study of such 
things. For several years now it has 
been known that the arsenite and even 
the arsenate of lead used for spraying 
trees may often kill them when the 
chemical is not in the proper dilution. 
The largest orchardist in the Uncom- 
pahgre valley—and by the way he can 
not afford to read the farm papers— 
had never heard of the injurious effect 
of arsenic and so last season when 
the wooly aphis attacked the roots of 
his apple trees he removed the earth 


and poured great quantities of this 
poisonous compound around them. It 
is more than probable that he will lose 
hundreds and possibly thousands of 
trees for they are in very sickly condi- 
tion and can scarcely be expected to 
recover from the death blow. A sim- 
ilar bull was made some years ago by 
a Denver man who daubed young trees 
with axle grease to keep the rabbits 
from chewing the bark and it killed 
all of them. It does pay to read the 
agricultural newspapers once in a 
while and the men who are succeeding 
best realize this fact better than any- 
body, 





Successful Raspberry Growing. 

Black raspberries require so much 
less care than red ones that I confine 
myself to this class exclusively. Be- 
sides, I have a home market for all I 
can raise, while for red ones there is 
hardly any demand. I plant either in 
fall or spring, according to circum- 
stances. The rows are made six feet 
apart in the row. During the first 
summer level culture is given between 
the rows, and weeds among the hills 
which the cultivator misses are cut 
out with the hoe. In the fall, with a 
light one-horse plough, I throw two 
shallow furrows to the rows, slightly 
overlapping. The following’ spring, 
soon after the weeds start, the ground 
is thoroughly harrowed, and then not 
disturbed till after the picking season. 
When the berry crop is all harvested, 
the old canes are removed and the new 
ones cut back to from three to three 
and one-half feet, leaving but three or 
four of the strongest to a hill, Every 
hill is staked and tied substantially. 
Then two hands with hoes go along, 
one on each side, and scrape the ridges 
back to the depressions left by the 
plough. This about destroys the weeds 
for the season, but the ground gets an- 
other harrowing to mellow the soil. 
Whatever fertilizer is used is applied 
in the fall, just before the ridging pro- 
cess is gone through. The following 
spring the laterals are shortened back 
pretty severely and the same routine 
of culture is followed. The life of a 
raspberry plant ig about five years, 
after which it is rooteq out to make 
room for its sucecessor.—William  T. 
Smedley, in “American Agriculturist.” 





What Is An‘Orcharg Worth?—South- 
ern California has been boasting about 
her wealth of orange groves. Why, 
an apple orchard in Washington is 
worth many times an orange grove in 
California. There are owners of or- 
chards in Washington who realize as 
much as $25,000 a year profit. Five 
hundred dollars an acre is an ordinary 
income. In New York Washington 
apples bring ag high as $5 a box. You 
can’t buy a Washington apple in the 
big town for less than 25 cents. I 
have spoken of these things just to let 
some eastern folk know what we are 
doing out there and what they will see 
when they go out to attend the Alaska- 
Yukon exposition, which will be one of 
the finest shows ever given in this coun- 
try. In the Alaskan and Oriental ex- 
hibits it will surpass anything ever at- 
tempted.” 
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Richmond and Morello Cherries. 

It is not alone for its commercial 
features that the pie cherry is valued 
for probably more trees of it are 
planted in ones or twos than there by 
the hundreds or thousands in orchards, 
All the sour types, Morellos as they are 
called, are known as pie cherries but 
of all others for yard planting the 
Early Richmond is the most chosen, 
probably because it is of dwarfish 
habit. 








[WANT YOU) 
Fashion Book, guusummmmsss: 


OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress. 
making, FREE, and I will sell you all the pate 
terns you want for five cts. each, b 
They are the same_ patterns 
= ave always paid léc & lic 
or at the stores, made by the 
same nooe e@, and correct in 
every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, a weekly paper for 
every member of the family. 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
, unusually strong and in- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 












Send me 2c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every wee bn 
(about 1000 pages) and will send i big 

Book to youfree. I also agree to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for 5c. I can sell them 
for 5 cts. because I buy them by the thousand 
and don’tmake any profit. I don’t want any profit. 
I want your subscription to the FARMER'S 
CALL. You will save many times the cost of my 
offer in a year. WRITE TO-DAY. 

You can use this coupon—cut it out now and mali 
to me with %c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but 9 
quarter almost always goes safe: 

JOHN M. STAHL—Enclo: 25c for Farmer's Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 


k for 
m 






Name. cccccccccccessssssccccccccccccees eeecececccerceseeses one 


State. occcccccccsccccsecscccccccssece sccccccecccccoseceee ll 


Very Special Offer 
Send me 50c and I will send you the Farmer’s 
Call for one year, the Illinois Farmer for two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of buying patterns at Sc each. Use above coupon, 
ow) nd « F.in the corner, 
Cut out the coupon right now, fill out, and send to 


JOHN M. STAHL, J. P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years ° 


Stomach Troubles 
Vanish 
Like Magic 


FREE 


to 
Every 
Man 
or 
Woman 




















Would you like toeat all you want to, and what 
you want to, when you want to, without a chance 
for trouble in your stomach? 

Would you like to say farewell for the rest of 
your life to Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 
Distress after eating, Nervousness, Catarrh of 
the Stomach, Heart Fluttering, Sick Headache 
and Constipation? 

Then send me 10 cents to cover cost of packing 
and I will mail you absolutely free one of thesé 
wonderful Stomach Drafts. They regulate the 
bowels, relieve soreness, strengthen every nerve 
and muscle of your stomach, relieve you at once 
and make you feel like a new man or woman. 
write today enclosing 10cents for the postage, etc., 
and get one of these wonderful Stomach Drafts 
that are celebrated because they cure where medi- 
cines fail. Write Dr. G. C. Young, 302 National 
Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WATCH RING 


and GIR Al of: 
STEM-WIND and STEM-SET, GOLD PLATED, 
RICHLY ENGRAVED WATCH, Perr size, 
QUA! 'D 5 years. Also GOLD PLATED 
spark! 








Vf elry now. When sold send $2 and. 
‘we will send watch, ring and chain 


free.—Dale Watch Co., Dept. 20 Chicago 


FREE BOOK ON CANCER. 

An eminent specialist has written a book on 
the best method of treating Cancer. It should 
be read by every person who has Cancer. This 
book mailed free to anyone interested. Address 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, 1288 Grand Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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nasil GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 23 
= — Leas = 
You. 6273—Th tit f terial ired She Had Him.—“ ‘Wife,’ I says with : 
If I could have my Genrest wish fulfilled, for the medium size 6 years) is 3% yards difficulty on aan * iat aidieh Simpson-Eddystone 
And take my choice of all earth’s 24 or 27, 2% yards 36 inches wide. feed, ‘wife, I says, ‘accept the assur- Z = 


treasures, too, 
And ask from Heaven whatso’er I willed, 
J’d ask for you. 
No man I'd envy, neither low nor rich, 
Nor king in castle old or palace new; 
J’d hold Golconda’s mines less rich than 


If I had you. 
Toil and privation, poverty and care, 
Undaunted I'd defy, nor future woo, 
Having my husband, no jewels else I’d 
wear; 
If he were you. 


Some Up-to-Date Fashions. 

I'or the convenience of the ladies in 
the bomes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est end most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ple patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

6288—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 9 yards 27, 5 yards 
44 or 4% yards 52 inches wide with 4 yard 


of satin, soutache according to design, % 
yard 18 inches wide for the chemisette. 








6288 Princesse 6295 Misses’ Sailor 
Costume, Costume, 14 and 16 
32 to 40 bust. years. 


62955—The quantity of material required 
for the sixteen year size is 8% yards 24 
or 27, 54 yards 44 or 4% yards 52, 4% 
yards of banding. 
6289—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 5% yards 27, 3 
yards 44 or 2% yards 52 inches wide to 
make as illustrated, 4% yards 27, 2% 
yards 44 or 2% yards 52 inches wide for 
shorter length, with % yard of satin for 
bands. 
4 
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6289 Semi-Fitted 6276 Girl’s Plain 
Coat, 34 t0 42 bust, Dress, 6 to 12 years, 
6276—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 4% yards 
24, 3% yards 32 or 2% yards 44 inches 
wide with % yard 27 for collar ang 
bands. 
6291—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (8 years) is 4 yards 
24, 8% yards 32 or 2% yards 44 inches 
wide. 





6280 Boy's Suit, 
6 to 12 yeara, 
6280—The quantity of material required 


6291 Girl’s Dress, 
4 to 10 years. 


for the medium size (10 years) is 5% 
eg 24, 4 yards 32 or 34% yards 44 inches 
wide. 








6273 Child’s Rompers gL 


or Coverall, 6290 Five Gored 
2 to 8 years, Bkirt, 22 to 32 waist, 
6290-—The quantity of material required 

for the medium size is 7% yards 24 or 27, 

6% yards 32 or 44 inches wide for walking 

length; 7% yards 24 or 27, 6% yards 32 or 

44 inches wide for round length when ma- 

terial has figure or nap, 5% yards 44 for 

round length, 5 yards for walking length 
when material has neither figure nor nap, 
width of skirt at lower edge 4% yards. 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

Potatoes, carrots and other roots 
must not be rinsed or watered after be- 
ing cut to pieces. 

A careful cook will not allow the veg- 
etables to get scorched, but if it should 
happen, remove from fire immediately, 
pour the vegetables into a dish, leaving 
every bit of the scorched part in the 
pot and continue cooking in a clean 
vessel. 

To preserve the color of green vege- 
tables, put into boiling, salted water, a 
little at a time; the water must not 
stop boiling except for a moment. 

When using canned vegetables, make 
sure that the smell and taste is perfect- 
ly sweet on opening; remove from the 
can immediately and let cold water 
from the faucet run over them. 

A pretty new work bag easily made 
has a square pasteboard bottom cov- 
ered on both sires with ribbon. On 
two opposite sides of this square there 
are sewed little silk bags shirred top 
and bottom and finished at the top with 
a drawstring. On the other two 
sides there are sewed straight 
sides of silk covered card- 
board with shirred pockets on the 
inside. The sides of the bags and of 
the straight cardboard covered sides 
are sewed together, and the result is a 
box center part with bag ends. It 
would make an attractive and salable 
novelty for an Easter gift or for a 
bazaar. 

Pretty valentine aprons are easily 
fashioned and makes acceptable favors 
for valentine parties. Cut the apron in 
heart shape of plain lawn, striped or 
checked dimity or flowered organdie, 
put on heart shaped pockets and fix it 
up with ribbon bows and strings. 

The best time for chickens is from 
May to November; capons in the win- 
tes; turkeys and geese from October to 
January; young pigeons in June and 
July; ducks from August to November. 

All dry meats, like venison, leg of 
veal, beef tenderloin, hare, grouse or 
partridge, also some fish, as pike, or 
pickerel are much improved by larding, 
especially if to be baked or roasted. 


How to Wash Silk. 

In washing silk there are four things 
which must be avoided, and-they are 
soap, heat, rubbing and wringing. Have 
the water lukewarm, ‘Make a lather 
with a little dissolved soap if the gar- 
ment is dirty. If the article is not 
soiled much, use bran water. Don’t 
ever allow sgap in a lump to come in 
contact with silk. Take one end of the 
article and swish it around and around 
until it is clean. Rinse it in cold wa- 
ter to which vinegar has been added. 
Add one tablespoonful of vinegar to 
one quart of water. Place the garment 
between dry cloths and squeeze, prefer- 
ably between a wringer. Then shake 
well to get rid of all superfluous moist- 
ure and iron at once through tissue 
paper with a warm iron. 











-€ 

Damp salt will remove the discolora- 
tion of cups and saucers caused by tea 
and careless washing. 

Brass work can be kept beautifully 
bright by occasionally rubbing with salt 
and vinegar. 

Wash the mica of the stove doors 





with salt and vinegar. 
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ances of my esteemed consideration. 
You have done yourself proud,’ I says. 
‘And, prithee,’ I says, ‘why this un- 
usual but most delectable repasto ban- 
quet?? I says. ‘Did you expect com- 
pany?’ I says. 

“‘*No,’ she says, ‘I don’t expect any- 
thing,’ she says, ‘and that is just what 
I got,’ she says, like that, sort of dsi- 
agreeable. ‘It may interest you ta 
know, Henry, she says, ‘that this is our 
wedding anniversary,’ she says, ‘or it 
may not, now you have eaten my love- 
ly food and are not likely to get any 
more,’ she says. ‘You forgot our wed- 
ding day, Henry, and my feelings are 
burt,’ she says, ‘so I sha’n’t forget it 
ever,’ she says. 

“And she won’t forget it, either. 
either will I. She’s got it in for me 


Zephyrette ez 




















Ginghams, 


— 


Stylish dressing is with- 
in easy range of moderate 
means by the use of these 
fine dress ginghams. 

The durable fabric and 
beautiful patterns with 
the intense fast colors 
obtained by our new sci- 
entific process, give an 
exceptional combination 
of style and economy. 





now for fair. Too much curiosity, (son. New Process| 7° insure getting 
The only safe way for a man is to Dress the genuine, be sure 
uever open his mcuth unless he's going Ginghams — your he 
tu put something into it. The minute APSQ perc er tin 
you let anything out you spoil the pic- Pa 2 ginghams. Write 
ture Fai NY us his name if he 
& 3 P x as g hasn’tthem. We'll 
When a man begins to ask hi3 wife z help him supply 
questions, just that minute he begins 4 you. 
to make a noise like a goat.”—New ppiens The Eddystone 
York “Sun.” TONE. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 























o Zephyrettes 
Chocolate Creams. 
on 


One-half cup of cream, two cups pul- ——— 
- . ? . : My Sanitary Coffee 
verized sugar. Boil five minutes, add AGENTS Suber exedaoen pure 
# sweet coffee, needs no settler an 


Baker’s vanilla to suit the taste. Roll 
into balls—melt as much chocolate as 
wanted over a tea kettle; cover the 
balls and let cool. 





% never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpai 


DR. LYONS, 120 Day St. Pekin, lil. 
“RANGER’’ BICYCLE 


RIA on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit 1n advance, and allow 
ten days free trial from theday you receive it. If it doesnot suit youin every way and 
is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else 
regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back 
to us at our expense for freight and you will xot out one cent, 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade Megeias direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Rollerchains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail 
order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offers we will 
give on the first1909 sample going to your town. Write at once for our sfecia/ offer. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive our catalogue 
™ and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles under 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out atonce, $s Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


‘ at $3 to $8 each. 
TIRES, COASTER & AKES single wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 


9 everything in the bicycle line at half the usual prices. 
rerything in the bicycle line at half the asual prices. 


CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. k 49 CHICAGO, ILL. 


an 
E esting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 








We will ship you a 




































USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 27 YEARS. 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, 
Trees and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular pack- 
ages at popular prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs, 
and Blights, etc., to 


TRADE MARK B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 


Two Sacred Resurrection Plants Free. (The Rose of Jericho.) 
Palm ~~, Ze Sacred Resurrection Plant (Rose of 
= Se a wd 
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3 Oe ae, 
ieee a 


Jericho.) These rare and curious plants grow 






Se and stay green by placing them ia weter, 
re 2 ee 5 When taken out of water they dry and curl up 

Xe WC wen es S SSS Ss and gotosleep. They will Keep inthis state 
LEAKE OE #4 } 3283S" for years. Simply place the whole plant into 
Ss Yi Le S2 water; it will open up and start to grow in 
y Hise Up 2 Si ~“3 about twenty minutes. We will send Farm 
PG) a x <3 News, the biggest littlespaper in the world for 
as Shy ‘» "se the farm home, on trial 3 months for 6 cents. 


Send four cents to -prepay postage and ex- 
~- pense on the plants, and 6 cents for trial sub- 

scription to Farm News. 10 éents in all. 
Either offer separately if desired. Address FARM NEWS, 502 WASHINGTON ST., Springfield, O. 
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WHY NOT TAKE 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


You start at Washington, D. C., and go all around the globe. 
Something new. Something beautiful. A Trip Around the World by 
postakcard. Why not take the postal card trip? The start costs you only 15¢. 
and you suffer none of the inconveniences and delays incidental in taking a bod- 
ily trip around the world. These beautiful colored postal cardsare made by the 


f new French process of tricolor photography. These cards are in many colors : 
| and are close to nature in every line and color.. Send us 15 cents and we will mail you 
the first ten cards in this Trip Around the World series, starting from Washington, 
D. C.,and send you Green’s Fruit Grower three months, or renew Py present subscrip- 
tion three months, if you are already a subscriber. Cards will be sent by return 
mail and we will tell you how you 
can get the balance of the series 
(forty more éards) Free. There are 
fifty cards in the Trip Around the 
World series. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Postal Card Dept. 














The Old Mirror. 
for Green's Fruit 
y Eva Ames. 
Thoughts born on looking in an old- 
time mirror, used in the family 
of the writer’s grandfather. 

In old time frame of simple mould, 
With open seam across its face, 
I see, in faney’s hand unrolled, 
Past scenes of feature, time, and place. 
Some I have loved (I love them still), 
Looked with young eyes, inside the rim, 
Nor dreamed that hope’s glad, bounding 
thrill, 
Could ever through the years, grow 
dim. 


Written Grower 


But ere I saw those faces dear, 


Or learned the hearts’ true worth, as 
now, 

Old time, with finger stern, and sere, 

That set up milestones on the brow. 


Faith throbbed less high: sweet hope had 
Paled, 
And shadows lay as thick as sun, 
Some darling plan had sadly failed, 
And sorrow’s inroads, had begun. 


Then some, grown weary, fell asleep, 

And wakened to us—nevermore. 
But bitter waters, howe’er deep, 

Lead safely to the further shore. 
Old mirror, with your face serene, 

All free from wrinkles—though so old, 
"Twas all the same to you, I ween, 

Whether the face was shy, or bold 
Or glad, or sad, or grave or gay, 

Or bright, or with a grief o’ercast. 
Do not the eyes you see to-day 

Bring back to you the vanished past? 
Does your heart stir (have you such a 

thing 

With fealty for old friends, and true? 
Does not this face a memory bring 

Of those you saw—when you were new? 
No answer. Then you'll surely guard 

All secrets well. Hang there and rest. 
No record e’er by you was marred, 

Or pang bro’t home to loving breast. 
Good bye, old mirror, you and I 

Will ne’er forget to own and love, 
The ones you knew in years gone 

The ones I hope to meet above. 


0 


by, 





Curious Facts About Swine. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bancroft Griffith, 

E. Lempster. 


The hog was highly esteemed by the 
ancients, and was the animal sacrific- 
ed to Ceres, the goddess of the harvest. 
In Rome, under the emperors, the art 
of cooking its flesh was practiced in 
the most luxurious and costly dishes, 
and in a manner equally cruel and dis- 
pleasing to those of refined tastes. 

We find some curious historical facts, 
in contrast with our time, as relates 
to swine. Moses interdicted the eat- 
ing of swine fiesh, and Mahomet fol- 
lowed his example. In the time of our 
Saviour, hogs were familiar objects, 
and we are told, in one conspicuous 
instance, a drove of them was given 
up to the devils, and ran into the sea. 

It has been found that hogs often 
show greater intelligence than’ the 
masses suppose .they possess. They are 
generally considered a stupid set of 
animals, with little or no knowledge 
except to eat and sleep. 

But history gives some examples of 
their capabilities to learn,—for we find, 
in France, when Louis XI was sick, in 
order to relieve the sadness of his 
mind a nobleman thought of teaching 
a pig to dance, and bringing it before 


























This is the strawberry patch owned by J. D. Coriell. 


go bushels of fine strawberries last year. 





his majesty. It was not long before 
the pig could hop about very well, to 
the sound. of a bagpipe. They then 
dressed it in a coat, pantaloons, neck- 
tie, hat, sword, ete., in short, all that 
court gentlemen at the time were ac- 
customed to wear, and _ introduced it 
into the presence of the king. The an- 
imal bowed, and danced, and followed 
all orders in the most artistic manner, 
until, getting tired, it became so awk- 
ward that the king roared with laugh- 


ter, to the great delight of his cour- 
tiers. 

An English gentleman carefully 
trained a hog for’ hunting. “Slug,” 


for so the hog was called, was very 
fond of the chase, and was ever on the 
alert when the huntsmen were prepar- 
ing to start. But the dogs could not 
endure his company, and the owner 
was never able to use both at the same 
itime. “Slug’’ could scent a bird from 
a great distance, and would dig in the 


earth to show where it had been. It 
would follow like a dog. 
A Kentucky pig, not long ago, de- 


veloped a genius for gymnastics and 
engineering which eclipse the proudest 
previous achievements of his. race. 
This eminent pig was placed by 
his owner in a pasture surrounded by 
a high wall, and ornamented by elm 
trees festooned with wild grape-vines. 
The walls, however, could not confine 
his bold and vagrant spirit. Selecting 
a tree standing near the western wall 
of the pasture, he carefully bit loose 
the lower end of a stout grape-vine 
which was attached by its tendrils to 
a limb on a tree; and taking this im- 
provised rope in his mouth, swung 
himself in the air until he had gather- 
ed an impetus which sent him entirely 
over the wall and landed him in the 
next field. Though often recaptured, 
he has constantly repeated this extra- 
ordinary feat, and his intelligent own- 


This one-half acre strawberry patch produced 








er, instead of cutting down his elm 
trees to restrain his pig’s wandering 
propensity, has decided to educate him 
for the trapeze business. 

Swine were probably introduced 
from Spain into Hispaniola by Colum- 
bus in 1693; into Florida by De Soto 
in 1538; into Nova Scotia in 1553; into 
Canada in 1668; and into Virginia in 
1609, where they multiplied so rapidly 
that in eighteen years the people were 
obliged to palisade Jamestown to keep 
them out. 

It is not probable that all the varie- 
ties of the hog are derived from the 
wild boar of Europe and Asia. The 
Polynesian breed, the African, and per- 
haps others, have become crossed with 
introduced breeds, causing the same 
variety and confusion observed in all 
domestic animals. 

No animal displays the changes aris- 
ing from domestication more than the 
hog, as may be seen by contrasting the 
large, savage, long-legged wild boar, 
leading dogs and horses a weary chase, 
with the smal, docile, plump, short- 
legged Suffolk, with difficulty getting 
from one side of his pen to the other. 

In looking up the history of the hog, 
we do not find there was any attempt 
to improve the breeds in this country 
until after the War of the Revolution. 





pressed with the story of the “Lost 
Key” in the January number of Green’s 


Fruit Grower, especially the lesson ‘“‘not | 


to give up,” but keep on fighting, keep 
on expecting the best things and at 
last I will be rewarded as you were in 
finding the lost key. So I will keep 
looking for good _ things, 
health, prosperity and 
Reader, 


happiness.— 


0. 





One God, one law, one element, and 
one far off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves. 








expecting | 





GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION se 
TOWERS FISH BRAND 
WATERPROOF -qiWeRy 


OILED 
CLOTHING 
will give you full value 
for every dollar spent 


the wettest weather. 
i=] 
BLO 






SUITS * 
SLICKERS 








A.J-Tower Co. BOSTON. U'S.A.- 2 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LiMiTED TORONTO, Can, 











| MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL 
@ 7s FREEBOOK 4c. 


HOW 
Learn by mail in spare ti 
at home to play the piano or organ] 

IN TWENTY EASY LESSONS 

By ourwonderful Simplex System) 
No previous knowledge of musk 
necessary. Write forFree Book. State 
whether you have piano or organ. 
SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Conservatory 221 Kansas City, & 


The Mild Climate 
' of Virginia 
Offers splendid opportunities for farming, stock raising, 
dairying and fruit growing. Winters are short. Climate 
healthful. Markets near. Lands reasonable but ad. 
vancing each year. Write for information to 
Cc. W. KOINER 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
RICHMOND 
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RUPTURE 
CUR Stuart's 


, Plaster 
Pads 
ere different from the 
painful truss and bei: 
self-adhesive they held 











the rupture in place without straps, buck- 

les or 8 e—cannot Pp. 60 Cannot 

he pelvic bone. 

in the pri- 

vacy o home. Thousands have sue- 

e@ossfally treated themselves without hindrar ce from work. 


Boft as velvet—easy te apply—inexpensive. Guaranteed ia 


eccord with National Drug Laws. Write to-day and “Trial 
Treatment,” with interesting beok will be sent FREE. 
Address BTUART PLASTER*PAD CO., Block 121 St. Louis, Me, 


2 Beautiful Pictures FREE 








O introduce the greatest farm and family paper 
T in every farm ad town home we make this un- 

heard of offer: Send 20 cents for a four months 

trial subscription to UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
(8 big issues) and we will send you absolutely free 
two noted pictures in all the beautiful colors of 
the originals, size 16 x 20 inches. One is “ THE 
FORTUNE TELLER.” The depth of feeling and 
brilliant, yet soft coloring in this great picture 
makes a lasting impression on all who see it. The 
other is a‘‘ SUNSET SCENE.” It presents a com- 
bination of golden glow and delicate color tints over 
the sky, land, river and woods like lovers of the 








beautiful in Nature can only see when all the con- 
ditions are perfect but which are possible only 
in a few rare cases. But type cannot describe these 
pictures. You must see them to believe how beauti- 
tiful they are. Remember we give TWO, not ONE. Also we 
have 16 others just as beautiful. We will tell you how to get 
as many as you want (for a little favor) to make home attract- 


ave and cheerful. UP-TO-DATE FARMING, th 
-TO- 7 . the greatest 
Our Offer farm and family paper, 8 issues, the 2 pic- 
tures and a great surprise—only 20 CENTS. If you want our 
i Satisfaction guaranteed, 





gift send to-day. 
EQUITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F 16, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Order this Set of Dishes now and make yourself a Handsome Present 





colors. 
pure gold. 


“CARROLLTON WARE” 


This Engraving Illustrates Our 31-piece Set. 


N. B.—Send for our complete circular showing this set of dishes in the diff- 
erent colors—violets with green leaves in centre, border design in pure gold. 

This ware is of a fine grade of porcelain, which is light weight, and said 
to be very tough and durable 
china glaze, whiclegives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep scalloped edges, 
and handsomely ornamented with scroll work. Each piece is decorated with 
a beautiful cluster of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natural 
Each piece has also an elaborate semi-border of vining sprays in 
The decorations are burned into the ware. 

The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six dinner plates, six 
desserts, six individual butters, and one meat platter. 

Receiver to pay freigM@charges. Weight, boxed, about 20 pounds, 

Note.—We have two shipping points—one east and one west. 
set will be sent from the one nearest your home, hence freight or express 
charges will be light. Read what some of our patrons say about this set : 


It is snowy white in color and hasa genuine 


Dinner 





with them. 


Jan. 2, 1908. 


Mr. Charles A. Green :—Received the dinner set in 
are certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal offers I have ever 
seen given with any paper. 
R. D. Wilson, Vanceburg, Ky., Jan. 13, 1908, 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—I want to write to you thanking you 
for the pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. 
dishes are as you represented them, very neat and nice. We have used them 
every day since they came. Sickness has delayed my writing you before.— 
Mrs, Henry Clark, Orange, Conn., Jan. 20, 1908. 

Mr. Charles A. Green :—I received the set of dishes O.K. My wife 
thitfks they are beauties. 
you and your paper much success. 
—Daniel E. Hartnett, Dover, Del., Jan. 24, 1908, 

Green’s Fruit Grower :-I have received the dishes and am delighted 
They reached me in good condition. 
liberal offer and straight dealing.—Marcia L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich., 


‘ood order; they 


I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs, 


he 


Please accept our thanks for same. We wish 
The “ Fruit Grower” is hard to beat. 


Thanking you for your 


Mr. Green :—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set you 
sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived 
in good condition. The dishes are certainly fine, both in appearance as 
well as durability.—William Mote, Hayden, Ind., Jan. 16, 1908, 





ter, N. Y. 


Our Offer: A paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to January, 1913, and this 31-piece set of dishes 
for $2.75. Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Roches- 


Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us 
hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these 
dishes all over the UNITED STATES. 


If your order is received before June 30th, we will mail you a handsome reproduction of an oil painting entitled “Cattle by the Lake,” 
securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture, 16 x 20 inches. 
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iT PAYS TO SPRAY 


with “GOES LIKE SIXTY” 
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Complete line of 
GASOLINE ENGINES and 
SPRAYING OUTFITS. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 
‘632 Park St., Port Washington, Bis, ° 








cured me after 46 years of suffering. Send 
your address and learn of something for which you 
will be grateful the rest of your life. G. F. Alexan- 
der, 461 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 





Write J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 





—.. : 
Runt Homers, and Homers for squab breeding. We can sup- 
ply you at re sonable prices. We offer some excellent stock at 
BOOKLET FREE. 


fair prices. Mt. Vernon Aviaries, 51 Mt. Vernon St., Reading, Mass, 
SAW N. McASLAN, YORKSHIRE, IOWA, 
Asparagus Roots and Dahlia Bulbs. All 
the leading varieties. Catalog free to all. 
c, PEIRCE, DIGHTON. MASS. 
ener LIFE READING with every 35c. pkg. BEAUTI- 
FRE FLORA CREAM. GIVE BIRTH DATE. 
T.D.McCABE,2633 T.Bernard St., St. Louis,Mo. 

ay FOR $ .50 I will tell you how to 
| L E Ss CURE PILES to STAY CURED. 
B® Address, L. - PADDOCK, 

u1-WALNUT, N. LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
EARN S Leone Sr a RP Te eet 


eecare tort. A. W.SCOTT,COHOES,N.Y. 
Bronze Turkeys. 
POPLAR LAWN FARMS, 





STOVE WOOD, Fast, Easy, Foot Power- 




















STOCK AND EGGS 
IN SEASON. 
LOCKVORT, N, Y. 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy work; 
examinations of all kinds soon ; expert advice, sample questions 
and Booklet 37 describing positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. Write now. Washington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 

ticulars send FULL de- 


DIAB E I E S scription of your case to 


¢. COVEY, R. D. 5, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


Young's button hole gauge 
JUST PATENTED knife. One agent sold 107 
in one day, made $13.37. 15 other rapid sellers. Write at 
once A. M. Young & Co., 36 Young's Bidg. Chicago. 


OCEANA COUNTY, MICHIGAN 

I sell farms in this Co., the best in U. S., Fruit, 
Grain, Poultry, Stock. All sizes, easy terms. If the 
people of U. S. knew the advantages to be had here, 





CURED. For par- 










































in 24 hours there would not be standing room, Write 
for list and literature. ‘ 
J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 

NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis- 

temper and Indigestion Cure. 

A Veterinary Remedy for Wind, 

Throat and Stomach troubles. 

$1.00 per can, of dealers, orex- 

ress prepaid, Sendforbook let. 

The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Stock and Eggs. The kind that wins; the kind 
that lays: the kind that pays, are for sale by 
WM. J. FOX, Cabot, Pa. R. F. D. No. 17. 
Painless home cure without 
knife or —. Send to-day 
for Free Bookexplain- Pay 
ing our treatment. When 
DRS. JONES & RINEHART 

Suite $ 1908 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, ind. Cured 

MILLIONS MADE IN OPTIONS. 

Cheapest and best method of Stock Speculation. 
Ten Dollars upward, often returns big profit, no further 
liability. Send for our System, ) 
CURITY CONTRACT CO., Inc., Temple Build- 
ing, Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FREE DEAFNESS CURE. 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this country, who will send two 
months’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address Dr. 
G. M. Branaman, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
20 Glen Mary Strawberry Plants. 

Why not start a home strawberry bed? 

Glen Mary is one of the largest and best of 

all strawberries. It is early, large, bright red 

and of pe sda flavor and a vigorous grower. 

If you will send us so cents for Green’ Fruit 

Grower one year, we will mail you 20.plants 

of Glen Mary Strawberry free. 28th year of 

publication. Over 100,000 subscribers. Cap- 

Ital $50,000. Sample copy free. Address, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 

Rochester, 
N.Y. 








Are you satisfied 


With your income? Could you 
use more money? We want your | 
spare time and will pay you well. 
$1,500.00 in Cash will be distributed 
among those who will answer this 
advertisement. Do you want some 
of it? Just send your name and ad- 
dress on a postal to Farm and 
Home, Dept. 48, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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I want to 
to tell all who are 
afflicted with ASTHMA what 


AMERICAN SE-| 








.GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER } 





a 


C. A. GREEN, President and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, 


deserving class of business men. 





_— SSS ST Sy 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO, Publishers. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 
R. E. BURLEIGH, Advertising Manager. 


Price 50 cents per year, Three Years for $1.00. "es* 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail matter. 
Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using sjface in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 





JouHN W. BALL, Secretary. 
Editor. 





Upon receipt of this 








Leaf Blister Mite.—An insect that is 
very destructive and entirely too little 
known. Its presence is indicated as its 
name implies by the blistering of the 
leaves. It is a sucking insect and can 
only be controlled by contact remedies. 
It hibernates in living form in the folds 
of the leaf buds. As the foliage ap- 
pears in the spring it begins burrow- 
ing in the leaves and the blisters 
which indicate its presence appear. 
From this stage they enter into the 
pupae and moth stage, and the life 
cycle is completed. Orchards are en- 
tirely defoliated during August by 
this pest. The lime-sulphur washes 
control. First application should be 
made in the fall and second before the 
leaf buds are fully open in the spring. 
This mite belongs to the spider family. 





Wooly Aphis.—Attacks the trunks 
and branches of trees as well as feeds 
on the roots: The latter form is the 
most difficult to treat. They appear on 
trees and leaves like little cotton tufts. 
Upon examination these will be found 
to cover a large: cluster of minute lice, 
which are ravenous feeders. To de- 
stroy the form that attack roots, bi- 
sulphide of carbon should be injected 
in the soil about the tree, or the soil 
should be removed about the tree und 
tobacco extract or lime-sulphur sclu- 
tion applied when the soil should be 
replaced. 

The forms that are found on the 

‘branches are easily controlled by the 
soluble oils or lime-sulphur solution. 
There are a number of forms of 
aphides or plant lice; some are blue, 
others black, brown, red and_ the 
green, The latter are more destruc- 
tive in apple and _ cherry orchards. 
These fasten themselves on leaves as 
they appear in the spring and in their 
early stage can easily be controlied 
with lime-sulphur solution, or the sol- 
uble oils, or kerosene emulsion, 

WILD ANIMALS. 

For a distance of one mile on either 
side the tracks along the line of the 
railway all game is protected. Winston 
Churchill, who was in British East 
Africa last spring, rode on the pilot of 
the engine to observe fhe game. 

The railway leads through a zoologi- 
eal paradise. Churchill saw six licns 
from the _ train. Mr. Prynee, from 
whom the facts used in this article 
were obtained, saw four on the saine 
journey. A male and female, pacing 
side by side, were not 300 yards from 
the passangers. The pair merely 
turned their heads to look at the train. 
At another point in the panorama he 
saw a female lion stretching like a 


money NOW. 


cat on the red veldt near the train, and 
again a male on its haunches in bold 
relief on an ant-hill. Bands of ante- 
lope of all species, the kongoni, water 


buck, reed buck, wildebeeste, harte- 
beeste, impala, orax and _ countless 
others, together with thousands of 


zebras passed in review. Ostriches and 
hyenas were common sights from the 
car window. 

All these animals seem to know that 
they are immune from danger in this 
protected belt. Outside this narrow 
zone animal traits have changed with 
the appearance of the white man. Some 
of the more timid have retreated en- 
tirely. The bolder game give little 
heed to the natives, who they know 
have no guns, but they flee before a 
white man on foot or mounted.—‘‘Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine.” 





Growing Old.—In speaking of all the 
intervening years between the founda- 
tion and the present development of 
the church, Dr. Dickinson said the se- 
eret of growing old or of remaining 
young is on the one hand to sit in the 
same old chair and to read the same 
old books, and to tell the same old 
stories ang to do the same old things 
or on the other hand to keep ycung, 
absorb new material, associate with 
those who sharply differ with us in 
certain lines, in short to have newness 
in all things thrust upon us, but at. this 
juncture let it be said lest someone 
seem to think that the new must needs 
altogether displace the old, “I am old 
fashioned enough to believe that the 
most important institutions in the 
world to-day are the Christian home 
and the Christian church and any 
church that becomes possessed with 
the new idea that institutionalism is of 
more importance than the preaching of 
the straight forward old gospel, that 
ehurch is doomed. I believe in the 
accessories to development, in colleges, 
and universities, and in social centers, 
perhaps, but they are at best only the 
outskirts of which the other is the 
core.” 


A SIGN OF SPRING, 

Soon the girl who has too bad a cold 
to help her mother wash will put on 
low shoes and wander through the 
damp woods in search of trailing arbu- 
tus in company with some nice young 
man.—Syracuse “Post-Standard.” 





Earnest Female—Professor, I hear 
you are a great ornithologist. Profes- 
sor—I am an _ ornithologist, madam. 


Earnest Female—Then could you kind- 
ly tell me the botanical name for a 
whale? 





A Wonderful 
Insect Killer 


Write for our free book on 
leaf-eating insects and the 
most effective method of sav- 
ing fruit, vegetables, trees. 


Qwifi'’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


is an insecticide absolutely 
without a peer. 

It is fatal to all leaf-eating 
insects, bugs and worms. 

It does not injure the most 
delicate foliage, and is most 
convenient to apply. 

It sticks firmly to leaves, 
and so saves re-spraying. 

It is endorsed by the high- 
est practical and scientific 
authorities. 


Write for book to-day. In writing, 
give us name of your dealer, 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
45 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








This purse is 
like the one in 
which Mr. Green 
carries his silver 
and paper money. It is madeof two thicknesses of 
leather, leather lined, with three compartments as 
shown in photograph above. OUR OFFER. Send 
us one new subscriber at 50 cents and we will send 
you the above pocketbook postpaid, or given with 
Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS and CATARRH 


EDeeeoeF REE 


TRIAL TREATMENT of CONDOR INHALATION 
(California’s marvelous discovery) sent to any one af- 
flicted with Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
or any nose, throat or lung trouble, to prove that acure 
can positively be made at home, without change of cli- 
mate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

CONDOR INHALATION quickly and directly 
reaches the affected parts and per- 
manently cures pain in chest or 
between shoulder blades, raising 
matter, constant spitting, linger- 
ing colds, hoarséness, chronic 
coughs, tickling in throat,gpss of 
taste and smell, fiushed 
cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
foul breath, stuffed nose, 
head hoises, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, chok- 
ing, gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weight, etc. 

Inhaled through mouth 
or nose, the heated, med- 
icated vapor arising from 
burning pastilles penetrates to every nook and corner of 
the air passages and Inngs, disinfects and rebuilds ulcer- 
ated tissues, loosens and raises mucus, destroys and ejects 
poison germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

Write today, mentioning your disease, and we will 
seud you free of charge, Trial Treatment, 48-page illus- 
trated Book and information about how to get well. 
CONDOR CURE CO., Dept. 195 


—_ 
















Does This Mean You ? 


A number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower are owing us for sub- 
scriptions. Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order blank, mail it at Green’s 
risk, and get Green’s Fruit Grower for 3 years, or to January, 1912. 

Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the | 
“Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


C. A. GREEN, Editor. 











PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION TO JAN. 1912. 


Ienclose herewith $1.00 for which please credit me for 3 years” subscription 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, or to January, 1912. a 
received before May 30th, we will mail a copy of that beautiful reproduction of 
an oil painting, ‘Cattle by the Lake,’’ in seven colors, 16 by 20 inches, FREE. 

To the Publishers of GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


On all renewal subscribers who are | 














i WILL MAKE YOU. 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 

ay. No matter where you liveor what 
™ your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
& Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


47 Marden Bullding 
washington, D. 0. 









E, R. MARDEN 





President 
seem me 








Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 
money if not satisfied. Qur remedy is pre for 
this one ailment. Write for particulars. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO., Dept. “16,"° AURORA, ILL. 








| Money & Stamp 








$ 2 For rare 1853 Quarter; $3600 for 
s old dollar; $100 for old cent; $5800 

for old gold coin and other big premiums paid 

for many kinds of coins dated before 1895 of dates and 
conditions required. We buy every kind of used 
Ramps including those now in use. You can make 
Big Profits, perhaps a fortune; no interference with 
regularemployment. Send postai for Free Booklet. 
rokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E 73, New York. 
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questioning is the half of 





knowledge.’’—Proverb. 
Reply to James Stephenson: The 


lime-sulphur mixture has to be made 
by boiling the ingredients together in 
a liquid condition with water that there 
may be something that will cover the 
San Jose scale perfectly. It smothers 
and kills the insects that are hidden 
under the little scale-like coverings or 
tents. This any dry, dusty material 
eould not accomplish. It would be as 
harmless to the insects under their 
secure tents as water sprinkled on a 
duck’s back. 





Extra Large Trees Wanted.—Reply to 
W. H. Conover: I do not advise 
you to plant extra large trees (espe- 
cially evergreens) for we know that 
these large trees will not be so liable 
to live as the smaller trees. Then the 
boxing for these extra large trees costs 
more than for boxing smaller trees, E. 
& B. make a specialty of large trees, 
but they sell from $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
but such trees are hardly suitable for 
shipping. 

A neighbor once planted evergreens 
4 to 5 feet high by the hundred and 
planted them about his farm home. I 
told him that I feared that they were 
too large to transplant and that I 
feared they would perish. They made 
a fine showing on the start, but at the 
end of the year scarcely one of them 
was alive. 





Grimes Apple.—Mr. Chas. A. Green: 
On page 24, March number of Green's 
Fruit Grower, you say that the Grimes 
apple originated in Virginia. It orig- 
inated in that part of Virginia known 
as Brooke county, West Virginia. See 
Bulletin No. 56, page 131, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

This ancestral tree stood on the 
farm of the late Thomas Grimes, who 
died at an advanced age, about twenty 
years ago. Dr. J. W. Gist afterwards 
purchased the property, selling more 
recently to Mr. David Counselman, the 
present owner. The parent tree fell to 
the ground about ten years ago. 

I was personally acquainted with Mr. 
Grimes upon whose farm the seedling 
tree stood. As an agent, he sold trées 
to my father, Friend Cox, who still sur- 
vives, at the great age of 84. Moreover, 
twenty-five years of my life were spent 
in Brooke county, within a few miles 
of the Grimes estate. Both my father’s 
orchard and my own are located in 
Brooke county, to which I make weekly 
visits from my present home, the ad- 
joining county of Ohio. 

The above data are absolutely reli- 
able, and are corroborated by Hon. 
Henry C. Hervey, who married a 
dau®hter of the Dr. J. W. Gist, to 
whom reference is made above.—J. A. 
Cox, M. D., Virginia. 





Dear Mr. Green: I commenced taking 
Green’s Fruit Grower about seven 
years ago. I do not take the paper for 
the information it contains about fruit, 
as this is not a fruit growing county 
where I reside. I take the paper be- 
cause I think its editor is a man who 
has a heart and a soul. And I admire 
so much the morals he advocates. 

I am 38 years old, which is not so 
very old, but I have lived long enough 
to see that a great change has taken 
place in the minds and hearts of God’s 
people. Compare the papers that were 
printed 30 years ago with those of to- 
day and you can see the hand of God 
pointing heavenward. Notice the farm 
papers printed in the north, south, and 
west and you will see little sketches 
of home life, with loving prayerful ad- 
vice written by its subscribers for the 
sole benefit of mankind. Kind friend, 
you should be truly grateful that you 
stand at the head of such a magazine 
as Green’s Fruit Grower. That you 
can send thoughts on paper into the 
homes of thousands and you can help 
to spread God’s words and His works 
from ocean to ocean. You see how the 
postal-card craze is gcing the world 
over. I think it would be such a grand 
idea if all those who send cards to 
their friends would write a verse from 
the Bible, in that way souls might be 
saved. Mr. Green, let me now beg of 
you to pay attention to a subject which 
lies nearest my heart. It is foreign 
missions. God has chosen us the gen- 


tiles to convert the heathen and to 
earry His gospel into every land. Then 
Chr'st will come and reign on earth a 
thousand years with liis saints. When 


the thousand years is at an end then 
the sinners will rise from their graves 
and all who have not the mark of God 
in their foreheads will have their part 
in the second death and will be wiped 
off of the face of the earth, they will 
be burnt up root and_ branch. I 
would be so glad if all your readers 
would write little sketches for your 
paper. It brings north, south, east 
and west together into a great brother- 
hood.—Mrs. E. N. Reams, Va. 
Pruning Berry Bushes. 

Charles A. Green: I have been rais- 
ing raspberries more or less for seven 
or eight years. At first I did not prune 
but tied to a tall stake. Later I took 
to pruning and got many more and 
finer berries. A man may train a few 
to a stake without pruning, but in field 
culture it is not ‘practicable. I ‘dis- 
agree with Mr. J. F. Littooy, of Idaho, 
about the branches getting so stiff they 
can’t be managed. Here, at least, they 
grow many long drooping branches, if 
the top is pinched early, hanging down 
on the ground and making many 
plants. 

I, however, disagree with a state- 
ment in the Fruit Grower that black- 
berries and _ raspberries should be 
pruned alike. The summer pruning of 
both should be the same; that is, both 
should be pinched back to make them 
branch, but the blackberry needs no 
further pruning while the raspberry 
must be pruned again in spring. I al- 
Ways prune when growth starts. I wait 
that long because I have never known 
a winter that the ends of vines did not 
die back a short distance, sometimes 
more than others. When I wait till 
growth starts I can cut out all dead 
wood. I prune back severely because 
I thus get much finer berries as the 
best berries are grown near the main 
stock while they get small and often 
dry up out on jong slim branches. On 
the other hand blackberries bear their 
finest fruit out on the ends of branches 
and if pruned severely in spring like 
raspberries you will greatly reduce the 
yield, and, then the blackberry is more 
stocky and stands up without pruning 
in spring, and does not winter kill at 
end of branches.—James D. Bowman, 
W. Va. 





Kansas Fruit Experience. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Six 
years ago I purchased and planted 560 
dwarf pear trees. Until 1908 I lost not 
over two in a hundred. Last year was 
a terror. It rained for forty days al- 
most steady. Then at intervals it blew 
east, west, north and south a hurricane, 
The soil became sobby, trees weaved, 
this way now that. Some of them blew 
over. From this reason I believe they 
became weak. I staid them, banked 
dirt around them, cut them short as I 
dared, but lost about 50. 

Now I hate to see this big hole in my 
beautiful orchard which is a beauty. 

Did you originate the Senator Dun- 
jap and Corsican strawberry? 

Dunlap is as near like Haverland as 

can be firmer, little larger—dark red— 
makes foliage like each other—longer 
rooted, bears as well and holds up bet- 
ter. Corsican made strong foliage, lar- 
ger berries ever raised here—three-cor- 
nered, oblong, little soft, foliage light- 
er green, Is this description of the true 
Corsicans? I shall never plant any- 
thing but Niagara, Fitzgerald and 
Stump peach trees.—C. C. Camp. 
C. A. Green’s reply: It is seldom that 
dwarf pear trees are kept headed back 
each year, as they should be, by cut- 
ting back the new growth much more 
than one-half its length. When this 
annual pruning is neglected dwarf pear 
trecs grow too tall, and the root growth, 
being less heavy than on the standard 
pear trees, such top heavy dwarf pear 
trees sometimes partially blow over as 
yours have. You did well to cut the 
tops off, reducing their length at least 
one-half, since they had grown taller 
than they should have grown. 

I did not originate the Senator Dun- 
lay or Corsican strawberry, but I did 
much to help introduce both. 

Strawberry plants are very scarce 
this year owing to the drouth Jast sum- 
mer. I cannot tell whether those of- 
fered you near home are true to name 
or not. I think your Senator Dunlap 
and Corsican are correct as you de- 
scribe them.—C. A. Green. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: TI no- 
tice in the March number you empha- 
size the importance of heading back 
young trees at planting time. I have 
been driving from Kalamazoo to South 
Haven every year for nearly thirty 
years, going the last of May and re- 
turning about the first of October, 

I have often remarked that the great- 
est loss of young trees was from neg- 
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AN EXPERIENCE 
AT THE BELLE MEADE FARM. 





HE Belle Meade Farm of Bed- | would have required a thorough 
ford, Mass., is well known | painting, which would have to be 


for its thoroughgoing and 


repeated in I909, and every two 


scientific methods, and is a model | years thereafter. 


in many respects. Its big stables 
are all covered with Amatite | 
Roofing. The owners write us as | 
follows : 
that. 
“It is now nearly three years 
since we put your Amatite Roof- 
ing on our new 300 ft. buildings. 
This Roofing is now in its third | cost 
winter and has gone through 
without a leak, and there is every 
indication that it will be good for 
many years. The buildings with 
this light, sparkling Roofing and 
the red trimmings as painted, are 
very attractive in appearance, and 
altogether we are much pleased 
with your Amatite Roofing. We 
are contemplating the construc- 
tion of some further buildings for 
our Shetland Ponies, and mean to 
use more of your roofing.”’ 


If the Belle Meade farm people 
had chosen a ‘‘smooth surfaced’ 
roofing it would have cost them 
more in the beginning and the | 
difference would have become 
Those roofs 
In 1907 they 


greater every year. 
were laid in 1905. 





It does 
your roofs be large or small, it is 
wasteful to use anything but 


Amatite. 


The Amatite, however, has had 
no painting, and needs none. The 
mineral. surface 
When the 
wears out and the owners of the 
Belle Meade Farm compute the 
of their Amatite Roofing 
they will put down “for the Ama- 
tite, so many dollars;’’ “for care 
of same, nothing.’ 
used a painted roofing there would 
probably be several coats of paint 
to figure on, besides the original 
cost of the roofing, and the total 
would be several times as much 
as Amatite. 


takes care of 
roof finally 


If they had 


not matter whether 


Let us send you a free sample, 
together with a booklet telling 
more about Amatite. 
you money later. 


It will save 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Boston 
St. Louis 
London, Eng. 





$4.00 VALUE IN TREES 


A SUGGESTION.—Many have no idea what 
j fruits to plant, do not know what varieties. 
| class, our Charles A. Green has selected a list which 
| will suit 95 per cent. of those who have room only for 
14 trees. 


THE HOMESTEAD COLLECTION. 
The catalog price is $4.00. 
The trees are large, our best, 6 to 7 feet. The 
plants are the best. 
1 Bartlett Standard Pear 
| 1 Kieffer Standard Pear 
| 1 Wealthy Apple Tree, or 1 Pe- 
waukee, both hardy red win- 
ter apples 
| 1Green’s Tartarian Cherry 
y Richmond Cherry 
This especially selected list will be packed securely 
and put on board cars during the spring of 1909 for 
the sum of $2.20. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
collection. Send for free catalog. 


Address, GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


For this 


Therefore we offer the following : 


Our Special Price is 


Here is Green’s offer: 
2 Abundance Plum, early 
1 Montmorency Cherry 
2 Burbank Medinm Early Plum 
2 Thanksgiving Plum, late 
1 New Diploma Currant « 
1 New Syracuse Red Raspberry 


We cannot mail this 
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Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


A NICKEL PLATED NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and an ele 
ant premium. The set consists of & 
andsome and strong nut crack and 

six nut picks, all enclosed in a neat 
box, as shown in the illustration. 
Both the nut crack and the nut 
picks are NICKEL PLATED. The 
Material used in the manufacture 
of both of these articles is the finest 
steel. The handles of the nut picks 
are made ina pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut crack is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. 

OUR OFFER. If you will send 
us three new subscribers to Green's 
Fruit Grower at 50 cents per year we 
will send you this Nut Pick Set for 
your trouble,charges prepaid, or giv 
en with G. F. G., one year, for 60 cts. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 








if any planter will cut off with a 
sharp knife part of the roots, leaving 
the rest as cut by the spade or digger, 
then the next season examine the roots 
of this tree, and see how nicely the 
smooth cut roots heal ang send out a 
mass of fine roots, while those cut by 
the digger remained as when planted, 
he will see to it after that every root 
is so cut. 

{ want to comment a little, on an 
article in the March Fruit Grower on 
pruning the raspberry. 

{ have been growing this fruit for 
over forty years, and will say I do not 
want the red raspberry pinched back 
in growing season. The black rasp- 
berries will produce much more, and 
much easier handled if the new growth 
is pinched off, when not over two feet 
high. And also prevents their grow- 
ing so tall, ang tipping over with the 
high winds and they form a_e stock 
plant. Laterals should be cut off in 
spring, leaving not over one foot from 
main cane.—J. N. Stearns, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Home Evaporators.—Green’s Fruit 
Grower: I am thinking of buying a 
home canner for tomatoes, beans, corn, 
and general preserving of fruits, and 
would thank you to tell me the actual 
success of these home affairs where 
properly managed. I see them adver- 
tised all over, but have never met any 
one who has had any experience with 
them. Thanking you, I am, yours 
truly, a Subscriber, Holguin, Island of 
Cuba. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I have had no 
experience with home canning outfits, 
but I know that there are outfits of 
this kind that are satisfactory. It is 
a surprise to me that more of them 
are not advertised in the horticultural 
magazines such as Green’s’ Fruit 
Grower, etc.. It is possible for you to 
provide your own canning outfit for 
canning. Every housekeeper cans fruit 
more or less largely without any spe- 
cial commercial outfit. I advise you to 
confer with some person who is run- 
ning a home cannery, and thus get 
practical advice. 


Our Wisconsin Letter. 

Friend Green: I suppose your fruit 
growers know all about pruning in 
March, before the sap starts to invig- 
orate the tree, but don’t forget a wag- 
on load of manure at the same time. 
Prune shade trees also except the 
maples. In pruning now we can tell 
about how many fruit buds to take off 
so the thinning of fruit in June will not 
be so hard a job. 

This spring pruning is for the old or- 
chards, the young orchards that are 
just coming into bearing had better be 
pruned in June, where by taking off a 
portion of the foliage it will check the 
growth and help form blossom buds for 
the following season.. Prune the 
maples in June, after the sap thick- 
ens. Paint all wounds to preserve the 
wood. 

I suppose you don’t eat all fruit but 
raise a few potatoes. Well, I was won- 
derfully disappointed last fall when I 
dug three rows of potatoes on some 
low filled-in ground, about twenty 
inches above water. The lake had-driven 
me out and turned my strawberry bed 
into a meadow five years ago, but the 
water went lower, so I plowed up this 
sod ground with one horse into narrow 
hacksets, turned down the sods, leveled 
up with dirt from the dead furrows and 
after I finished planting strawberries 
in May I put in one row to Carman 
No, 3, nice seed, two eyes to the hill, 
eighteen inches apart and allowed three 
feet for the row, and this now went 
by actual measurement at the rate of 
746 bushels of extra fine smooth pota- 
toes per acre. Two other rows I plant- 
ed with poor cull seed just to subdue 
the sod—small potatoes uncut, and 
these rows went 600 bushels per acre. 

I attribute the engrmous yield to the 
fact the ground was rich without ma- 
nure, well cultivated with only a hand 
cultivator, well hoed and sprayed four 
times and being near enough the 
water to get drink.—Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Letter From Jacob Faith. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I am 
on a visit in southeast Iowa, Lee Co., 
where I was raised. Farmers here say 
their orchards brought them much 
clear money above expense last year. 

Strange as one travels on the rail- 
road and country roads to see fruit 
trees, vineyards very much neglected; 
also the same is true of garden, wien 
half of our living comes from the or- 
chard, garden and berry patch. What 
is life without the comforts of life? 
Growing fruit will make home home- 
like for our boys and girls. I have 
seen good orchards on lands too ‘iilly 
to grow other crops. Holes were dug 
and trees planted and land hoed 


around them a few years. Then they 
sow to clover and pasture with pigs and 
calves, After trees are ten years old 
cattle were pastured there. While 
some of this hillside land was farmed 
until all top soil is washed off and 20 
acres is not worth one acre of that 
planted to trees. 

Many good-meaning people say they 
can’t get around to plant trees and 
vines this year, and never stop to think 
that trees and vines will grow while 
the owner is asleep. 

I find peach buds nearly all killed 
in southwest Missouri, also in south- 
west Iowa. Most all other fruits as yet 
promise well. 

I believe it advisable to plant water- 
melons to take the place of peaches. 
—Jacob Faith. 

Note.—Peach buds generally promise 
a full crop in eastern and middle states, 
—C. A. Green. 


About Manure. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
the January number of your paper I 
saw several notes by an old farmer on 
how to use manure. 

After various and more or less costly 
experience I concluded that what this 
vicinity needed to grow a crop was 
humus, Working along this line has 
been bringing much _ better results. 
Still I would like to get better results. 

My barnyard is about 60 feet square, 
nearly level and all the surface drain- 
age is through an orchard and meadow. 
I cover this yard to any depth with 
any kind of vegetable matter that will 
rot. 

I keep 8 head of stock, which are sta- 
bled every night in the year and all 
bad days. The product of the staole 
is spread over the trash in the yard 
every day. It is now from 18 inches to 
30 inches deep over nearly the whole 
yard. It is never sloppy and stock lay 
down anywhere on it. 

About March 15th I begin using it 
and plow it in as soon as possible af- 
ter spreading from the wagon. After 
hauling a few loads I again cover the 
clean spot with anything I have or can 
haul, and repeat this process “s often 
as I need the manure to plow under for 
a crop I can readily see that on a 
farm carrying a large number of stock, 
that are fed on concentrated or bal- 
anced rations that it might be best (or 
necessary) to haul direct from the sta- 
ble to the field. I do not yet admit 
it is the best in this country. 

The most successful farmer around 
here is also a city man. His case has 
been almost a duplicate of mine in 
many ways. He started with a capac- 
ity of about 20 head 11 years ago. He 
is now carrying 124 to 150 head. He 
handles his manure as he needs it and 
except in details of hauling in trash 
goes through about the same routine. 
He runs the liquid into a tank and 
pumps it back over the other  por- 
tions. 

Much is said about working off ma- 
nure. My yard has been used 30 or 10 
years. All the wash has to go over a 
meadow. When I came there was no 
sign of any increased fertility beyond 
75 feet away. At the presenl time it 
does not show 40 feet away. The 
ground is not leachy: A man can dis 
a post hole 14 inches or 16 inches deep 
in about 5 minutes, It will take at 
least one hour to dig it one foot deeper. 
I have a steep hill in front vf my 
house that was in broom sedge. I 
thought to improve this and put ina- 
nure along the top nearest the house. 
The wash did not show 3 feet below 
the line of manure. If “Old Farmer’s” 
ways are better than mine I wouid !ike 
to know wherein and why. If I[ could 
have had these lines published for nic 
10 years ago they would have saved 
me many dollars that I paid out for 
fertilizers and hired help. If “Old 
Farmer’s” plan is better than I have 
learned, it may save many more.-— 
George I. Alling, Va. 





The farmer who intends to spray his 
orchard next season should begin toe 
plan and secure apparatus and spray 
materials soon, as the spraying season 
will be on almost before we are aware, 
says Michigan “Farmer.” I believe 
there are many farmers who have never 
sprayed but are seriously considering 
the matter for perhaps the first time, 
at least this is true of a number in this 
vicinity. The almost entire failure of 
unsprayed orchards, while’ sprayed 
ones yielded good crops the past season 


has set a number of farmers, who have | 


hitherto thought little of spraying to 
studying the question, and I believe a 
goodly number of them will conclude 
to purchase qa pump and aid the trees 


to produce such fruit as they used to | 


when we were boys. 





Salt in whitewash will make it stick 
| 


better. 


Buy Direct from Factory 


saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 


Elkhart Buggies and Harness 


have been sold direct from our factory to 


the user for thirty-six years. 


uranteeing safe delivery. 


Weare 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
or examination and approval, 


No cost to 


you if not satisfied as to style, quality 
les of 


and price. Over 200 sty 
Vehicles and 65 styles of Har- 
ness. Send for free catalog. 
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BROWN FENCE 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection. Test it for 
strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 
see how thick that is. 


We want you to satisfy yourself 


that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 
SELLS AT 15 to 35c PER ROD DELIVERED, WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
any toputup. Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
ag down. 


lighter fences—fences not half so durable. W. 


Our 


rices are less than you gt oy) for much 


te today for 


sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 29 Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A ROOFING DISCOVERY 


IT’S FREE— ASK FOR IT 


A new method of lay 
more trouble with 
derful merit of “ 


the best Ready Roof ever manufactured. 


roofs without cement and large headed 

eaks or dauby cement and unsightly roofs. The won- 
Green Flag Roofing,’ 
system of laying ever discovered, is a fact 
arranging the roof of your buil ing. 
talk you out of this. 


nails. No 


combined with the only perfect 
ou cannot afford to miss 
Don’t let your dealer 
Insi t onthe “ Kleet’’ device. It costs 


you, —- * have it with your roofing if you use 


Green 


roof and the one 
80 reasonable it will astonish 


ag’? brand. In this way you get the best 
erfect method of laying at a price 
Ié was our 0 


fortune to give the public ° GREEN FLAG ROOFING,” 


There never was in- 


vented a method for laying a roof that insured the seams against leaks 
nor against the destruction of wind and weather, until now. 
WE CONTROL THIS INVENTION AND OFFER IT TO YOU WITHOUT COST 
The builder has always been confronted with this problem which has baffled the ablest experts. Before you 


6 any arrangements for your roof, let us tell you all about 
Roofing.’’ It is adapted to any kind of a roof, from a henhouse to a mansion. 


mak. 
Ple of ‘‘Green 


this discovery. We willalso mail you free, a sam- 
Don't wait— 


don’t do anything until you know about this. Write today. It won't cost you a penny nor obligate you in any way. 
Ask for Free Samples of ‘‘Green 


Spar’’ 


Roofing—Fire, Acid, Fume Proof. Needs 


no coating at time of laying or 2a. Has the new ‘* Kleet’’ device for laying. 
HUTTIG MFG. COMPANY, 837 Fourth St., Muscatine 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFERS 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing offer and 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 

Regular Price. Combination 





Regular Price. Combination 
Green’s Fruit Grower. ... 
Munsey’s Magazine 
Suburban Life ........ rs 4 
Ranch and Range 1.00) 
Green’s Fruit Grower............ -50 
Ce en ee 
Te BGNONG So ieisics sasraxecens« R00 
Green’s Fruit Grower... . ....  .50 
Railroad Man’s Magazine ... 1.00 
American Stock Farm .50 


1.00 | 


3 15 


i 60 


Green’s Fruit Grower .50 
Suburban Life terse Oe Sof 2 55 
Success Magazine 1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower.............-.  .50 
Farmers’ Review + 1.00 

Vick’s Magazine >. gol 17 
The American Farmer 40) 
Green’s Fruit Grower... ....... 50) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 1.00 | 
Magazine of Fun 1.00 f 2 45 
Cornell Countryman - 1.00 


Green’s Fruit Grower .. 
Sis Hopkins oy 
Magazine of Fun 

Harper’s Bazar .... . 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
Wallace’s Farmer 

Ranch and Range . 
Amer. Fruitand Nut Journa 
Green’s Fruit Grower .... 
Rural New Yorker 

Country Gentleman 
American Farmer ........ 
Farm News 


Green’s Fruit Grower 

Journal of Agriculture 

Vick’s Magazine 

Up-to-Date Farming 

American Stock Farmer 

Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... -...0..- 
Farm News ... 

Successful Farming 

Farmer’s Call 

American Farmer 

Green’s Fruit Grower .-........ . . 
Pearson’s Magazine 

Harper’s Bazar 


Green’s Fruit Grower 

Ainslee’s Magazine 

Success Magazine 

Irrigation Age . 

Green’s Fruit Grower ...... .. .... 

Sis Hopkins . atyitsta 

Country Gentleman 

Woman’s National Daily 

Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .§0 

Review of Reviews ua 3.00 | 

Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 { 

Success Magazine.... .. . ........ I.ooJ 
so) 

3.00 | 

10oo f 4 00 


1.50) 


+ 1.00 
3 30 


Green’s Fruit Grower 

Lippincott’s Magazine........ .. .. 
Harper’s Bazar 

Pearson’s Magazine 


Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 
quote you an equally low price by return mail. 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Upon receipt of your money order or 


Address, 
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The Pasture Path. 


Beside the brook that steals its way 
Among tall ferns and wild-flowers gay, 
Past alders green, supple and tall 
Between flint-ledge and mossy wall, 
Follow the path the cows have made,— 
"Twill take you home, be not dismayed. 
Almost lost on the stony ground, 

But in the dingle still to be found; 
Along the hedge-row, up the hill 

We linger at our own sweet will 
Under the low hung hemlock boughs, 
Waiting here for the grazing cows. 


On where the red wild cherries shine, 
Near the clematis, white and fine; 
Out on the hilltop. This is grand. 
Tree tops by evening breezes fanned, 
Village and meadow far below ° 
Glorified by the sunset glow. 


Mountains blue in the distance dim, 

Range on range till the clouds begin; 

Now follow slowly through the dell, 

Darkling with shadows, heeding the bell; 

Keep in the track the cows have made.— 

"Twill take you home, be not dismayed. 
—Annie A. Preston. 

Bright Sayings. 

Rudyard Kipling: The least suspicion 
of unfairness spoils a cause. 

Mark Twain: Laughter is the honey 
on the dry bread of care and toil. 

Mary Markwell: We really see our- 
selves as we wish to be seen by others, 

Agnes Deans Cameron: A lot of the 
blessings of civilization are exceeding- 
ly mixed. 

Mrs. Cornwallis West: We are all apt 
to brag about our ancestors if we have 
any worth bragging of. 

Dr. Stanley Hall: One of the advan- 
tages of education is that one learns 
the value of reticence. 

Jack London: The hour before break- 
fast is the finest test of a woman’s 
sweet temper. 

Rev. Dr. Gordon: Not merely the 
first of January, but every day, is the 
best day for making good resolutions— 
and keeping them. 

Thomas Hardy: It is, a good thing 
we get old slowly. It would be terrible 
to do it all at once. 

Rev. Dr. DuVal: There is no sweeter 
word in our language, none so conse- 
crated by time, as mother. 

Ex-President Roosevelt: I respect the 
woman who does her duty more than I 
respect the man who does his. 

Rev. R. J. Campbell: Long prayers 
are unscriptural. There is no prayer in 
the Bible of twenty minutes’ duration. 

William Trant: A child should never 
see the inside of a jaii, or even of a 
police court. 

Lord Keseberry: My own education 
has been the most expensive and most 
imperfect of any man jn the whole 
kingdom. 

Rev. Dr. Bland: Knowledge is proud, 
because she has learned so much; wis- 
dom is humble, because she knows no 
more. 

Dr. D. A. Stewart: It is a recognized 
fact in the hospitals here in New York 
that Canadian girls make the _ best 
nurses, 

Professor Metchnikoff: Our brain is 
continually changing and wearing. The 
brains we are using now are not the 
brains we used ten years ago. 

Premier Asquith: It is criminal for 
any man to say that the nation is de- 
clining; for the very expression of that 
opinion tends to make it true, 

Agnes C. Laut: From babyhood the 
English boy believes himself superior 
to his little sister; and this idea does 
not diminish with the years. 

John D. Rockefeller: Life is divided 
into two parts. During the first we are 
looking forward to to-morrow; during 
the second we are looking back to yes- 
terday. 

Sir Conan Doyle: If the inhabitants 
of London were reduced to the size of 
microbes, five times their number could 
be got on the space of a postage stamp. 














The above photograph will show our readers a bed of strawberries screened for protection from birds 
and insects. The plants in the foreground are for next year’s fruiting. The owners are evidently at work 
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training the runners. Nothing like this is needed at Green’s fruit farm. | 





Birds Help.—Professor Eaton then 
gave an interesting talk on birds. He 
spoke of the great benefit the birds 
were to the horticulturist and tarmer, 
and. especially the birds that stayed 
all winter and those that return very 
early in the spring, reports ‘‘Rural New 
Yorker.’”’” He emphasized very strong- 
ly that an insect destroyed early in the 
season was equivalent to many killed 
later. Most birds that take fruit and 
grain occasionally have a balance of 
good deeds in their favor, and these 
most destructive to fruit can be kept 
away from valuable fruit generally by 
planting such trees and shrubs as shad 
berry, bird cherry, sweet Viburnum and 
mulberries. Most of them prefer these 
fruits to the cultivated, and they can 
be set in out-of-the-way places, along 
fences, etc. Among birds whose bad 
deeds overbalance their good he men- 
tioned the sap-sucker, crow, cow-bird, 
English sparrow and some of the hawks 
and owls. Crows he condemned, not 
because of their destruction of crops 
and occasional raids on chickens, but 
on account of the large number of 
smaller and useful birds that they de- 
stroyed, and some of the others fall un- 
der the ban of his disapproval for the 
same reason. He urged the encour- 
agement of martins, wrens and blue- 
birds by the building of suitable houses 
and then keeping these houses free 
from English sparrows so they may be 
used by the birds for which they were 
intended. Leave a window open in the 
barn for the swallow, ang if their dirt 
is objectionable erect a frame of can- 
vas under their nest. Instead of driv- 
ing the phoebes away on account of 
their parasites put insect powder in 
their nests and plant around the nests 
with oil. A question was asked if 
spraying did not destroy many birds, 
but the gentral opinion seemed to be 
that few birds were killed by spraying 
or the eating of poisoned insects. ; 
—_————. o————--—- - 
Peanuts Are Raised.—Peanuts 
only thrive in a warm climate. The 
plant requires a limey, sandy loam, 
and yields from two bushels of pods 
planted an acre as much as 40 or 50 
bushels of pods and two tons of straw. 
The seed is planted about one inch deep 
in rows from 28 to 36 inches apart, and 
from 12 to 16 inches in the row, when 
danger of late spring frosts is passed. 
After planting and during the growing 
period of the crop the soil is kept loose 





How 








and open and free from weeds. The 














crop is harvested before frost in the | 
fall, the plant being loosened by means 
of a special plow, then taken up and 
put into shocks. After drying from 15 | 
to 20 days the pods are picked. 





oO 
Letting the Cat Out.—‘Say, grandpa, 
make a noise like a frog,” coaxec little | 


Tommy. 
“What for, my son?” | 
“Why, papa says that when you 


croak we'll get five thousand dollars.’’— | 
“Success Magazine.” H 





Fond Mother—‘What do you think 
baby will be when he grows up?” 

Exasperateq Father—‘I don’t know. 
Town crier, I suppose ’’—Exchange. 
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Perfumery Gardening 


In the highly profitable and pleasing work 
of growing the beautiful ORKIS PLANT fc x 
its perfumed roots and fra; nt blossoms, the 
ladies and children have the chance to make 
as much money from a few rods of garden 
ground asthe men folks can from as many 
acres devoted to farm crops. Write today for 
FREE sample of naturally perfumed root and our speci.| 
Introductory Ofter on Orris plants. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 305, Osage, Iowa. 


DEFENDER 


SPRAY PUMP 


erass, easiest working, most 
sowerful, Automatic mixer, 
txpansion valves, double 
strainer. Write for descrip. 
tive circulars of all m 

pumps. Agents wanted, 


J. F. GAYLORD 

BoxNo.61, Catskill, N.Y, 
AGENTS Po28T2A!TS 85c, FRAMES 15, 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25¢, 

views lc. 30 days credit. Samples & Catalog Free, 
Consolidated Portrait Co. 290—74 W. Adams St., Chisago 


Flower Post Cards 


FREE ed Flower Cards. Each card 


has a catchy phrase of poetry that is a 
masterpiece, and its perfect rhythm and 
tender sentiments have a responsive chord 
in every heart. The ten different flowers 
depicted are themselves beautiful in the 
extreme, but are rendered still more at- 
tractive because each harmonizes perfectly 
with the verse on that particular card. I 
have a surprise for every one that answers 
this advertisement. You may have a set 
of these cards if you will send me 4 cents 
postage and show the cards to six of 
your friends. 


GARRETT WALL, Vice - President 
THE FARMERS VOICE 


Dept. 59 EVANSTON, ILL. 














I want to make you a pres- 
ent of this beautiful set of 






































ing you can put on. 
best before you buy. 
are glad to have 





over old shingles, or in fact, overany old or new 
roof, you put an end to : 
longer period than is possible with any other roofing. 
Vulcanite Roofing is made by a process which produces | 
a hard, flinty surface that heat, cold, fire, water, nor acid 
can phase. That’s why it resists all the elements of the weather 
better and retains its “life” years longer than ordinary roofings. 
It does not warp nor dry out dead, and become like tinder as many do 
It has body, substance, quality, “‘life’’—which time proves itis the cheapest roof- 
Our free booklet‘tells how to test roofings. 

Write for it and we’ll send a liberal sample of Vulcanite. 
ou test it—compare it with any other. A postal 
dealer does not sell Vulcanite we’ll see you are supplied. Send us his name. 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept. 









to your roof troubles fora 
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66, So. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 
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S Fruit Grower (monty, 3 yrs. 
N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weesy) | yr. 
The Am. Farm World (monty) | yr. 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 


and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 
‘Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) 
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THESE NSKES PATENT TENSION STEEL SHEARS 


The cutting edge on these Shears is indestructible 


and will never wear dull. 


They will cut any- 


thing and everything from wet tissue paper to 


a heavy horse blanket. 


‘THE ADJUSTABLE TENSION 
THE USEFULNESS 
OF THE SHEARS 


SPRING DOUBLE 




























SIDE VIEW SHOWING 


TENSION SPRING 


(Exact Size of Shears.) 
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ADDRESS GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This special offer to our readers consists 
of what is one of the most usefu! articles 
ever invented —a first-class 8-in. pair of 
Shears, eee with a new and simple 
attachment that keeps them always sharp 
and enables the user tocut anything from 
wet tissue paper tothe heaviest cloth. The 
illustration shows the tension spring, the 
device which doubles the usefulness of the 
Shears and keeps them always sharp. The 
Shears offered here are made from the best 
carbon steel by a new process which insures 
strength and a good, keen, cutting edge. 
The tension spring takes up all the wear on 
the rivet, making the shears practically in- 
destructible, with no wear-out to them. 
simple turn of the little thumb-screw shown 
in the engraving tightens up the blades as 
closely as may be desired. We guarantee 
the quality of the material and workman- 
ship in this pair of shears to be first-class, 
that the tension spring device doubles the 
usefulness of the shears, and furthermore, 
the manufacturers’ certificate accompanies 
every pair, agreeing that ‘if this pair of 
shears breaks or in any way becomes defec- 
tive within five years from dateof purchase, 
it will be replaced-a new pair without cost.” 

OUR OFFER. If you will send us two 
new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50 cents per year we will send you a pair of 
these shears for your trouble, postpaid, or 
given with G. F. G., one year, for 60 cents. 
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Coopers 
SPRAY 
FLUIDS 


LATEST DISCOVERY 


Progressive Growers Investigate. 
32-page Booklet of British, American and Canadian 
testimony free for the asking. 


Eastern Agent, CYRIL FRANCKLYN, 
62 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 





Sole Proprietors 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, 
177 Illinois Street, Chicago. 








DISTRIBUTE 
Leggett’s Dusters 'ssecricies 
NO WATER TO HAUL 
» LEGGETT’S The CHAMPION 
Bb CHAMPION ioce*ss"teec'as you waik. 
The BEETLE 


Potato Duster (Horse 
Power) dusts four rows. 


The JUMBO 
dusts trees. 





Seud postal for our illustrated spray calendar. 
LEGGETT & BRO., 301 Pearl St., N. Y. 














FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


SPRAYER 


FOR TREES, SHRUBS and VINES. 
Holds five gallons. Throws fine spray 8 to 
to feet, or solid stream 30 to 40 feet. Runs 5 
to 8 minutes without repumping. 

Agents Wanted— Send for Catalogue. 
Regular price complete, ready to use, $5.0. 
Buy direct from the maker. Our Special 
Introductory Price, $3.50. 


The Perry & Norton Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DR. McGAHEY's HEAVE CURE For 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $1.50 Bays bottle. 
e Dr. MeGahey Medicine 
co., Kemptville, Ontario. 
Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, Rochesteng N. Y. 


p ATENT Watson E man, Wash- 
2s rT. 1889 . 

















The Dr. 


ington, De See High- 
DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


FOR ALE FORMS OF 


Rheumatism and Gout 


Write for a liberal FREE Trial Box 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50c per box 
Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


145 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








How Shall I Entertain the Folks ? 


It is often hard for the country hostess 
to plan for the entertainment of her com- 
pany, particularly when the’ folks come 
unawares. 

Naturally, there are lots of things: to 
talk about, for politics, farm affairs and 
neighborhood gossip are never-failing 
topics. for discussion. But after a while 
conversation lags. And then somebody 
thinks, “If we only had some music!”’ 

That’s it! Music is the greatest enter- 
tainer, and if the hostess can provide this 
pleasure she is always ready. Unfortun- 
ately many homes do not have musical 
instruments, and many more have no one 
to play them. 

But it is possible for every home.to 
have the greatest of musical instruments 
—the one which does not require an ex- 
perienced .player, yet perfectly renders 
every kind of musical harmony—the 
VICTOR. 

With a Victor in your home you are 
always prepared for company, and can 
give your guests real pleasure in endless 
variety. 

Just think of it! The Victor brings the 
world’s most famous bands before you, 
playing stirring marehes or the gentler 
strains of waltz and overture. The great 
instrumentalists will render solos on cor- 
net, trombone, violin, banjo, piccolo, flute 
or harp. The rollicking joke and jollity 
of the fun-makers will make you laugh 
till your sides ache. The singers of popu- 
lar songs, the best male quartettes, and 
large church choirs are all at your com- 
mand. And the grand opera singers, 
whose voices hold,vast audiences spell- 
bound, will sing for you their most thril- 
ling melodies. 

Wonderful! you exclaim. And it is won- 
derful. It doesn’t seem possible that so 
much melody comes from just one instru- 
ment. But it does! And the Victor aever 
tires. It plays as long as you want. 

Your guests will share your enthusiasm. 
You will be the most popular hostess in 
your neighborhood, 
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asto patentability. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense in fourteen 
Manufacturers’ Journals. ‘ ‘ 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
& CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
ts Established 16 Years ‘ 











Le: 960 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
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GROWING RASPBERRIES. 

Several readers have asked for infor- 
mation about the growth and care of 
the raspberry and other bush fruits. 
The most of them are native to Amer- 
ica and are adapted to the climate of 
nearly all sections. There are three 
classes of the raspberry, commonly 
known as the blackeap, red and purple. 
All of them have varieties of superior 
value, and, strange to say, these are 
pure, so far as I have seen or heard 
and not crossed between the species. 
These are not all of the species of the 
raspberry family that are native to 
America but they are the only ones of 
any importance as fruit-bearing plants. 
There are some foreign species that 
bear fruit of more or less value but 
none of them compare favorably with 
those mentioned. 

The blackeap is the 
its natural range and is also 
suited to cultivation over a larger 
scope of country than the others. It 
may be cultivated the farthest south of| 
any and yet it is hardy where the} 
winters are very severe. It is not na-| 
tive on the Pacific slope, but does very | 
well there under’ cultivation. Its 
method of propagation is by the root- 
ing of the tips and never by the roots 
sending up suckers. The fruit is usu- 
ally black or nearly so, although there 
are varieties with pale yellow berries. 
The flavor is rich, sub-acid and aro- 
matic. 

As to culture, there is nothing very 
difficult about it. The rows should be 
about 7 feet apart and the plants 4 


widest in 





feet apart. Greater distances are bet- 
ter than less. Some growers prefer to| 
have the plants set 6 by 6 or 5 by »b) 
feet, that they may be cultivated both 
ways, and this is a very good plan,, 
especially if the land is level, or nearly 
so. 

The plants may be set either in the 
fall or spring. The ground should be 
deeply plowed and made very fine by 
harrowing or in any other way, and 
it should. also be rich in plant food 
and humus. Nothing is better for this 
purpose than well-rotted stable man- 
ure, thoroughly mixed in the soil be- 
fore planting, and annual coverings 
with it as a mulch near the plants are 
excellent. In these latter applications 
very coarse manure or any good ma- 


‘terial for mulching will serve a good 


purpose, for it will not only enrich the 
soil but it will keep the roots cool and 
moist, which is a most desirable condi- 
tion for all bush fruits. But frequent 
tillage of the entire surface of the soil 
not covered by the mulch near the 
plants is of great importance. Neglect 
will tell very quickly and forcibly on a 
raspberry patch and so will good treat. 
ment. 

Pruning the rasbperry is necessary 
under ordinary conditions, but there 
are considerable differences of opinion 
about how and when to do it. There 
are a few growers who claim that it 
is better not to prune the bramble 
berry bushes at all, which includes the 
raspberry and_ blackberry families. 
There have been some very interesting 
experiments of this character and this 
theory has been found to work out 
very well in some cases. At the Wis- 
consin Experiment station, (I think it 
was), a series of tests were made with 
pruning at different times and in dif- 
ferent degrees. The conclusion was, 
as I remember, that no summer prun- 
ing whatever was advisable and but 
very little during the dormant stage. 
With the very longest canes it is neces- 
sary to cut them back to where they 
are strong and reasonably large, for 
weakly canes or parts of canes cannot 
produce good berries. But those that 
are healthy and vigorous to their tips 
will produce large and luscious berries 
all over. The Wisconsin experiment 
proved that more and better fruit was 
produced, and at less cost, on the un- 
pruned than on the pruned rows. The 
simpler method of nonpruning was a 
clear saving of expense that is not to 
be overlooked. 

There is a system of bramble grow- 
ing practiced in the Puget Sound 
region that is extreme on the point of 
non-pruning. The canes are allowed 
to grow their full length and are tied 
to a rather tall trellis. I have never 
seen it tried and am not sure whether 
or not it is worthy of more than a 
good trial. 





Nothing else gives such life and staying 
quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. 
important to know what your roofing is made of. 


Roof Guide Book and samples. 





Be sure you see the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 
two-million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for the Good 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


It is mighty 


Chicago 
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fon 10 Days free Trial 


your horses. Don’t pay out money for Hames and Sweat Pads. 


Hameless Adjustable Metal Horse Collars 


Metal keeps the shoulders hard and cool, and does not hold sweat causing first a scald then 
asore. Its surface is smooth, its fit correct, Can be adjusted in width or length—the draft 
can be moved up or down. No hames, sweat pads or straps to bother with. Never wears 
out. Cseapens and best. Endorsed by veterinaries, farmers and team owners all over the 
k your dealer or write for our catalogue and Free Trial plan. 


JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 814 State St., Caro, Mich. 


IZ 
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Don’t lose time and money because 
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ry a pair of 














The plan generally advised and fol- 
lowed in the training of the “cap” 
raspberries is to cut or pluck back the 
growing canes when they are from one 
to two feet high. This will cause sev- 
eral branches to grow from each cane 
and form low-headed bushes. These 
laterals are often cut back, which form 
quite a compact head to each cane and 
several of these coming from one stool 
crowds them together so that, while 
the gathering of the fruit is made con- 
venient the crowding makes it smaller 
than it would be if the foliage had 
more room and light in which to ex- 
pand. The development of fruit de- 
pends largely on the development of 
the leaves. No trellis, stakes or any 
kind of support is necessary with 
bushes trained after this plan, nor are 
they needed in case of very little cut- 
ting back being practiced. 

Where plants are grown by the root- 
ing of tips for new plantings it will be 
necessary to allow the recent canes or 
their first laterals to grow and be lay- 
ered in mellow soil towards the close 
of the growing season. 

There are very many named varieties 
of this species of raspberry. The ear- 
liest is Palmer, which is also very pro- 
ductive and of good flavor. Kansas is 
one of the largest and most popular 
kinds for any use. Being black it has 
an attractive appearance. Cumberland 
is, perhaps, the largest of all berries 
of this class and of excellent quality. 

The Red raspberries, Rubus occi- 
dentalis, need about the same width 
between the rows and thé plants as the 
black caps. They may be set in 
squares, the plants being equally dis- 
tant both ways, and thus kept in 
clumps with mellow soil on all sides of 
them. This is a very simple and excel- 
lent way to cultivate them. It gives 
the sunlight free access to all sides and 
there is less danger of the formation of 
small berries than by the system of a 
continuous row. But on hillsides, where 
washing of the soil is liable to occur 
it would be necessary to use the contin- 
uous row system, having the rows run 
parallel with the slope and not up and 
down. In either case only a limited 
number of canes should be allowed to 
grow and not all that may start from 
the roots. The wisdom of the grower 
must be used to leave sufficient canes 
for a good crop and yet not so many as 
to overcrowd each other. 

The inoffensiveness of the thorns or 
prickles of this species of raspberry is 
in its favor. It makes the pruning and 
gathering of the fruit easier than with 
the really thorny “cap” varieties. 


There are a great number of varie- 
ties, ranging in season from very 
early to the last of the raspberry sea- 
son, King is one of the very earliest 
and is also one of the best in every 
way. Cuthbert is later but more gen- 
erally grown than any other of this 
class and is good for both market and 
home use. Cardinal is another of the 
best of the red varieties. Loudon 
stands well up in the list and should 
not be overlooked. 

The Purple raspberries for some 
years were supposed to be the result 
of the natural crossing of the black 
and red species but the botanists have 
given them a place as varieties of Ru- 
bus neglectus. The plants propagate 
by rooting at the tips as do the black- 
caps. The canes are strong and very 
thorny. The color of the berries is 
purplish, never red and never black. 
The same method of culture and prun- 
ing suggested for the blackcaps will 
do for the varieties of the purple spe- 
cies. 

There are comparatively few varie- 
ties belonging to this species and in 
the wild state it is far less abundant 
than the other two. The first variety 
that was brovght to public notice was 
named Shaffer, after the man who in- 
troduced it. It has been surpassed by 
the Columbian and later by the Hay- 
maker. The latter is said to be the 
most productive raspberry in existence 
and very large. It is also quite late in 
ripening, being especially valuable for 
prolonging the season of this delicious 
fruit. 





Last month I stated, in reply to a 
question about remedies that can be 
used for scale insects in summertime 
that “‘Scaleside” had been so consider- 
ed. While this is true there have been 
some bad effects from its use during 
the time of year when trees were in 
foliage and the manufacturers of 
Scalecide and other spray materials 
have decided to positively retract from 
any such claim and do not recommend 
its use during that season. However, 
it is generally well thought of for San 
Jose scale or any other such _ insect 
when used while the leaves are off. 


Dear Sir: Could you tell me as to the 
merits of pedigreed strawberry plants 
and those that are not? What has 
been proven of them on the experiment 
stations?—John A. Idall, Il. 

Reply: This is a question that has 
been hotly discussed for many years 
past. It seems reasonable that some 

(Continued on Page 32.) 
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HEALTH 





The Little Doctor. 

Grippe.—This is an aggravated in- 
fluenza accompanied with rise of tem- 
perature, intense headache, distressing 
muscular pains and great prostration. 
Mix fifteen grains of sulphate of qui- 
nine, fifteen grains of extract of cin- 
chona and one and one-half grains of 
extract of aconite root for twenty pills. 
Take one pill three times a day. 

To Extract a Splinter.—When a splin- 
ter has ben driven into the hand it can 
be extracted without pain by steam. 
Nearly fill a wide-mouthed bottle with 
hot water, place the injured part over 
the mouth of the bottle and press tight- 
ly. The suction will draw the flesh 
down and in a minute or two the steam 
will extricate the splinter and the in- 
flammation will disappear. 

Nervous Treatment.—Dr. Dubois of 
the University of Berne, Switzerland, 
is noted for his success in the treatment 
of nervous diseases. A large part of 
his treatment consists in drinking milk 
and more milk. If a patient does not 
like milk he igs required to drink it any- 
way and always with the result that a 
liking is developed for it. No country 
is so beset by nervous ailments as 
America. It is possible that Americans 
drink too little milk, but with milk 
prices soaring as they are some folks 
may have to do without this medicine. 

Pneumonia Scares.—Pneumonia and 
the indians are a good deal alike: 
‘When a man came overland in the early 
days either the outfit ahead of him or 
the outfit behind him was attacked 
by indians. Although there were many 
fierce stories about the indians this was 
about as near as any one we ever 
knew came to being attacked. A man 
who has a cold is threatened with 
pneumonia, or almost has pneumonia, 
but real pneumonia is as rare as an 
attack by the indians. 

Instinct Versus Reason.—A horse is 


so constructed by nature that it has 
no desire to do anything which will 
injure its health; it walks around 


whatever is not good for it and with- 
out a struggle. But man is so con- 
structed that whatever is not good 
for him he wants to do. He eats too 
much and he eats too fast; he drinks 
while eating and there is nothing 
proper that he does without an effort. 
Why this distinction in favor of a 
horse? It may be said that a horse 
has only instinct, while a man has 
reason, which he should use. It is a 
pity man was not given more instinct 
and less reason. 

To Relieve Cravings for Liquor—Take 
one pound of the best, fresh quill red 
Peruvian bark, powder it and soak 
in one pint of diluted alcohol. After- 
ward strain and evaporate it down to 
half a pint. The dose is a teaspoonful 
every three hours the first and second 
day and occasionally moisten the tongue 
between doses, The person’ ean 
tell ky headache if he is taking too 
much. The third day reduce the dose 
to fifteen drops, then to ten and then 
to five. To make a cure requires from 
five to fifteen days and in extreme 
cases thirty days. Seven days, how- 
ever, is the average.—Denver ‘Field 
and Farm.” 





When You Are Rheumatic. 

Rheumatism is now considered by 
many doctors to be a blood disease and 
should be treated by rigid dieting. 
Medicines at least in the first stages, 
are less effective than curbing the ap- 
petite. 

If one is of rheumatic tendency she 
should eat little or no red meat, cut 
out sugar, bread, sweets, and acid 
fruits, and should drink plenty of 
water. 

This may seem like a severe treat- 
ment for a small complaint—at the first 
only twinges. Neglected they mean 
untold suffering; often complete disa- 
blement. 

It would be a good thing for those 
of us who are inclined to take rheuma- 
tic twinges lightly to recall the defini- 
tion of the late Dr. Spurgeon, himself 
a great sufferer from rheumatism and 
gout: “If you put your hand into a 
vise and let a man press as hard as he 
can, that is rheumatism; if he can be 
got to press a little harder, it is gout.” 

Before that vise gets such a hold it 
cannot be loosed, take precautions. 
Dieting may not be pleasant, but it is 
pleasanter than being a rheumatic vic- 
tim with only one’s self to blame. 





agen as Medicine. 

Doctors and fruiterers advocate ap- 
ples this season as light medicine. 
This is not a fad but a truth. 

In other days, children were made 
to eat apples every day, and even 
those of moderate means insisted upon 
this one fruit not only as nourishment, 
but as medicine. 

It is again claimed that if this fruit 
is put on the daily bill of fare, the 
liver will be kept in good working 
order, the skin will be clearer, and the 
circulation less sluggish. 

An apple eaten in the afternoon be- 
tween the usual hurried luncheon and 
the late heavy dinner gives the stom- 
ach just enough to do and does good 
work with the blood. 

Another one should be eaten just be- 
fore going to bed at night. Even stom. 
achs that cannot digest a glass of rich 
milk at night take kindly to an apple. 
It has no ill effects, 

The mealy, soft apple should be kept 
for cooking. It is not the kind to eat. 
One wants the hard, firm, juicy winter 
apple which feels as though it had been 
chilled. 

This is the kind that is palatable 
and does the most good. The fastidi- 
ous persons peel it, but it is claimed 
that to do its best work it should be 
eaten entire, as the peeling has medi- 
cinal value as well as the inside. 

If one is annoyed by a sluggish liver 
this geems a simple treatment. It 
would not do any harm to try as apples 
are not expensive and are palatable 
to the majority. 

—— ¢ 
Health Maxims. 

To ward off disease: 

Don’t get “run down” or 
out.” If tired, rest. 

Don’t live in foul air. 

Don’t drink impure water. 

Don’t buy dirty milk. 

Don’t use stale milk. 

Don’t eat food badly -cooked. 
cooking lessons somewhere. 

Don’t kiss dirty children. 

Don’t mouth dirty money. 

Don’t fail to wash your hands often. 

Don’t rub your eyes with dirty fin- 
gers. 

Don’t try to keep ‘up and about” all 
the time if you feel sick, but go to bed. 

Diphtheria is spread by the lips and 
by fingers or other things which have 
been in the mouth, and by spit. 

Consumption is often carried in the 
same way, by kissing, unclean hands 
and by spit. 

Searlet fever, measles and smallpox 
may be carried from the skin of the 
patient to well people by food and fin- 
gers. 

Typhoid fever and cholera are car- 
ried by dirty habits and by dirty water 
and dirty milk. 

But don’t worry about these things; 
for soap suds and sunshine are power- 
ful disinfectants; good habits and 
right living are firm friends and allies, 
and a strong, healthy body (your bes 
protection) does not readily give a 
foothold to disease-producing germs.— 
Health Education League. 


| | 


- Air as a Stimulant. 
The exciting and stimulating proper- 
ties of pure oxygen are well known, 





“played 


Take 


and every one has felt the invigorating ° 


influence of fresh air; yet little prac- 
tical application has been made of 
these beneficial properties of a sub- 
stance so cheap and universal. When 
the body is weak, the brain fatigued, 
and the whole system in a state of 
lassitude, just go into the open air, 
take a few vigorous inspirations and 
expirations, and the effect will be in- 
stantly perceived. The person trying 
the experiment will feel invigorated 
and stimulated; the blood will course 
with freshness, the lungs will work 
with increased activity, the whole 
frame will feel revivified and nature’s 
stimulant will be found the best. 


Oo. 
0 





Latin Proverb.—Force can never 
destroy right. 
Danish Proverb.—To lengthen your 


life, shorten your meals. 

Italian Proverb.—Oil and truth will 
get the uppermost at last 

German Proverb:—If you wish to be 
valued make yourself scarce. 


Arab Proverb.— The word that 
escapes you is your master. 

Greek Proverbs.—Gain not base 
gains; base gains are the same as 


losses. Gluttony and drunkenness have 
two evils attendant on them; they make 
the carcass smart as well as the pocket. 
Happiness is no other than soundness 
and perfection of mind. The owner 
ought to be more honorable than his 
estate. 





“Of all things, knowledge is esteemed 
the most precious treasure; because of 


its incapacity to be stolen, to be given | 


away, Or even to be consumed,’”’—Hito- 
padesa, 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using ap 





Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 7 
Electric Wheel Co, Bx 91, Quincy, III, 





SAVE YOUR BACK 





Electric Handy Wagon gia 












Whitewasher, , Sprayer 

ally, 

neem mg — buys 1. G 
sa. ized Bteel, sto taachios a 
$6.00 ¢-gal. ALL shass complete ma- 
chine. Guaranteed to whitewash, spray trees, 
vines, etc. Sold by al! poultry supply firms 
inU.S. Catalog free, of all kinds Sprayers, 
Cookers, Mixtures, Poultry Supplies. 

RIPPLEY HARDWARE MFG. Co. 
and Sprayer Supplies, Box 35, Grafton, 111, 
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MAY GREE 
— — ae — 
Spring is Here. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower by John 
Calvin Rose. 


Gray Winter, gruff old giant, 
as kept a watch defiant; 


1 

Ser he has stood and gloated, 

On Nature’s sorrows doted. 
Behold fair Spring o’erthrew him, 


He with the suns ine slew him; 
and Nature smiles so sweetly, 
For now she’s freed completely; 


She's all her charms unfolding 
For those who stand beholding, 
While birds that she is bringing 
of Liberty are singing. 


pe a ae 
May Day Festivities. 

written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bancroft Griffith. 

In my youth and childhood, which 
fell sometime back in the, preceding 
century, May-day was an occasion, an 
event. It was a holiday. Not a for- 
mal bank, but a_ children’s holiday. 
And there was no session of the public 
schools held. If one wishes to illus- 
trate the very apex of happiness and 
joy, let him or her recall the time 
when that little sentence used to be re- 
peated with glee and_ triumphantly 
called to the attention of each one we 
met, as though it were a bit of news 
we were imparting, not merely an ex- 
pression of mutual congratulation—‘No 
school to-day.” 

“It was a pleasure to live on that 
bright and happy May morning!” It 
so happened in our little city that May- 
day was ushered in in a manner un- 
like to what it. was or is in any other 
city or town in the state. The May 
horn has a significance peculiar to this 
locality, and the tooting thereof dates 
back to a time when the memory of 
two generations at least runneth not 
to the contrary. The “oldest inhabi- 
tant’’ to the manor born, cannot recall 
a first day of May in his boyhood when 
the din of a tin horn did not reverber- 
ate in “some wee, short hour agant 
the twae,” and even now, in his even- 
ing of life, he recalls viviuly the pleas- 
ure that the May-day cavalcade af- 
forded him. Visions of North Paradise 
ang horses and riders bedecked with 
evergreen and trailing arbutus come be- 
fore him as his mental] phonograph re- 
peats its wondrous record of the days 
of his youth. 

The origin of the May horn blowing in 
our little New Hampshire city is said 
to be this: Years ago it was the cus- 
tom for every lad who could obtain a 
horse and saddle to join in a cavalcade 
in the early hours of the first day of 
May, in search of trailing arbutus. The 
ride frequently extended to neighboring 
towns several miles away in different 
directions; the favorite road, however, 
was through North Paradise, and ex- 
tended well up to old Deacon Farnum’s 
orchard. This piece of wood became 
“Paradise Lost” after a railroad was 
laid through it. Horses and riders were 
usually bedecked with evergreen and 
trailing arbutus in this wood, and about 
the middle of the forenoon the caval- 
cade returned through Main street, at- 
tracting much attention. Tin horns 
were blown to arouse the sleeping lads 
who were to join in the parade. The 
evolution of the May horn has followed, 
but the din of it no longer announces 
a happy troup of equestrians going to 
or returning from a meeting with the 

wood nymphs. 

In the afternoon sister and I went 
a-Maying. We rambled in the fields 
and woods and in many favorite nooks, 
which resounded to the shouts of happy 
childhood. We hunted for violets—for 
it is a hunt, to find violets in the unpro- 
tected fields the first day of May un- 
less the spring has been an unusually 
open one, but instead we would get 
loads of that modest little blossom with 
the old Elizabéthan name. And then 
we would look about for a spot of turf 
not too damp to gather around with 
our invited guests and eat our lunches, 
for May day without the picnic baskets 
of goodies was a trifle prosaic after all. 
We all went to school next day refresh- 
ed and happy, that is if we hadn’t lin- 
gered too long on the greensward. But 
what school child ever accepts a slight 
ailment and trifling inconvenience with 
anything but joyful resignation. 

No wonder, then, that the descend- 
ants of the Puritan maidens and their 
gallant escorts, still love to go a-May- 
ing, even though it is sometimes neces- 
sary to go in rubber boots and winter 
jackets, and though when the elusive 
tlowers are found, their exquisite clus- 
ters, as strong and vigorous as they 
are delicate, may lie close against the 
chilly surface of a last lingering patch 
of snow. 

Does not that couplet always strike 
a popular chord: 

3ackward, turn backward, O Time in thy 


flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to- 
night. 


Interesting Notes. 
The Island of Formosa ‘exported 4,- 


N’s FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
1.1,566 pounds of camphor last year, of 


3 ——~ - : 
Which 1,635,300 pounds came to_ the - 
ear 


United States. , 

Contracts have been awarded for al- ff Cas 
most 10,000 tons of dynamite for use 
on the Panama canal] within the next 
twelve months, 

A combined pickle fork and tongs, 
the latter operated by a ring in the | 
handle, has been patented by a Louis- | 
iana man, | 

A Pittsburg firm is making a spe- 
cialty of glass grave “stones,” which 
show portraits of the deceased, blown 
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Learn Dressmaking at Home 


We teach you by mail and equip you to command a good income or 
you can start in business for yourself. any women nowadays are 
earning $100 a week—$5, a year by making. One woman, the 
head p+ a of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is said to receive 
$10,000 a year. Salaries of $25 to $50 a week are common. Be- 
come a Graduate Dressmaker. The regular diploma of this College 


is issu ! 








ed to all who complete thi: course of lessons. merican Sys- 
tem is most simple and complete in every detail. These lessons will 
teach you how to draft your own patterns and make your own clothes and 
enable you to dress far better at one-half the usual cost, also how to design, 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape and trim any garment, including children’s 












in the front, 
By a recently patented movable eotng,. This college is endorsed by leading Fashion Magazines—Mc- 
mould, a well-organized force of la- Call's, Pictorial Review, Harper's Bazar, Paris les, etc., etc.. 
What Are These Lessons Worth ? 


Our students say in recent letters: “I have made 25 waists (6 
silk ones)—all perfect fi's."’ _ “‘I just saved the price of my course by making 
my own silk dress.” “‘I believe your system of teaching is the bes in use; 
it is fully worth $200 to anyone ¢ 1 d king.” “*I would 
not take $300 for what I have learned and do without it.”” 





borers can lay two feet of cement side- 
walk per minute. 

A patent has been granted for an at- 
tachment to a rocking chair to operate 
















a fan to cool the gecupant while sway- OP on apn rn sont to yes feos. an expense of oe poe 
i fro. rs thi lege has publi: A of these copyrighted 
gg re toadvertve the AMERICAN SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING, and-— 






while they last—will send you a copy FREE. Write forit today. One 
copy only to each woman. Requests filled in order received, Address, 


American College of Dressmaking 
864 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





The United States produced 5,604 long 
tons of manganese last year, worth 
$24.768, more than any previous year 
except 1902 and 1906. ; 

Over $225,000 has been subscribed to 
the Koch endowment, to be applied to 
a crusade against tuberculosis, under 
the direction of Dr. Koch. 

A Philadelphia foundry makes a spe- 
cialty of breaking up old steel cannon 
and remelting the metal for more than 
half a hundred purposes, 

A compressed air buffer has been 
patented for locomotives, which, it is 
claimed, will prevent a serious wreck 
in the event of a collision. 

A company is being formed at St. 
Louis with $2,000,000 capital to operate 
a line of steel grain barges between 
that city and New Orleans. 
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Planting Grapes. 

H. H, Logan, of Phoenix, has this to 
say respecting the planting of grapes: 
“I would choose a rich, sandy or grav- 
elly loam, with a moderate depth of 





SEWING AWL 


subsoil. Too much labor cannot be ex, ] 

pended in the preparation of the I fal cE FAR M E re S 

ground. The soil in this part of the . ‘ ; 

country has lain dormant for many This newly patented sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. It is practically a 
s s harness sewing machine. It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 


It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 





years and should be loosened up thor- 
oughly to a depth of twenty to twenty- 
four: inches. Where the sun is so hot 
as it is here, it is necessary to encour- 


‘*waxed ends’”’ for sewing leather. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. | 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, etc. It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
forters, ete. Every awl is supplied with both a straightand curved needle, grooved and fitted with 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. The handle carries the extra tools, so they 


are not easily lost. Handy to carry in the pocket. 
It will save many dollars in repairing boots and shoes. 


the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 
NOTE—After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread spool as 


shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. Then withdraw the 
needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
to release needle to start new stitch. Proceed as in cut. 

OUR OFFER. If you will send us three new subscriptions at 50 cents each, we will send you 
the Farm Sewing Awl for your trouble, postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
for $1.00, postpaid. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


age the roots to go down deep. A a 
grape vine will use all the ground that The wheel shown in the cut carries 
you will give it, say one hundred 
square feet; therefore, set the vines 
not less than ten feet apart each way 
or eight feet apart in rows, the rows 
twelve feet apart. They may be 
planted either as cuttings or rvuuted 
plants, the latter being more satisfac- 
tory, although vineyardists generally 
use cuttings made at the time of prun- 
ing and kept in moist sand until the 
proper season to set them. Water 
should follow immediately upon plant- 
ing. The month of February is the best 
time to plant. When first set the vine- 
yard should be irrigated thoroughly 
and then again as soon as it shows a 
real need of water. This will cause the 
roots to extend further into the deep 
soil. As soon as the ground is dry 
enough it should be cultivated thor- 
oughly and the surface kept mellow.— 
“Farm News.” 


re en ee 

“T once delivered a sermon before 
Bishop Potter,”’ says Washington 
“Star.”’ “I was young and enthusiastic 
at the time, a disciple of the methods 
of Talmage. I let myself go in that ser- 
mon, My voice shook the church. My 
gestures shook the pulpit. 

“At luncheon, afterward, i om 
ashamed to say that I fished for com- 
pliments, I leaned over the the Bishop 
and asked him in a low voice to give 
me some advice on preaching. 

‘Dear knows what I expected him 
to reply—probably that I was beyond 
any advice from him. At any rate, 
what he did reply was this: 

“My dear young friend, never mis- 
take, in the pulpit, perspiration for 
inspiration.’ ”’ _ 


JHE REAL TEST OF ANY 
OFING 











HAN DY LITTLE TOOL 


TEN TOOLS IN ONE “44%oytIT 
if F 
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NO MORE HUNTING. Tools are kept in the hollow handle and are always ready. Ten tools in 


one, and all much larger than illustrated. 
OUR OFFER. Ten Tools in One will be given to any person who will send us three subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents per year, or we offer it and Green’s Fruit Grower one year for 75 cts. 








piety gg odsaae 

One thing that helps a man to be a 
good husband is not caring whether 
he enjoys life or not. 

Quarrelsome people can get just as 
mad with you for agreeing with them 
as for differing from them. 

People think they know how to raise 
children when they don’t even know 
enough to raise vegetables.—New York 
“Press.”’ 


THIS WILL INTEREST MANY 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted with rheumatism 
in any form, neuralgia, or kidney trouble, 
will send their address to him at 704-7 Car- 
ney Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
toa perfect cure. He has no interest in any- 
thing to sell, only a desire to tell those 
afflicted how he was cured after years of 
search for relief. Hundreds have tested it 
with success. 





is the number of years it wears. But you ask, how can you tell 

which roofing will wear the longest before buying? We are 

going to tell you how. Get several samples of different kinds of Or 
roofing. Be sure that one of them is Vulcanite. Put them all tothe 
following tests or any others you may wish. 

FIRST, put a live coal on each piece, that will tell which is fire-proof. 

NEXT, put them between cakes of ice or expose them to zero tem- 
perature, that will tell how well they stand climatic changes. 

NOW, soak them in water over night, that will show how well they 
turn rain and whether they will water soak. ; 
THEN, immerse them in acid, that will tell whether they will soon — 
become perforated—full of holes and leak. 

Bend them, twist them, to see if they crack, peel or the surface 
reaks. 

You'll find Vulcanite will withstand any test you give it and 
be just as fresh, tough, pliable as when first re- 
ceived. When you put t on your roof the real 


test of time will be even moregratifying. It has Scalia 
: 3 
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pete, 


STRONG 


ou 
PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., 
Dept. 66, 8S. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 
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This departmentis established for the benefit of 
the readers of Green's Fruit Grower who have any- 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be printed in capita! letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company every order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


DAHLIA BULBS—25 labelled kinds $1. 
Catalogue free. Cc. Peirce, Dighton, 
Mass. ae 

DAHLIAS—30 varieties, $1.00; Bleck 
Cannas, 15—$1.00. Circular. A. G. Sher- 
man, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

IF YOU WANT to buy or sell prop- 
erty, any kind, anywhere, writ? the 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. - 

MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. i, 

CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to | uy or sell any kind of busi- 
ness or property, anywhere at any price, 
address, Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 2855 Adams Express building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 














WANTED FARMS AND BUSINESSES 
everywhere. Don't pay agent’s commission& 
We find you cash buyer direct. Write us, 
describing property fully and name lowest 
price. We help buyers find desirable 
properties free. American Investment ASs- 
sociation, 555 Twentieth avenue North, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

MICHIGAN LANDS—Over 85,000 acres 
of cut and burned-over.timber land in 
the Lower Peninsu!a of Michigan for 











sale cheap. The land is rich and may 
easily be cleared. We solicit correspond- | 
ence from strawberry, apple, pear and | 
cherry growers. The Riegel Land and 

Lumber Co., Summit avenue and W. & | 
L. E. R. R., Toledo, Ohio. | 


POULTRY FOR SALE 

3ABY CHICKENS 10 cents each— 
Single Comb White Leghorns only. Frank 
C. Edson, Le Roy, N. Y. 





EGGS from all leading varieties of 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Pheasants. 
W: B. Brorein, Wapakoneta, Ohio. R. 3. 


GOOD BARRED ROCKS—Eggs, $2 per 
15. Booklet free. W. D. Congdon, Water- 
man, Illinois. | 


JUMBO WHITE-HOLLAND _ Turkey 
Eggs—32 for ten. White Rock, $1 for 
sixteen. S. J. Sayler, New Market, In- 
diana. 
NELSON’S FAMOUS bred-to-lay strains | 
of Barred Rocks and Brown Leghorns. | 
Eggs 15 $1.00, Nelson’s, Grove City, 
Penna. 

BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS—icts each, | 
Pure-bred stock bred from prize win- 
ners. Langshan Barnes. Winchester, Ky. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, Fif- 
teen years’ experience. New blood every 
year. No other kind on the farm. Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15; $5.00 per hundred. Herman 
Clabaugh, Chapman’s Run, Pa. 

DAY-OLD CHICKS for sale; 800 per 
day from fine stock: 10 varieties; ship- 
ment guaranteed; booklet free. Old Hon- 
esty Hatchery, New Washington, Ohio, 
Dept. R 

COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES — The 
world’s best fowl. Write to-day for 
illustrated circular. Stamp, please. It 
tells everything. Willows Poultry Yards, 
Long Beach, Cal 


20 EGGS $1.00—Indian Runner Ducks, Sil- 
ver Penciled Rocks (beautiful fowls, 
greatest layers,) Columbian Wyandottes, 
White Minorecas, Rhode Island Reds. 
choicest young stock for sale. White 
China Geese. George Beeman, Lyons, 
MN. ¥. 























EGGS $1 per 15, $2 per 40, from thorougi:- 
bred Brahmas, Rocks, Columbians, Whiiie 
and Buff Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, Sil- 
ver Hamburgs. Catalogue; 24 years’ ex- 
perience. S. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 


STOCKTON POULTRY FARM—Breed- 
ers of the famous Snow Flake Strain 
White Wyandottes. Greatest strain out 
for eggs and meat; utility eggs, $5.00 per 
hundred. Send for booklet. Stockton 
Poultry Farm, Stockton, Ill. Box 402. 








WANTED 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 

We want an intelligent, reliable man, 
usc. to country life, to manage a fruit 
farm in the state of Washington. Good 
salary to right man. Must invest $2,500, 
which will be amply secured and may be 
withdrawn any time after one year. Lib- 
eral profits assured. Land League of 
America, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUSE PLANS—Blue print of 20 ar 
tistic homes for 25 cents. Ehlers & Son, 
Architects, Carthage, Mo. 

LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS. Put one of 
my little chair fasteners in that round. 
Guaranteed. 50 pr.paid lic. J. N. Hier- 
olymus, Fairbury, Ills. 











BROTHER accidentally have discover 
roGct that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


FLORAL AND BIRTHSTONE-—Birth- 
day postcards, embossed, high grade. 
When ordering, state which month of the 
year you wish and whether silver or gold | 
background. Two cents each; three for 
oe cents. Mildred Doubleday, Athol, 

ass. 





Fruit Helps Continued. 





plants in a patch would be better than 
others of the same variety, and I do 
not doubt that this is true. This may 
result from environment, that is, from 
fortunate surroundings, such as better 
soil or culture than the average. Or, it 
may be from some inherent tendency 
to stronger growth or heavier fruitage. 
If the latter, then these tendencies may 
be perpetuated by selecting the plants 
from runners that come from these 
superior parent plants. I do not deny 
this theory but in my own experience 
I have found it true that good rich soil 
and good tillage made the sort of 
plants that made the best start. But, 
if, by reason of neglect, untoward rea- 
sons or any other hindrance to proper 
development the plants should become 
stunted in growth they were not able 
to maintain their superiority. While 
I would always want strong plants to 
set and never weak ones, I would not 
feel like paying an extravagant price 
for those that have what is called a 
“pedigree” behind them. Plants that 
come from beds that have not been 
allowed to produce fruit are much 
more likely to be strong than those 
that come from beds that have borne 
heavily. This accounts, in part, for 
what some nurserymen ¢call “pedigreed 
plants,” and they are very good, but 
I doubt if they are enough better than 
thrifty plants from bearing beds to 
warrant paying a big price for them. 


Pe , Oa 


Fun for the Family. 


“What is a cannibal, pa?’ 
Asked little Harry Dann. 
“A cannibal is one, m’ boy, 
Who loves his fellow man.” 
—‘Lippincott’s.”’ 








“Your lips were intended fur kisses— 
So red, so sweet and so splendid.” 
“Your’re wrong,” (The reply was the 
Miss’s) 
“My kisses are for my intended.” 
—Cleveland ‘‘Leader.”’ 





Was a Hen.—Little Harry with his 
sister and brothers was being taught 
natural history by the governess 
through the instrumentality of a game. 
The game was called “Barnyard.” One 
child was a duck, another a turkey, and 
a third a calf, and so on—a noisy, de- 
lightful game. 

But little Harry remained, in all the 
tumult, as still as death. Far off in a 
corner he crouched, silent and alone. 
The governess, spying him, approached, 
saying, indignantly: 

“Come, Harry, and play with us.’ 

“Hush,” answered Harry, ‘I’m lay- 
ing an egg.’’—The Circle. 

The Danger.—‘‘What we want,” said 
the fervid speaker, “is a man who is 
not afraid of a trust.” : 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum, 
“and at the same time we don’t want 
one who is so fearless that he will eat 
out of its hand.’’-—Washington “Star.” 

Logical Reason.—Jinks—Have you se- 
lected a trade or profession for your 
boy ?” 

Winks—‘“I shall make a plumber of 
him.” 

Jinks—‘‘Has he a bent that way?” 

Winks—‘He’s born for it. Tell him to 
co a thing immediately, and he won't 
think of it again for a week.”=Tit-Bits. 


’ 


A Straight Tip.—Johnnie (to new vis- 
itor)—“So you are my grandma, are 
you?” 

Grandmother—“Yes, Johnnie! I’m 
your grandma on your father’s side.” 

Johnnie—‘‘Well, you’re on the wrong 
side, you’ll find that out!’’—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, 





Freshman—Who is the smallest man 
mentioned in history? 

Sophomore—I give up. 

Freshman—Why, the Roman soldier 
who slept on his watch.—University of 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
Little Wiliam Henry Saxe 
Killed his grandpa with an ax. 
Mamma sighed and mamma smiled:— 
“Willie’s such an active child!” 

“Lousiville “Herald.” 





“Since you got married you are late 
every morning,” complained his em- 
ployer. 

“Well,” explained the breathless 
clerk, “I have to button up the ashes 
and shake down a shirt waist and 
carry out the furnace every morning.” 


Considerate.—‘“How do you tell bad 
eggs?’ queried the young housewife.” 
“IT never told any,’’ replied ihe fresh 
grocery clerk, ‘‘but if I had anything to 
tell a bad egg I'd break it gently.”— 
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AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 

a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 

as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 

history. Here isthe secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 

enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit‘(and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. Only $1 19.50 


Get Galloway’s 
F’ GASOLINE oO 

Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable ink ormation, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 


gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co, 
865 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 














GOOSEBERRY STEMMER 


‘< . 9 " 2cte > 7 
oe Doc se : — — greeny DOES WORK OF 
othe ‘castor-oll is s pld-fasn- 
re ms —o is such an 0 as ONE HUNDRED WOMEN 
oned remedy. These are successful machines and gooseberry growers and ca, 
“Madam,” replied the doctor, “babies ning factories cannot do without them. For further information 


" : write to Wm. Urschel, 455 5. Locust St., Valparaiso, Ind, 
are old-fashioned things.” : 


A plain drunk fell into a bath tub at Alvin Japanese Nursery 


the Pueblo jai] and thinking he was on 
a sinking ship told the attendant to Importers and ee of Japanese 


never mind him but save the women Citrus Fruit Trees, other Japanese 
and children. varieties, plants, bulbs, ornamentals, 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


“Old Cush landed in this country in 


his bare feet ten years ago. Now he’s 

got millions.” “You don’t say! Why, H O U Ss J O N, TE XAS 

he’s got a centipede skinned to death, AGENTS 
— = 


hasn’t he?” : 
$75 monthly. Combination - . 
: Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller, 
The attendant was showing the luna- | Samrle free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 266 Dayton, 0, 


tic asylum to the visitor, and opened I have cured cases of - years standing, 
af » Bice n tan race Trial package free by mail. 
the door to the first cell. Inside was a FE | i S Dr. S.PERKY, Dgls. Park Sta.,Chicago, Il, 
man sitting on a stool and gazing va- 
cantly at the wall. ‘Sad story,” said A LIFE CURE 
the attendant; “he was in love with for Varicocele. My latest 
a girl, but she married another man, methods surpass anything | 
and he lost his reason in grief.” They have ever found. Most cases 
tol t deltie. clestaw the doer bell cured in 10 to 60 days. No 
stole out softly, closing the door be ind pain, no danger, no experi- 
them, and proceeded to the next in- ments. Afflicted persons 
mate. This cell was thickly padded, want cures—notexperimeiits, 
ica Paes wee My specialty is varicocele, 
and the man within was stark, staring rupture, stricture and uri- 
mad. “Who is this?” inquired the vis- nary diseases. — 
: OUiahn 09. giienidin —" mids book and particular free, in person or by letter. 
itor, “This,” repeated the attendant, | @™(T lan ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA ST. N, BUFFALO,S. 1, 
“this is the other man. ee 


The church is almost sure to have 
paralysis following a fit over dogma. 












































LADIES’ PURSE No. 2 


Where the summers are long and delight- This handsome ladies’ purse is gilt finish and 
ful ; where the wintersare shortand mild. leather lined. It is about five inches wide by three 
Here you can grow splendid crcps at inches high. OUR OFFER. Send us one new 
small cost. Rich soil, abundant water, subscriber at 50 cents and we will send you the 
excellent markets and good neighbors. above purse postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit 
Desirable Farms can be secured for Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 
$10 PER ACRE AND UP Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





alongthe N. & W. Ry. Fullinformation 
and valuable booklet upon request 


“e-mccasaume {|OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Norfolk $s 
We ete ROE Va. MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 











“RANEY HOME CGANNER-Save your 


TRAVEL WITH THE fruit’ and vegetables by canning at home 


with the time tried and old reliable Raney 


Canner. Free book. Fruit Growers Sup- 
ply Depot, E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, lilinois. 


WE MAKE Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

MOTOR aa y VEHICLE Genuine goods, frou from the forest. 

I\/\ | WA Syrup, $1.25 per gallon, 10 gallons $11.50. 

all Maple sugar: 10-pound pail, $1.25; 100 

qian pounds, $11.50 F, O. B. Austin & White, 
" WEN f Weston, Vt. 


DO YOU WANT to increase your income? 
Why not engage in the Contracting busl- 
ness? No capital required. Openings 
everywhere. We show you how. Write 
for full particulars. Burleigh Cement fav- 
ing Company, 1233 Cypress Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than 4 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison Cooper C0, 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 


LADIES — Ideal Greaseless Massage 
Cream is a nourishment for the skin; re- 
moves all trace of wrinkles. Preserves 
the bloom of youth, give a tint of healthy, 
natural glow. Leaves the skin soft an 
velvety. The most refined Cream [or 
ladies, or for gentlemen after shaving. 
Ten cents gets a sample jar and _ full 
particulars, or folder free. G. Hart- 
mann & Co., 2610 PolK street, Chicago, Ill. 





























MODEL “J - 650” Shown above, equipped 
complete with top and roll-up storin front, lamps. 
horn, rubber apron, full fenders, 1 1-2 in. solid 
rubber motor tires and roller-bearing axles. 
7 other Breeze 

Models from 425 to $850 

The practical wisdom of using an 
automobile in the country, is best 
proved bythe success of the’ Breeze” 
—built strong and sturdy and simple 
—built to travel the roads and dothe 
work you would require of it with 
the least trouble and bother to you. 


,, Its 14 horse- power engine is read- 
ily understood and kept in order, and 
can be driven ata speed of anywhere 
from 4 to 25 miles an hour. 

The “Breeze” goes through deep 
sand and mud, over high hills and 
along rough roads with ease, in good 
or bad weather. It means greater 
convenience, greater saving of time, 
greater comfort for all the family. 

Beautifully upholstered in green 
leather and handsomely painted. 

SEND FOR CATALOG ‘‘2”” 


THE JEWEL CARRIAGE CO. 
Elmwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 


























It took Nellie Bly 80 days to travel 
‘round the world, but if you send for a 
pack of 50 postal cards you can take 
the same trip she took in 8 minutes. 
A complete description of each picture 
is given and a blank space for corre: 
spondence. Why pay more for cards? 
These cards are water colored and we 
will send you the 50 cards by return 
mail, no delay, and renew Green’s Fruit 


















“Christian Guardian.” 












Grower one year, all for 50 cents. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 








The Sailors’ Pet Baboon. 
Euitor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

An old sea captain, who made many 
yoyages from Newburyport, Mass., 
my native town, had a little personage 
o: board his craft for several years, 
whom I would like to describe. He 
went by the name of Sumatra—the 
country Where he was born, but this 
nome Was frequently abbreviated to 
“Soma.” Though he did not speak, 
as one looked at his intelligent counte- 
nance, and watched his expressive ges- 
tures, one could searcely help believing 
thit he could do so, if he was not 
afraid of being compelled to work. 
Sumatra was, in fact, a baboon from 
the wilds of that distant land. He 
had been caught young by a Malay 
lat who sold him to Captain Van 
Moll. He was about two feet and a 
half high, and the span of his arms 
wis four feet. His face was perfectly 
free from hair, except at the sides, 
where it grew like whiskers. It also 
rather projected over his forehead, but 
he had very little beard. His coat was 
jet black, as was the skin of his face. 
His hands and fingers were long, nar- 
row and tapering, and both feet and 
hands had great prehensile power, as 
he used to prove by the fearless way 
in which he swung himself from rope 
to rope. He used to walk about the 
deck with great steadiness, let the ship 
roll ever so much, though with rather 
a waddling gait, and with a quick step, 
sometimes with his arms hung down, 
but at others over his head, ready to 
seize a rope, and to swine himself uv 
the rigging. His eyes were very close 
together, of a hazel color, and with 
eyelashes only on the upper lid. He 
had a nose, but a very little one; his 
mouth was large, and his ears, small, 
but what he seemed most to pride him-~ 
self in, was having no tail, or even 
the rudiment of one. 

One of his chief amusements used 
to be attacking two other monkeys, 
who had very long tails. He would 
watch his opportunity, and catching 
hold of little Jacko’s tail, would haul 
him up the rigging after him at a 
great rate. “Suma” would all the time 
keep the most perfect gravity of coun- 
tenance, while poor little Jacko grinned, 
chattered and twisted about in a vain 
endeavor to escape. The tormentor, at 
last, tired of what was very great fun 
to him and the spectators, but not at 
all so to the little monkey, would sud- 
denly let him go, to the great risk of 
cracking his skull on deck. “Suma,” 
having nothing which his' brethren 
could seize in return, very well knew 
that they could not retaliate. At last, 
they grew too wary for him, and then 
he set himself to work in the rather 
hopeless task of endeavoring to 
straighten the crisply curling tail of a 
Chinese pig, which was among the 
captain’s live stock. This baboon al- 
Ways came to dinner, and sat in a 
chair with all due propriety, unless he 
saw something very tempting before 
him, when he could not always refrain 
from jumping across the table and 
seizing it. He was, however, well 
aware that he was acting wrongly; 
and one day, moved by the angry look 
of Captain Van Moll, he went back, 
and put the tempting fruit in the dish 
from which he had taken it. He had 
as great an objection to being made 
the subject of ridicule as have most 
human beings; and if any one laughed 
at his’ ludicrous actions at dinner, he 
would utter a hollow barking noise, 
looking up at them with a most seri- 
ous expression till they had ceased, 
when he would quietly resume his din. 
ner. He was most attached, during one 
voyage, to a little girl named Maria, 
his constant playmate, as also to a 
young Malay, who first brought him on 
board the captain’s craft. He seemed 
to consider Captain Van Moll a person 
worthy of confidence, and he would let 
no one else take him in their arms; he 
certainly had, for some unaccountable 
reason, a great antipathy to the com- 
mander’s wife and most of the other 
lady-passengers. His general sleeping- 
place was in the main-top; but if the 
weather looked threatening, he would 
come down and take up his berth on 
a rug in one of the cabins. 

When any calamity, like the death 
of some one to whom the baboon was 
attached, or any sudden accident oc- 
curred, he would seize some friend’s 
hand with his cold paw, and look zip 
towards them with a face as expres- 
sive of grief as that of any human 
being. He seemed at such times fully 
aware of what had _ oecurred. He 
would then put his hands to his head, 
and chatter and roll about in a way 
which, in spite of his gravity, was so 
highly ludicrous, that at any other 
time the witness would burst into fits 
of laughter. So much for “Suma,” the 
sailors’ pet.—George B. Griffith. 





For a web begun God sends thread. 





Catalogues Worth Having. 

We mention here « few of the cata- 
logues received at our office which should 
be in every home on the farm or in 
town. Any of them will be sent postpaid 
if you mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
when you write. A postal card will bring 
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them. 
The Jubilee Catalogue of the Page Wov- 
en Wire Fence Co., of Adrian, Mich., will 
be of special interest to farm folks and ae 
poultry men as Well as townspeople. 
* & 8 





The American Steel and Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York, Denver, San Francisco, 
ure sending out a valuable booklet on the 
“Eradication of Farm Weeds.’ Send to 
nevrest uddress for it. it is free and val- & 
uable, f i : 

eo * * { 
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One of the most useful articles ever 
made for farmers is the Allwin Iceless 
Kerrigerator. for years tarmers have 
hung boxes containing vutter, in the weil, ’ 
and the ‘“‘Allwin’ is merely an improve- Pe oo s ar, 
ment on this old principle of refrigera- ; t : r 
tion. <A galvanized iron cylinder contain- 
ing meat, vegetables, eggs, butter, 
cream, etc., etc., is lowered into the well 





3: To get 











or cistern, or into a hole dug in the cel- fi z 

lar. This device keeps food stuffs better | aa Ores j the most 

and longer than an ice chest. It is al- i 1 out of a farm, 

ways cold, yet it requires no ice. The A 

Allwin is sold on free trial, is very inex- every square fo ot 

pensive, and first cost is the only cost. ae Z : s 

We can not _— to tell you all the ad- i? must be either tilled or else 

vantages of the Allwin Iceless Refriger- Led i ‘ 

ator. mare reader of this paper should ee é iy made to produce feed for live 

at once send to Gale Manufacturing Com- F # 2, s 

pany, 124 Spring street, Galesburg, Illi- O wf stock. A fence all around the farm, 

nois, and get their illustrated catalog. a / ; 

It is sent free on request, then cross fences, making more and 
eee | ’ | smaller fields—permitting rotation of 

An unusual amount of building is go- | — 

ing on all over the country. The Gordon- ‘a it, crops and change of pasture are first 

Jan Tine Co., of Davenport, Iowa, re- ‘ ; i i y i 

port that their sales of doors, windows, | essentialsin making possible maximum carnings. 

moulding and other mill work are away | Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh 


We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 


beyond their expectations. Their estimat- | 
ors are almost snowed under with requests | 
for figures on complete houses, barns and | 
all classes of farm buildings. They sell | 





direct from their immense plant to farm- +i i i buy Ell d 
‘rs. carpe . | ant square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
ers, carpenters and contractors. You cus sakaly tale the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
The prices average about fifty per cent. | tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
agen Be one yet a — obtainable to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 
at retail lumber yards. In many cases, | 
hg ete of the cost of an article can AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE co. 
be saved by buying it direct from the | Chicag lew York Denver San Francisco 
Gordon-Van Tine Company. | eS ” ° 
It costs nothing to get Gordon-Van Tine d 
prices, as the catalog is free for the ask- j Fav 





ing. Address Gordon-Van Tine Co., 1644 
Case St.. Davenport, Ia.. and they will 
even make a complete estimate for you 
on a house bill or barn hill without charg- | 
ing a cent for the work. 

s* * & | (i 
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There isn’t anything that the farmer 
buys in which a mistake is more hope- 
less than in wire fence. If he gets 
“stuck”” he is stuck for good, because | 
there is no possible way of remedying the | 
defect; it is a case of buying a new fence. 
The Brown Fence and Wire Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is sending out some in- 
teresting literature on wire fence, show- 
ing why so much of the fence put up in 
recent years has rusted out and gone to 
pieces in so short a time. They point out 
very clearly that a fence like a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest part. It 
must be good all over to be good at all. 
A strong, heavy stay or up-right is as 
much important as a heavy lateral. They ; 
moreover show that in recent years much 
of the galvanizing that has been done 


is hardly worth the name galvanizing at a n 
all. The wire is merely dipped into. melt: PACKETS CHOICE FLOWER ano GARDEN SEEDS C 
ed zine instead of being put through a | To introduce our high-grade Seeds we will mail the following 15 packets and 








true galvanizing process. We know every- our large illustrated 1909 Catalogue, also a coupon good for 10 cents, all for one dime. 

one »f our readers will be interested in VEGETABLE SEED: Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, 

what Mr. Browr has to say on this fence Parsley, Radish, Tomato and Turnip, A good kitchen garden. 

question. Send to him for his little book. FLOWER SEED: Bachelors Button, Phlox, Garden Heliotrope, Petunia, 

It will open your eyes. Forget-me-not, All tested seed and true to name, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today 
BINGHAMTON SEED CO.. 406 Court St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 








Wrought Iron Special Top Buggy 


Direct To You From Factory ° 
The Old ReliableCelambus’ Direct to You 
Quality—None Better 


O's 100 points of merit, all popular body—Heavy 2 x 2-inch 











Write for Free 


Catalogue 
Bradley quick shift shaft couplings, screwed rim, straight grain 
hickory wheels. Elegant high padded patent leather dash with our 102 P ages 


74 \ 

special dash brace. Three prong wrought iron steps. Roller rub-irons. ff Y), i} (f M4 

Fine full length (extra long) top. i; j Mt; c Vehicles and 
(Arete Harness 






ash sills—Hardwood bottom. Hand forged Wrought Iron 
fifth wheel and gear. 














See how Strongly Seat is 
Ironed and Braced. 






All curtains reinforced. Plaid back rain apron (extra large), 
The finest, easy riding springs you ever rode on. High collar, 
dust proof steel axles with the latest handsome true arch. 


Upholstered in the finest all wool broadcloth 
Finest workmanship—Latest Improvements 
Proper proportion— Style — Strength —2-year 
Guarantee—Sent anywhere on one Full Months’ 
5 
‘7 














You Never Rode on - 
Springs that Ride Like Trial. 

— Write for Our Free Catalog Today 
—A Postal Will Do | But Do It Now 


Our two-year guarantee covers everything— 
just say on a postal—"’Send me your free cat- 
alogue’’*—we pay the postage. Columbus qual- 
ity costs no more thanthe unknown kind—don't 
take any chances. 20 years’ experience building 
the old reliable Columbus grade. 


peg eet a oy meer ga No Middleman’s Profits—Our 
The Columbus Carriage& Prices Save You 40%, Think 
me pgp ge of It—We Sell Direct to You 


Station C 11 , Columbus, Ohio 
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Forged 
Wrought Iron Gear 
















Impossible to Bend a Dash 
Over or Break it with 
our Special Brace. 
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Sectional View of Hub Only Hand Forged ' Also built with Auto Seat at a slight ad- 
Showing Special Con- Wrought Iron would vance in price, with quick shifting top, 
struction. No better Our Never Wear Out and Stand being Hammered which can be taken off in one minute, 
Wheels Made. Unbreakable 5th Wheel. and Bent Cold like This, making an open runabout, 

















